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“Strops Itself” 
as well asa 
Barber could 
strop it. 


Perhaps on some occasion you have come across a barber who 
has given you “the shave of a lifetime ”—close, velvety—a razor 
touch that was almost a caress. 


If so, it was because he was an exceptionally good stropper, and 
therefore had an exceptionally keen blade to shave with. 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


will give you every morning just this kind of shave, because the blade 
meets the strop at the very angle and with the very pressure which will 
give the keenest shaving edge. Moreover, one blade will last for 
months, or even years. You will feel that in using the “ Valet” 
AutoStrop you are combining the greatest shaving luxury with the 
strictest war economy. 


It is impossible for any razor to shave properly 
unless the edge is renewed by stropping every 
time; so the razor which can be most con- 
veniently and readily stropped is the one that is 
needed by the man with a real beard on his face. 








THE STANDARD SET consists 
of heavily silver-plated self-stropping 
“Valet” Safety Razor, twelve 
genuine “Valet” blades, and 
“Valet” strop ; the whole in hand- 
some leather-covered or 


nickel-plated case — 21/- 
Of all high-class dealers throughout 
the world, 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor Co.,Ltd, 
61, New Oxford Street, lL ondon, W.C. 1. 
And also at New York, Paris, Milan, 
Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. 
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__ THE QUIVER | 
SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 











Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines). 


















The 
patent FREASURE COT for Infants. 
LIGHT—COMFORTABLE—HYGIFENIC—PORTABLE. 
No draughts or hard ‘s to mar baby’s 
comfort. Pa 
The Treasure ( tou er ‘ ulities for the 
Nursery are Briti ide Write for Samples and Booklet and enciose ost 
FREE. 
a _ PRICES FROM 10.0 Fost 7 CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHE LTENHAM 
Tre asure Cot Showrooms (Dept. M. 2), FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
124 Victoria Street London, 8.W 1 Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 














Introduce into YOUR HOME) 


a healthy, happy amusement 
— RILEY BILLIARDS. 


yer, young or 
ppreciative of the excitements and ir es, the ‘fl ikes a a the arth t Bb 


V ips g 
= to the home eircle. Such ts Riley Billiar at for o 





fit 
AT 


| FREE 








15 
SEVEN | DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


RILEY’S MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLES 


tpr 
m" 


: i t } ‘ 
md all a 1 j Kiley 


r 
you 
play 


Illustrated Catalogue of Home Billiard and 
Billiard-ana-Dining Tables, etc. Write for it now 


= J. RILEY, Ltd., Brandon Works, Accrington. 


B London Showrooms : 147, A dersgate Street, FC. 


. ane: andl onal h ‘ ip 
RILEY’S 10); set 
“Fiome” Billiard aw. "i i%. 
Tene =. 
that every home may have its x The 1 y 14 y 
own table—you pay as you play. H t ets A ; ein 28 
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Diploma 
Boots and Shoes 


Made by the Makers of 


Norvic de Luxe Shoes 


HIS beautiful boot will give splendid service, and 

will look good from the first day of wear to the 
last. That is an important point in these times, and 
one which the Norvic Shoe Co. have steadily kept in 
mind throughout all the changes and difficulties due to 
War-time manufacture. Your shoe dealer will confirm 
this. Not cheapness, but quality has been the aim in 
making Diploma Boots and Shoes. D 30, the boot 
illustrated, has fine black cloth tops, glace kid golosh 
and facing round the lace holes, with a winter weight 
sole of well-matured leather. Write to-day for the 
name of the nearest agent who has a supply ol 
Diploma Boots on order. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. (Howlett & White Ltd.), Norwich 




































Al Pleasant Change from 
WAR BREAD 


WD 


The Danger of 


INFECTION 


Every crowded room or 





building is a danger 

Zone every time you 

become overheated or 

run-down ''—whenever 

you are wet or cold— 

you are liable to an 

ittack from the Bacillus 

Ii ened 
This microbe which brings Influenza is par- \ ‘ . 
or dangerous during the Winter months . whieh is guaranteed absolutely pure 
when the above conditions are common. You N a : ° 
can defeat the attack if you allow one or two _ and consequently more nourishing, more 
Evans’ Pastilles to dissolve in the mouth when N 


danger threatens, 


easily digested, and very eeonomica). 


9 \ 
EVANS \ TINCOLNSHIRE is the premier 


M8 Wheat. growing county, and the pick 
Pastilles of these wheats come to Grimsby for 
| N 


“ the manufacture of this noted Wheatmeal. 





yy 
Vdd 








The effective precautionary measure || X 

against the microbes of Influenza, \ 

Catarrh, Poeumonia, Diphtheria, etc. SS Marshall's Wheatmeal is sold by Grocers and Bakers 
4 SN everywhere in 34, 7, 14, 70 and 140 lbs. bags. If you 

Obtainable from all Chemists, ot 1/3 _ << have the sli,htest difficulty in obtaining in your district 
Post Free from the Makers tin \\ write ¢-day for prices, giving name and address of 


WARKNING.—To avoid substitution see 


the raised bar on each Pastille. @ \ Victoria Flour Mills, GT. GRIMSBY. 























S 80" Hanover ‘Siect. ~—"Liverposi || | WM. MARSHALL & SONS Grimsby Ltd. 
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BANISH YOUR GREY HAIR 





Free Distribution of 1,000,000 “ Astol” Outfits 


London Hair Specialist’s Discovery that Restores Lost Natural 
Colour to Hair that is Grey or Faded. 








Public Invitation to Write To-day for Free Trial Outfit, containing : } 


1, A Free Bottle of ASTOL, , 2. A Packet of ‘‘Cremex"” | 3. A Copy of the famous Instruction Book ‘‘Good News 
the new scientific prepara- Shampoo Powder, the splen- for the Grey-Haired,” in the pages of which the use of 
tion that literally forces the | did hair and scalp cleanser, ASTOL is clearly explained so taat you have no trouble, 
natural colouring cells of the which prepares the hair for difficulty, or doubt as to exactly how to use the Free Test 
hair to new healthy activity. the application of ASTOL. Supply. , 


HE above Gift is yours to-day merely for the No matter from whatever cause the grey 
e e . ss ! | ’ ’ , ' } 
asking. It is a valuable ‘** Back-to-Youth *Astol” will quickly and permanently 
yresent for all who are grey-haired already, or — PUCtOTS Possess Mousands of grateful lette y 
pre > . pale, haa s rR ag to this, but for obvious reasons it wou ‘ t breach of 


just beginning to go grey. It makesyou look years contidence and etiquette to publish any su t | 
younger, and enhances your prospects of success in **Astol” treatment for grey hair ca ; it wit 


. Se... 





all walks of life. —— ' 1 s ware ( 
: . 9 igains appearar I 
Although a comparatively new discovery, ** Astol use of nd its inva ( 


is already known to and has been used by millions of — shampo : 
grey-haired men 
FREE TO THE PP, APPLY FOR FREE 
GREVHAIRED , 


and women. = Its 
TRIAL OUTFIT 


immediate success 
TO-DAY. 






is due to various 
causes. 





1. “Astol” is the 
discovery of the well- 
known London hair 
Specialist who intro- 
duce | the now world 
famed ‘“‘Harlene 
Hair-Drill,” in itself 
a powerful recom- 
mendation and guar- 
antee. 

2. It is neither a 
dye nor a stain, both 
of which are rightly 
held in’ abhorrence 
by every man and 
woman of refined and 
sensitive tempera- 
ment. Dyes and 
stains are messy and 
ineffective, and their 
use ise sily detected, 

8. It is physiologi- N 
cal in its act:on, and 
does not merely PAIN’ 
the hair shait. It 
has a p Werful action on enfeebled and atrophied colouring \fter you ve © see 
cells, and restores their youthful vigour and healthy fun you ca tain further pplie 
tional activity. 

4. “ Astol”’ is itself an absolutely clear and colourless liqui I 
supplied in danty bottles. It does not give temporarily a tan I ' m 
FALSE colour to the hair, but merely brings back its Nat Al ( duit Street, W.4 ( ‘ " 
colour and lustre. ( p oO , 


HOW GREY HAIR HANDICAPS. FREE GIFT “ ‘ASTOL” COUPON 


one need hesitate about using “ Astol It does not 
at makes the haw regrow tts own natural colon You can put tt to 
the test yourseif without expense. Post the kree Gift Coupon to-da 


at n per bottle 5° Cre 





















These are very real and potent reas« for the triumph of 
“ ' ; ra : ' 
—, NP sel nen yo nil mes y pings teeny Soc Cut out and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LTD. 
aie theme: nad Suan — 5 ape , oe 20, 22, 24 and 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. 
No mar 1 can se r going grey without a Dear Sir I ‘ I | 
Puig ’ F € f rt t ou t “Ast ul p tol . 
death - | f many hope pirati ‘ with fu l 
Whether it arise from shock, sickne f t, anxiet tp t preart t I 
natural passing of the years, it is a cause for reg u 
these strenuous, modern days may almost be said NOTE _ TO- READER: 
a stigma. At any rate, it is often a bar to social, pr mal, — > malo agape 
as yminercial succes . Write your full name and address clea 
y u are troubled wit any o - yece Oo ) e n th 1 to 
Patchy Greyness White Hair, io ‘Greyness, Streaky o peee proce of paper. pin a " : 
Greyness, Greyness over the Ears, recent or long-standinz it, and post as directed ab 
Greyness, lose wo time in send for your Trial Supply of ‘ 
* Astol” now offered. 
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SIM MMMM Me 


| JEWSBURYe BROWNS 


Oriental. 


Tooth. Paste 


Q 





TITIES 


Tubes't ae 16.2% 


TITER 






CVU 





MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


“Uses PROCTOR'S Pinelyptus Pastilles with eres success for Throat, 
ommends her friend: 


ELYPTUS 


Voice and Chest, and rec $s to use them.” 


PROCTORS 


PASTILLES. 





CHEST, (<4:\ ASTHMA, | 
THROAT, ae) CATARRH, 
VOICE, ‘\“4=/ COUGH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &s, 
Insist on | 


wold by Chemists and 


aving “* Pinelyptus.” 
Stores, aka in Boxes, 73 
















LOST, STOLEN OR STRAYED 
thousands of pounds worsh of household and wearing 
linen through not being marked with the reliable 


JOHN BONDS, 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


It never fades, ani can be had 
for use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 





Sold by 2!! Stationers, Chemists 
and Stores, 6d, and 1s. 





Used in the Royal Houscholds. 


toers 


“It Worked 
Like a Charm” 


writes a clergyman who 
had sufferedfrom Asthmatic 
affection for fifty years. 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


OLD reer fet mr, TEETH ee 


Have you 
t 























ts pa each t 
vch on si ; each 


nyu 
mV ’ y. Ca ! 1p latinum 
r teeth returt 

clearly explai 
1 Silver vi 
therwise). Full valu ive Kindly mention 


IVER, Kk Pearse i “ se | 
E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London St., Southport, Lancs, | 
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Writing 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 
Foreword by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “ Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of * Pearson's Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “ Isobel” of ** Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the ** Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
yourchances of success in the journalistic world 

how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many tpare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing 3 but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 
Copy thould be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 





14 Albion House, New Oxtord Street, London, W.C.1 




















Y APPGINT ME 
QUEEN ALEXANG 


TYPICALLY 
BRITISH 


‘Strongest & Best.” 


Health._ 


ALWAYS RELIABLE! 


vi 
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“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING” 


Player's Navy Cut Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - - - Per 08 d 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - - Lf . 
Player's Tawny Navy Cut - 2 = 2 


71s 
2 


Also PLAYER’S NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of 


PLAYER'S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT 


2-oz. TINS 


1/9 


4-oz. TINS 


3/6 





Player's Navy Cut Cigarettes 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
They are made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD AND MEDIUM 
MILD (Goid Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 46 50 for 23 100 for 35 50 for 1/93 
24 for 1/1) = =12 for 63d. 20 for 84d. 10 for 45d. 


IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES 


These Cigarettes (and Tobaccos) are a!so supplied at DUTY FREE RATES for the 
Purpose of gratuitous distribution to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital! 


Tern’s and particela 


on application to JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


P7065 





Branch of the Imperial [Tubacco Co, (ot (i reat Britain a eland) Ltd 




















| STANWORTHS. 


D G pois: 


ie 





THIS 


UMBRELLA 





{ photographed before 
py at i alter repair, 5 an 
exami) pie of \ mit can be 


jone in the Stanw 
wor ‘shops 


rin 


A complete wreck 
in the first pict tive 
ecomnd sho | 1 
“pauent’’ alter bei 
| | repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan 
worth “*Defiance”’ 
Silk Union. 





Send us your 
oldUmbrellia 


day toget! # with 
cars ! “rr i t wall 
ve er return of 
—y looking is tre ! 





t nm the day 1 first 
purchased it Postage 
1 Foreign Orders 1/- 


extra | 

A post card will bring } 4z\ 

e s ets te i ‘ ~ 

_ our ] rat | i/ ‘ 

}} Cata e of Stanworth £4 “\ 
- i, \ 

' Defiance’ Umbrella ‘y +..\ 
| md = opatterns for re e\ 

‘umbrellas frou 


upw ards. 


STANWORTH & CO. 





*} Northern Umbrella Works, 
{LL BLACKBURN. 
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VOU) CidenTtial 
annrfpect xratencr- 


NEWEYS 
HOOKS & LOOPS 


NEWEY BROS. I 


Brearley Street, 


(eu 


Birmingham. 
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ERS means of be “Qui” aoe 


Disease 
! t biect ‘ ‘ 
WORMS. these I 
‘ ft : ln \ . ! ‘ ‘ 

the Wor 1/-; post tree 12, ‘|: 
F. H. PROSSER & CO. Ltd.. Veterinary Chemists 
Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM r y Chemust 
ne . . . 





—HAVE YOU & DOG? 





ta | 








BEDSTEADS ! 


Why Pay Shop Prices? 


Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding 
Wire Mattresses, Cots, et Furniture 
room and general All goods sent 
Factory to tlome 


Monthly Instalments EK 


BIRMINCHAM. 


Please mention The Quive) 





BEDDING! | 


Led. 
direct from 


IN PERFECTLY NEW 


CONDITION. Send post card to day for Ilus 
trated I’: ist (post tree). Lallo v DISCOUNT 
FOR CASH or supply goods payable 


stab lished 27 years. 


CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, 


when writing for lists. | 


} 
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DON’T ti OLD! 





But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’'S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


few «lays, tl 


‘Sola ‘Ganenaaes 
} 


1/9 1/9 
Lockyer's g rthe vic it t arura 
olou eh ulp rt 
Hair Dre v 

This wor L-fame Hair Restorer i repar reat 
Hair Speci J. Perrer & Co, I 1 Labor 
atories, London, S.E.1., and can be obtaines m them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world, 
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To-day there is so much to 
say to so many people, some in 
distant lands, that many correspon- 
dents get only a line, and often and often 
others receive nothing at all. Get a “Swan” 


Pen, and write more letters with less eftort. 


aa e9 
SWAR 3S 


| The “Swan” is always ready, always effective, and with 
| ordinary usage will last a life-time. Don't experiment 
| With: cheap substitutes. Buy a ‘‘Swan’’ and be. satisfied. 





Send a “Swan” to your Soldier or Sailor Friend. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


At pre-war prices 




















from... 10:6 
MABIF, TODD & Co., Ltd. 79 & 80 High Holborn, London,. W.C.1 

» \-heay i If “4 1q a Regent Street, W.1, I lon Exchange St t, Manchester 

Paris, Zurich, Svdne lon et I fon Factory 19 ) € a eS 

te blouse Mabie, Todd & (¢ Inc., New York and (¢ 
dtu ( i iranteed 
Pest On itl i 
—$——— — ————— 
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VENOS tcutninc 


COUGH CURE. 


Stops Colds in a Night—Checks 
Influenza-Overcomes Nasal Catarrh 
































: : : ; : ’ 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure will cure an ordinary 
cold in a night, if taken promptly ; it checks influenza 
at the outset, thus averting all danger of complica- 
tions, while its value in nasal ecatarrh and bronchial 
troubles is beyond question. Merit has made Veno’s 
the most popular cough remedy in the British 
Empire. Prove it in your own case. Chemists 
everywhere sell Veno’s at 1l}d., 1/3 and 3/-. 
The VENO DRUG Co. Ltd., Veno Bdgs., Manchester. 
4 ) 
If you have tried Custards made with ordinary 
4 ’ 
Send a P.C. fir custard powders and didn’t fancy them —try 
Cream la Re ipe 
ina REAMOLA 
It makes the most delicious custards and puddings, 
their rich, cre: my qualities appealing to all. And 
CREAMOLA is one of ae most economical food 
dainties there is to-day, the large s4d. packet con- 
talning three times the usual quantity ol any Qt ther 
high-grade custard ’ 
Simple recipes for delicious sweets are on each 
packet, and they are very easily and quickly made. 
Order a packet or tin from 
s nel grocer ig te ee “7 —_ 
aan p lo:d. ee Rar poet rigs Pee 
4 airtight tins, Is. 
I ‘ of ditt ty 1 P.O. 1/3 
fon tj ke —] ft 
D.K.PORTER & CO. 
GLASGOW. 
Contractors to H.M. Government 
@A:_J 











UNADULTERATED 
WHOLEMEAL 





The best way to economise is 
to eat Allinson Bread, and so con- 
serve supplies without lessening 
the nourishment necessary for 
health and strength. 


See the band on every loaf. Name of nearest 
Allinson Baker and Literature sent on receipt 
of post card, = 
THE NATURAL FOOD CO, Li D., 
210, Cambridge Road, London, E. 2. 











FURNITURE 
BARGAINS 


This is one of the many bargains shown in our 
Illustrated Catalogue, Number Twenty-six, 
A copy post free on application. 





Oak or Mahogany Divan Easy Chair, very 
comlortable, well upholstered 


and covered in Art Tapestry £2: 12 ° 6 
ALEX. LEFEVER, LTD. 


230 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Luce’s when 
travellin g 


‘When you travel by the 
train, stick to Luce’s might 
and main ’’—thus does an old 


traveller put his advice into 
rhyme. 


And it’s good advice, too, so far as it goes, 
but his doggerel should include ai! forms 
of conveyance, for, in any case, there is 
nothing else so magically refreshing, so 
soothing to the nerves, or that so surely 
banishes ‘* Travel-headache. "’ 


But even here the need for Luce’s Eau- 
de-Cologne does not cease, There are 
always uses for Luce’s. No home should 
ever be without it, and certainly no woman 
should ever venture out-of-doors without 
one of thos? conveniently-shaped flat flasks 
in her hand-bag. Many an immediate dis- 
comfort, and many a possible source of 
infection, could be avoided by its timely 
use. Its fragrance is charming and its 
antiseptic qualities are equal to those of 
carbolic acid. 


[UCE’ 


ORIGINAL .Jersey 


EAU-de-COLOGNE 


Famous since the early days 
of Queen Victoria. 
Numerous Gold Medals 
and flighest Awards. 





Est. JERSEY 1837 

Prict 1/9, 3/3, 6/6. 12/6. 

Wickers: 4/9, 8/0, 16/9 
Of Stores, Chemists and Perfumers, 
and from the Army and Navy 
Stores, Barker's, Harrod’s, Hep- 
fells, Selfridges, Whiteley's, &¢, 
or from 


LUCE’S, High St., Southampton 
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I WAS BALD 


I was born in 1852, and just as my photograph 
shows, 1 now have a full growth of hair. Yet, 
thirty years ago, I found scurf upon my scalp 
and my hair began to fall away until after a 
while I was classed as a bald-head.” 

Call it vanity if you will, it was displeasing 
to me to remain bald Furthermore, I believe 
it is our birthright to have plenty of hair upon 
our heads 


Seeking a war Grew. 


It is seareely necessary for me ite that, in the hoy 
ot growing new hair, | had experimentet with one thing and 
another the usual array of lotion pornenaeede shamy ; 
ete.—withont getting any benetit At that age I le i 
older than Pdo now. Later, when T became a trade nu th 
Indian Territory of U.S.A... some of the Cher S jor ly 


called me * the white brother without a sealp-lock.’ 


American indians Never Bald. 


IT never saw a bald Chero Trelia Both braves and 
Saws almost " ilahdy int tobae eat rre arly 
frequently wear tight bands ar wads, and do 
ether things which are ¢ riconely ' | as causes of 
baldness, Yet they all possess | itiful hair, What, then, 
Is their secret 

jeing on the spot—most of the time at Tahleqnal ind 
npen very friendly terms, it sv tor e to gai nfor 
mation from the ustally taciturn Cherokees I learned 
exactly how American Indiat row lo luxuriant hair 
aveiding baldness ane ¢ ny seurf, « an if! 


My Hair wew — 





Then PE applied these se \ i hair be 
‘ l rou t Lhe 
1 y fus i ‘ 
| i ! a | ud { 
I wa ewher 
! t t l \ 
| n ‘ bea 
ed ‘ te t 
pers ‘ i t 
is stating the facet mildly. 
Phe hair that ¢ ‘Sis stro und , It has hea 
ful lustre and imparts the appearance of health ar 


Do you Wish Hair Growth? 


Having established lor } whe I " 
notice that you may tat Britt i an bel t y 
vod chemist’s or drt tor After t pply t 

larly and watch the result, You Oo be as 

aml delighted, particularly if ih ' us | 
lotions, ete,, without benetit Or, if Llike a testi 
box by post, send sixpence (P.0. or stamps) to J. HARI 


BRITTAIN, 2 Perey Street, 200, LONDON, W.1, and yo 
will receive the box, descriptive pamphlet, etc., post free. 








His Ready Rent, 
The War despite, 

As usual sent 

anks to Fluxite. 


Large Quantities of 


}Q99. 608 














wre being sed in the manufacture of Munitions 
of Wan’ Po be certain of delivery your orders 
hh b ’ d well it { ( — is 
th : ; 

lean- 
ne of rrosiol % joints lead without solder 
merely | tl use of a blow-lamy r pipe. 
Both Amateurs and Me inics will have Fluxite, 


Of all Ironmongers, in tins, 7d., 1/2, and 2/4 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 








GUARANTEED GENU INE BARGAINS 


This Phe nomenal oy f 
3 6 direct fiom 
r RUE DENT 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


our Looms 













CIVEN ri om enough to coves any ordinary 8 ized 
gS. AWAY FREE RUG. 


' M el Over 400 009 
sold during the past 12 months. 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONIALS Ki 166 


i 
1 
Galaxy Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Overmantels 
Linoleums, B.ankets. Bedste ads Bedding, Table Linens. Curtains, &€ 
Po t Free Af mentic ming / a when writing 


F. HODGSON & & SONS Dept. Q V.), Manufacturers, Importers 


and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, CITW OF LEEDS. 
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3 FOR SHATTERED NERVES 


A You can't cure weak, impoverished nerves by dosing your- 
self with drugs. What the nerves require is new life—that's 
\i electricity. 

You know that the nerves convey the force that runs the 
human body. The nerve force, as it is called, is another name 
for electricity. Now when your nerve force is overtaxed by 
hard work or worry, there is sure to be trouble. Not only 
the nerves are affected, but the heart, stomach, kidneys, 
liver and other organs of the body suffer as well. Com- 
plicated diseases often result, and can only be cured by building 
up the nerve power. The * Ajax” Battery applied while you 
rest will do the work. 


The * Ajax’ Dry-Cell Body Battery is the best and most 
successful device tor infusing electricity into the body. It 
generates a steady, unbroken stream of electric life with which 
it saturates the nerves and vitals without the least shock or 
unpleasant sensation. The * Ajax” Battery cures all such 
troubles as lumbago, nervousness, insomnia, rheumatism, 
weakness of any kind, and stomach, kidney, liver and bowel disorders. 


FREE TO YWouwo 


battery, how it curves, and how much it costs, 


stitute f f ; san,7 , ; y the } } 
ns v advice, fe a N for fhe bOOR, 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE | 2p.) 95 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 











Twilight — 


Headaches, Indigestion, Constipation, Mucous 
The London Home of f Twilight Sleep itis, Pi : . 


WY SUFFER 


miseries through 


Chronic Gout, Rheumatism, Arterio Sclerosis, Neu- 
ralgia, Neurasthenia, Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma, 
formation of Nasal Catarrh, Exophthalmic Goitre, Chronic 


Or PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH. 


-_ > 
An illustrated Brochure givi full ir 


Colitis, Piles, Stone in the Kidney, and other 
STREATHAM MANOR, LEIGHAM AVENUE, Chronic Heart, Lung, Nerve, Skin, Digestive, Uric 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W. Acid, Kidney and Bladder Troubles, when gentle, 














(the most beautifully appointed, perfectly simple, yet thoroughly reliable 
and efficiently organised Tw ht Sleep ity SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT 
Nursing Home in Great Britain), may be obtained by lily relieve 7 the Chri nic Maladies? If 
those prospectively intere ted, grat ind post tree, from ‘ taken al pore nany patent medi- 
The Secretary. 4 / ton # ‘ , es, and are still uncured, order at once and read without delay 
TOS Carlton FH. / ( AE ee 

\7 Tg ¥° 1) / W 
i INGRAWN’’S Ie, V MIN U IVA U 





- likes 



















Nearly 
200 pages, 
Illustrated. 
7th Edition, 


“ Baby burrs Cla RC C) NI 
. MALADIES 
BAND TEAT and ag || PEC 


By MAURICE ERNEST, 
LL.D., Homeopathic Consultant 


it. ” 

























re ‘ N I r, I | Ernest, of 93 Cromwell Road 
: ; ‘ Mier gacin cat. vt I in rthodox medical man who a given more 
th d thanks t irge practice gé i more ex 
treatinent of Everyday Chrot an 
rity this book wi how you \ tic 
Preatment ¢ cure al t any Chronic Ailment Thousands 
: t € I benetited by it 

: sp Buy “EVERYDAY CHRONIC MALADIES 

\ ine ; dell " : 4 : t ill, or se it once 1 Postal Order or St 

; ' : Se gra oot Publi rs, K. Adam & Co,, Glendower Place, L« 

J.C. INGRAM & SON, Ltd., HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E.9. ind the book will arris post free, by return 























The CURE 


for LUMBAGO 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURITIS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, INDIGESTION, and 
all Liver, Kidney, Stomach and War- | 


bread disorders, as it contains the valu- 
able properties of a famous spring of || 
medicinal waters. | 
Sold in 1/6 Packets at all Boots Chemists 
Branches, or Post Free jor 18 Stamps from 


THE SALVIS CO., 
10 KING WILLIAM ST., BLACKBURN. 


Also from lea ting Chemists 
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To make you feel fit and well, 





just take regularly every morning 









half a teaspoonful in a tum- / / 
blerful of water and you y / 
will keep in a perfect ‘ 
state of health. 











TAKE IT 


THE 


tT 
MORNING 

















“UCAL” this,and “*UCAL” that—What's it Mean? | 
The name *“*UCAL"’ on any Preparation 
is the guarantee of the 
Uniteo Cuemists Association Limiteo, 

a ensures SAFETY and SATISFACTION. 


Look out for the name ‘'UCAL" in Chemists’ Windows 

















The Lady who possesses a 





is the envy of all her friends. 





HE will like IT 


END him a reg- 
ular supply of 
Anzora Cream. It 
will train his hair 
in the way it should 
go, and add greatly 
to his personal ap- 
pearance Anzora 
contains neither oil 
nor grease, so will 
not soil cap linings 
or pillows. For 
dry scalps we would 
é recommend Anzora 


it ‘ . y Viola, which is An- 
- zora Cream blended 

“ — =~ 
. > with Anzora Oil of 





Violets 


Ancora Cream and Anzsora 1 
Boys Outfitters, Atgh-class 
dressers, in 16 and 2/6 (dou 


or packed in 


ANZORA PERFUMERY CO., 
28, 32-34 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. 


2/6 an i4 


leatherette cases 




















It Delights Users. Particulars, Lists Pree. 
CRACKNELLS, VACUUM EXPERTS, BIRMINGHAM. J 












Send a jar to your 
boy at the front! 





| The daily spread for the children's bread. 


Not only is it more delicious than jam 
or butter—it is more nutritious, pro 
viding just those food elements that 
make up for the waste of tissue, 
And use it in the home instead of 
butter, it’s nicer and more eco- 
nomical, 

In dainty hygienic jars, of 

grocers and stoves everywhere 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 
Cornbrook, Minchester. 





@ 
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PLASTICINE BE STRONG 


-REASONS;-; 


A number of children were asked why they liked 
Plasticine Modelling. Some of them replied— 
I like Plasticine Modelling because it is a 
source of great pleasure on a wet day. 
It is an excellent hobby. 
In modelling flowers we see every part. 
Modelling makes one feel happy. 


The thought of it makes my fingers itch 
and quiver to be at work. 


We can show our ideas by modelling when 
we cannot explain. 
It is like a splendid game. 








It makes water stay in dolly’s well. 
It makes you think what you are looking at. 
It is my greatest delight, everything is so 
beautiful in it. 
Either one of these happy answers should be a 
good and sufficient reason to make you a buyer 
of Plasticine tor all your young friends 





HOME MODELLING OUTFITS, 1/7, 2/3, 
3/6, 4/2, 5/6, 6/9, Post Paid, and others. 





HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 

27 Bathampton, BATH. 

London Showroom—34 Ludgate Hill, 
= . = 


E.C.4. 
. aa 








a 
























| Wy YY) y tH/f, VAISSVLLID YY I 
; LAWRIE. & SMITH’ S y 
Real Scotch Wincey © 
| is incomparable for DAY and 
Y NIGHT WEAR for CHILDREN. 
% For cosy comfort there is no better material. It is 
Y \ight, yet warm, soft an and washes again 
% aud again without yet will not shrink 
like 
e quality for 
le at 
a be coal 
y i \ ) 
> & Sn s Rea 
W par- 
lor 
I ks, 
s Py ‘ ; vd 
and teed, all 


erwear 

rota from I/- 
per yard. 

Pat.erns Free. 


Lad hav ilso the 
c na itiful 
range t Tart in 
rea itch ning 
and a selection 
ae | Is of the 
latest and t up-to 
€ VP er 
‘ sent n 





LAWRIE & poMiTH 
Real Scotch ‘Wiacey 


ouse, 


AYR, Seotiond. PF j, 





fm i 
Pattern No. 2008 4b 











How to Gain Robust Health. 
How to Retain Physical Force. 


INTERESTING BOOK FREE. 
HY bear the burden of 


\ vigour, mental depression, 
of overwork ? 

There is a method of Home 
every ailing man and woman may 
fect good faith and with unfailing 
Nature’s own treatment of revitalisation 
the medium of the Pulvermacher 
appliances and cure-in- 
the-home principle. 


EVIDENCE AND 





ill-health, loss of 
or the ill-effects 


Treatment which 
adopt I 
success, t 1s 


through 


in per- 


Electrological 








PROOF. 
————— 

Medic Ab SC ience 2es that 
the revit al f ele 
tricity scient ed to 
weak and ailin t s 


marvels of 


Nume 


one of the 





f Curative 

Further 
nund in the 
f members 


] ectri Treatment 
rmation is fe 
undar it testimony 








of the Pr ne, © 1 professional 
men to mechanics and artisans, 
who have derived undeniable 
benefits from the Pulvermacher 
treatment. 


WRITE FOR NEW 
BOOK OF HEALTH. 


You should secure to-day a 
copy of the “Guide to Health 











TL , , ‘ 
The Pulvermacher App 
are the omly inventions / 
administrarion 








and Strength,”’ a book clearly orsed by over Jif z 
explain ing, in sim} language y Lioctors, and by the td 
the causes of illness ademy of Medicine of Pari 


It deals with such complaints as Debility, Diges- 
tive Disorders (Indigestion, Constipation, etc.), 








Neuritis, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Bad 
Circulation, Kidney, Bladder and Liver Troubles. 

It tells you why you suffer and how vou mav be cured Vhou- 
sands hz lready been cured, th nds more are daily taking 
treatment : walle gol about r daily t s, for the Pulvermachetr 
treatment does not in‘ertere with the ordinary routine of life, 

You are cordially invited to call on the Head S ipe at 
Vulcan House, Ludgate Hill, I lon, E.C., for tree con 
tation; and at the same time exar > these wonderful appli eg 
without obligation. 

If you t call, write for the Health Guide, which bes 
the simplicity of the El gical Treatment, whict ires 

iturally, inexper selneles bed tne onieliee ak pam woh 


| receive the ‘‘ Guide to 
s of the Pulvermacher 


_— thay THIS COUPON TO-DAY == 





Post to the Pulvermacher Sloctrelegical Institute. a 
EC 


(17 Vulcan House), 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 














SO re rr ne en renin 



























This embarrassing complaint, wi many times 
caused you inconvenience and annoyance, can easily be | 
cured Why should you su fer ul yance and at times 
appear ridiculous when by a new scientitic discovery you can | . 
be cured in a short time, without the use of drugs, massage, 
instruments, and other appliances } 

Blushing and Flushing of the Face is to a certain extent a 
disease. Proot of this is the reason why some persons sutfer 
and others do not; but for those who do suf ld 
point out that the only cure is the entire eradication of the 
cause from the syste — 

Mr. T. B. Temple, discoverer of the method, will be glad 
tosend tull information and booklet to any genuine sufferer, He 
has cured ladies and gentle men in all grades of Society, and i 
constantly receiving letters of thanks. The Press are unanimous 
in their praise, and everyone who has tried it highly reeom | 
mends his method as asure and safe, harmless cure for blushing | 


If you are interested, write at once sing atamp, for 
pooklet and opinions, to M ym 2 TY “pl (Specialist), 
a9 Maddox Street, Hanover Square, London W 1 


























Treacherous Weather is coming— 
then wear all-wool Undergarments 
For “wool next to the skin” is 
an elementary health-maxim which 
finds its ideal expression in Jason 
all-wool unshrinkable underwear. 

Wear Jason all - wool garments 
S H O RT H AN D throughout this Autumn and Winter 


you will quickly appreciate the 
IN 2 4. HOURS fleecy warmth, the all-round cosi- 
ness of the finely woven wear. 


First Lesson Free. 


Nine varieties ot delicious nourishing Soup. 


You simply add water. 








Jason all-wool Underwear is of 
You can completely acquire the theory of British manufacture. 
Dutton’s Shorthand in 24 hours. This 
modern, simple high-speed system consists of 
29 characters and six abbreviating rules only. 
In the recent shorthand contest for novices, 
cheques for £25 were paid by Zhe Darth 
News to two lady students who passed a test 
of 100 words a minute after only eight 
weeks’ study of an hour or two daily. 
Dutton’s Shorthand is now accepted in all 
Government Offices, and there are many 
vacancies waiting to be filled at good salaries 
250 Women Clerks are wanted weekly for Obtainable from Drapers. H rs. Ladies’ and 
service in France. Men’s Outfitters everywhere. I e of dif 





For Ladies, Children and Men. 


A First Free Lesson, a comparison of the | culty, write to 
Dutton with the Pitman, Sloan-Duployan 


. Jason Underwear Co., Leicester 
and Gregg systems, particulars of the Day 


and Evening Classes at the new London © —--——— a ae 
Branch, 92 and 93 Great Russell St., W.C.1 b UN be 
(4 doors west of the British Museum), and of 
the unique fosta/ course of tuition, will be 
forwarded to every reader sending stamp to 
Dutton’s Business College, Desk 42, Skegness. 
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# When Baby is 2 


» Teethng 5 


33 EETHING is a worry et) 
rh to many mothers. The Wh 
first group should appear “& 

‘s between the sixth and eighth a3, 
month. Delay is often a sign wa 

M4 of backwardness in general nutrition ad |} 


and development. Attention to 2 


i ‘ . a 

#4} principles of feeding and health is “a 
, ; . ae A ee 
wot imperative. Give Baby something 


te hard to bite. The ‘Allenburys’ ty 


ied Rusks were introduced for this jad 
ee purpose; when eaten dry they "2 
#«, mechanicallyaid the cutting of teeth ; 
: _ = 

+ Babies reared on the ‘Allenburys’ =. 
¥ Foods Nos. 1, 2, 3 and Rusks ‘“%$¢ 
: , thrive steadily from infancy to “cs 
¢@9 = robust and healthy childhood. So 
ee ’ 
o fy 

«es 


° 
pilenbury. 
« Paods 


* 
‘ 


si 

Ce 

“ s 
fis Develop sound teeth, firm flesh and 3? 
“ strong bones. ox 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, faye 


Weve”, 
a taberess 


. 
x. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “‘healthy” Corsets, and the “‘ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
aaa Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


HEALTH 
7 / 11 pair 


Postage abroad extra, 












Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





‘Qs Stocked in 


Sp all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 


It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 
It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 


ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 


It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from In:= 
digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 





Women. 

These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease” 


Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but money 
willingly refunded tf dissatisfied. 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.€.4. 
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fresh they keep you all 


they make your step, how steady your nerves, 
day long. 













how 





| 4 bo r 
DON’ T WEAR : I RUSS! Sy Ak Gee a 
AT ALL COSTS. 
Rrooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis Prese litions pel us to raiset 
covery with automatic air cushions that dn Aws but it att the yne nunc that, e u “s ty e 
the oroke ,arts together, and bonis them as ur y a ipers w Se e Hy 
broken hmb. It absolutely holds rtant to | > Licalth and Comfort. 
omtortably, and never slips. sie 
t and cool, and conforms to every Peer 5 
fo the body without chafing oF 
emake it to your measure, and send 
‘ tvict quarantes of satistaction 8 Fi AS 
ed ad pina te irprice 90 
vedy, veh ye payee yr teong » 
pinenibe: eu ur order—send it — 
Reve tents — —_ Ss 106 F cl | 
71 ‘ se a it back to us, and we wil retune u 4 Saumple 
ven ‘am That is the pvt we do business— a y ej} FE jou 9d 
tlways absolutely on the square and we have — L 
soul to thousands of people this way tor the HE MOSi COMFOR IND HYGIENIC 
past fen years, Kemenmber, we use no salves, \ 
no harness, no lies, no fakes 9 \Ve just vive you @ st mimness dea at The Manayere . HARRINGTONS sHOWRooMS 13-14 Cheapside, E.C.. 
a reasonable price. Write at once fer our Iiustrated Booklet Makers ot Harring ce I 4 ot Pads, and other 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. Lid. 638H Kingsway House, Kingsway Lon ‘on, W 0.2 a weit nt i al — 
and Accessorves. alilogue, 

TWO SCULLERY HELPS! WAR—CONSUMPTION. 
Tue Tubercle Bacillus is still claiming its victims, and 
unfortunately, many of our men who have escape 

i — the Huns’ bullets have only done so to be claimed by 
The ‘*SCULLION’’ SCRAPER. Made of Stout Meta! this insidious germ, the Tubercle Bacillus There i 
Very handy and use‘ul article for all Pots and Pans. however, a remedy to combat it, although it has not 

Kach 34¢ yet been officially recognised, and anyone suffering 
from Consumption or Tuberculosis in whatever fort 

will be wise to write for full particulars o! the Stevens 

aye Tree . if full details of the case are sent 

The * ELBARD" DISHCLOTH HOLDER. The idea lreatment ; or if gg ec Seg hear 

Washer-up tor all kinds of crockery, &c. No Mork supply of the remedy itself will be despatche 

CHAPYED OK SCALDED HANI Can also be used witn specially suitable, on the distinct understanding tt 

any cloth duster ee x etal scrubber (As illus nothing whatever need be paid for it unless 

po pt : »crotlesprony oe patient be perfectly satisfied with the benefit receive 

May be obtained of all Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or write to and considers the progress made warrants its c 

ELBARD PATENTS CO tinuance. Only address, Charles H. Stevens, 20; 

(Dept. 6). 40 York Road. King’s Cross. London. "1. and 206 Worple Road, Wimbledon, London, $.W 

* Tired 2 No, not 

e really / wear 

er meeis & Lips i oodeMilee 
Don’t set out on your shopping in shoes without 
Wood-Milne Heels—hard pavements and _ their 
nerve-destroying friction will wear you out if you do. 

> 
But wear “* Wood-Milnes,” find how light and buoyant ‘ 





R439 


Wood-Milnes give comfort to the feet 
by imparting a sense of cushioned ease 


to roughest roads, and “ Wood-Milnes ” 
Make Shopping a Pleasure 


“Wood-Milnes” lessen the alter-fatigue of shopping, and 


save the strain upon your temper. 


**Wood-Milnes” keep the shape of the shoes and maintain the 
heels at an even level. They are made in various shapes and 
sizes to fit all footwear in Black, Brown and Grey Rubber. 


Ask your Bootman to fix a pair to-day. 
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_ CHARITABLE APPEALS. “: 


| 


The Editor of “* The Quiver’ 
an ty Donati ms 


a 


wid receive and acknow- 
or Subscriptions for the under- 
harites that are forwarded to him, 


pe. 





addressed La Belie Sauvage, London, F.C.4 














The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOGIETY 


IS SAVING THE CHILDREN 

22,000 received since 1881, including 
1,600 of men on active service, 
4,800 now in the Homes. 


Will YOU k2lp in this 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK 


Gifts gratefully rec eines PREBENDARY 
Old Town Hall, 
Caecgues, &e., 


RUDOLI 
Kennington Road, London, S.€.11. 
crossed and fayable (o ** Waifs and Strays” 


THE LONDON 
CITY MISSION 


appeals for imme 
varied activities, 


























liate help in support of its 


True to their calling 
the Missionaries 


ind with ¢ mendable zeal, 


are 


Daily witnessing. to and expounding the spiritual 
facts of life in ‘the homes of the people ; 


Combating those giant evils that menace the 


peace 

and welfare of the community: 

Prosecuting a vigorous campaign among workin; 
| men at factory gates and in places of pub slic 

resort ; and 

Relieving (as funds permit) the temporal wants 

of the deserving and suftering | 

For further inf ia t pecting te consult the 

latest Report, t fained on ap z the secreta 


KINDLY SEND A CIFT FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
THESE URGENT AND GRACIOUS MINISTRIES. 
Cheque ssed inl 

tothe London Clay Ba Site 
Chairman and Treasurer: F. A. Bev 

















cHuRci ARMY 
WAR FUND 


supports HUNDREDS OF RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES for our gallant men at 
home and in every theatre of war, including 
ibout 200 under shell-fire on the Western 
Front. An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to 


the wounded and the whole. 


MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Huts cost £500; Tents, £300—fully equip- 
ped. £50 pays for a small Che ipel at one ot 
the Huts; £30 for Week's Supply of Free 
Stationery for all the Huts, &c. 


We have to raise fully 


£100,000 


within the next few months. 























SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


First President (1844-1885), LORD SHAPTESBURY. 


**4 great Cheer-up Society for London children, 
an up-to-date live Societs, not a mere machine.’ 


guret IES bead OES ul | BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 


| r children, 
PROVIDES Surgica ™ st ents and Carriages, Home 
( f and ¢ Hlolidays for thousands of 
Crip} Children 
MAINTAINS thir Bran ich and» =go affiliate: A 
li avast network of S« » Moral, and Relig i 
Agencies int mst needy district of London, 
1 en y dependent on voluntary 
§ money and material should 
€ shi ,, 


SIR JOHN KIRK \ P. 32 John St., Bedford Row, Londoa, W.C, 


BAI AY & ¢ leet Street 














LD FRIENDS 


ARE BEST FRIENDS 
TRIED AND SURE. 






_And my Old Friend, 


DR. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Is THE BEST FRIEND OF ALL to me when 
'vea HEADACHE or a GOLD IN THE HEAD.’ 


Cures Catarri ‘ jin ti Head. Ha 
Headache, Dizziness, Faintness, & 
Of ail Chemists a ' P 








Dr, MACKENZIE ‘agoRATORY, Cast St. READING. 








The Henna Cult of Hair Beauty 


Tieeiuine ie 





TTA As iu HH ude 





: Pec iitie, — 
tat) a oe 
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Will you send us 
2/6 for Bread ? 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


The usual ANNUAL APPEAL is made for 
Half-Crowns to help to pay the 


Food Bill 


for our great family of over 7,000 children 
during these lean months. 





The cost of food is constantly increasing. 
The collection at present reaches 
175,320 Half-Crowns. 


Will you please help us to do more, because the need 
great? 4,814 children admitted since War broke out, a 


large proportion being children of soldiers and sailors. 





Will you send a Gift in memory of the Founder, who 
loved little children, and who was a pioneer in saving 
the Nation's babies ? 





I know you will send in one or more Half-Crowns, 

Nels Vonion wacnte’ fick, | Yours faithfully in the service of the Boys and Girls, 

= nents hacareabcepaieicmantate WILLIAM BAKER, “on. Director. 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Bill Fund," and crossed (Notes should be Registered). 


HEAD OFFICES: 18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1, 


Please mention THE Quiver, November, 1917. 
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“Put myself on clothes-rations ; 
—and the Drummer helps 
ie ee ietide Pease act Marvellousiy.” 


he on!y costs a copper or two and that’s how it 
is I seem to get so many new clothes, my dear. 
You should have a dye-day every now and then— 
start to-morrow,” ; 


DRUMMER DYES 


“One Dye for all Fabrics—So Easy to 


Silk, Wool, Cotton or Mixture dyed perfectly with the same 








imple, reliable Drummer. Can be obtained in any colour 
and you can mix hundreds of pleasing Art Shades yourself at 
will, ‘Iry Drummers in the following: 
Casement lapestries Hats ' 
Curtains D Oyli« Boas 
Loose Covers Duchess Sets Feathers 
Cushion Valances Ribbons 
Covers Frock Scarves 
Tea Cosies Overal!s Stockings 
Table Covers Children Pinafores 
Bln Clothes lies Be suve to see the 
Chintzes Blouses &c., &e., &C. Drummer on the 


fack 
Drummer Dyes are sold by Chemists, Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 


An entirely British Product. 


Write now for Free Booklet ‘The Art of Home Dyeing.” 
W. EDGE & SONS, LTD., BOLTON, L ANCS., 
and at Lombard Buildings, Lombard St., Tosente, and 
.. 15 Valentine St, New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Our Christmas Number 
HE Quiver Christmas Number 
will be one of the brightest 
and strongest we have ever 
produced, yet the price will be only 
EIGHTPENCE net. Following up our 
new policy—inaugurated in this 
Number—of giving a long complete 
novel, a leading feature of our Christ- 
mas Number will be the full-length 
story, ‘‘ Betty Uninvited,” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. ‘This is one of 
those delightful romances that make 
you forget the war and leave you 
the happier for the reading. 
sje 
My Idea of An Ideal Christmas 
A novel feature will be an article 
giving ‘‘ My Idea of an Ideal Christ- 
mas,’ by such well-known authors 
as Ethel M. Dell, E. F. Benson, Mar- 
jorie Bowen, Rose Macaulay, Dean 
Hensley Henson, Dr. R. F. Horton, 
etc. The ‘ ideas” will be illustrated 
by leading artists. 
Mr. John Oxenham contributes 
a poem, “‘ The Padre’s Story,” and 
Mr. Harold Begbie continues his 


‘“ Monthly Reflections on Life Without 
a Servant.” 


The Christmas Stories 

The stories will be thoroughly 
‘* Christmassy,” and will include “ A 
Friend in Need,” by Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds ; ‘“‘ The Return,” the story 
of a Christmas Eve, by Brenda Eliza- 
beth Spender; ‘‘ Peaceful Was the 
Night,” by Grace Margaret Gal- 
laher ; and a long instalment of the 
new serial by David Lyall. 


sje 
The Illustrations 

The Number will be profusely illus- 
trated, among the artists being Balliol 
Salmon, A. C. Michael, Harold Cop- 
ping, C. E. Brock, R.I., H. M. Brock, 
R.L., Stanley Davis, E. P. Kinsella, 
Wilmot unt, Treyer Evans, Chanes 
Horrell, Dewar Miils, etc. 

There will be the usual features, 
and special hints on how to make 
Christmas presents. 

THE QvuivER Christmas Number 
will be on sale on November 26th. 
Will readers please order in advance ? 


lh Adie 


. 





[For Contents of this Number see over. 
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For Dainty and Durable Underwear. 


HORROCKSES’ 


CAMBRICS, NAINSOOKS, MADAPOLAMS, 
FINE INDIA LONGCLOTHS ..... . 


are the favourite fabrics for Ladies’ Dainty Underwear. 


Obtainable from all Drapers 
at moderate prices, 


HORROCKSES’ name upon the selvedge 


is a guarantee of high-class quality. 
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rFHE *CHILPRUFE* 


for CHILDREN 


The Best and Healthiest 
Underwear for Children 


HEALTHUL d VDERWEAR 


iN,and ny 


‘CHILPRUFE' 


Fabric is guaranteed all Pl 

WOOL It is made from the highest grade yarn 

is finished by a secret process which increases 

natural durability of the wool and renders it soft 

unshrinkable, and, as the name implies, it reduce 
risk of chill to a minimum, 


EASILY WASHED, UNSHRINKABLE, 
AND VERY DURABLE. 


Of Drape md Outht vy addvess of nea 
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Pp « tppiication, 


MANEFG. CO, Li 
( : Bolton, Propr.) 
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> =. ‘Ennobling toil, that gives no soil 
CW sr xcynsn To her hands’ beauty . . ” 


ROYAL VINOLIA CREAM. 
ROUGH, red, chapped hands are one of the 


worst discomforts that beset the woman 
worker doing rough work in the open. 


In these cases the application of Royal Vinolia Cream will 
be found to give instant relief. It is a specially medicated, 
antiseptic cream, which quickly soothes and heals chaps, cuts 
and abrasions. Used as a face cream it keeps the complexion 
clear, healthy and radiant. 


Teoprecen the hands becoming rough 
a 






For giving the teeth a pearly white- 
chapped, dust them liberally ness Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste 
with Royal Vinolia Talcum is ideal. It keeps the mouth pure and 
Powder after drying. It is deli- sweet, and by destroying the germs 
cately perfumed, soothing, cooling of decay it preserves the teeth. 
and antiseptic. Most efficacious Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste is 
in preventing chafing. Packed im sold in tubes of two sizes. Use it 
y dredger-top tins, regularly night and morning. 
THE WOMAN WORKER'S TOILET. 
Royal Vinolia Cream - - - Boxes, 1/14 & 2]- 
Royal Vinolia Talcum Powder : Tins, 9d. & 1/3 
Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste - - Tubes, 6d. & 1/- 
VINOLIA COMPANY LTD. LONDON & PARIS. 
_ 
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LIFE’S HORIZON. 


Prepare for the Children’s Future. 
’ THE opportunities of the future for those who save are 


many. Don't spend all you earn. Save as muchas you 
can week by week. Save for your children’s educa- 
tion. Give them the right start in life. This is not preaching y 
—it is sound common sense. Invest your money where it A 
will grow and help your Country at the same time. Buy 







| 
Government securities. War Savings Certificates are ideal, — 
Each 15/6 becomes £1 in 5 years and you can get your money a 
whenever you want it, or, if you prefer them, buy National War 


Bonds. To do without trifles now will mean that you can buy useful 


things in the future. 
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Issued by the National War Savings Committee 
(Appointed by His Majesty's Treasury), 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 

Are you one of our 4,000,000 War Savers ? 
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For 
Wounded Soldiers 


and Others 


£10 will be given for the best 


Motto designed by a Wounded 
Soldier or Sailor. For full 
particulars see page 56. 


Pass this copy on to a 
Wounded Soldier—or hand it 
in to a Post Office for the 
troops at the Front. 
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Our New Serial Story 
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N ENGLISH ROSE 


DAVID 


CHAPTER I 
The Start of the Adventure 


HE departure Charing 
Cross when the boat train is getting 


platform at 


under way is always an interesting 
place, full of possibility and suggestion ta 
the student otf 


the war the 


human nature Sut during 


scene has often been too 
poignant, causing the eves to tingle even 
while the heart swells with pride over the 
quiet courage of the British grit 

One quite early in the war, 
before ineffable longing for these tragedies 
to cease had become the dominant 
little = party 


morning 


note, a 
there 
Struggle was just getting in its 


gathered whom the 
grip 
Among the early arrivals was a taxi-cab 
which had driven all the way from Streat 
ham Common and contained three people— 
a middle-aged woman and two virls. 
“Don’t you think you'd bette 
at once, dear?” said Mrs, Marsham to the 
elder and plainer of her two daughters. 
“Such a string in front! You could be 
getting the tickets and seeing about seats.” 
“There's plenty of time, mother,” 
Ann quietly, her small, dark 


get down 


said 
, somewhat 


LYALL 


hatchet-looking face wearing its usual ex- 
pression of resignation and_ philosophical 
“Besides, Cicely hasn't a lot of 
luggage, we can carry it all among us.” 
“We'll have to,” said Cicely cheerfully. 
“When [ came down to see Gwen Foley off 
we carried her cabin trunk. 


exercise too It 


endurance. 


It’s jolly good 
your complexion 
If the war doesn’t hurry up a bit 
we shall be finding all sorts of new recipes 


makes 
lovely 


for beauty, so that the beauty-parlours will 
be empty.” 

She needed no beauty-parlours nor artifi- 
cial aids from any source whatsoever, being 
surely the fatrest 
on, 


that e’er the sun shone 

Two daughters of one race were Ann and 
Cicely Marsham, but there was no point ot 
resemblance them, 


hearty affection. 


between there 
Ann, the sister 


whom Nature had not endowed with the gift 


though 
Was a very 


of beauty, was singularly free from jealousy 
of her pretty sister, and even their mother’s 
open adoration of Cicely’s looks and the too 
frequent allusion to them as a great family 
asset failed to rouse anything in Ann but a 
yood-natured amusement. It was all such 
a game, and, standing on the outside, as it 











were, she was able to get the onlooker’s full 
view. 

Cicely wore nurse’s uniform, and the 
demure ‘little bonnet, with its enchanting 
bow under the dainty little chin, made her 
look like a picture. She was smiling, but 
her eyes were dancing with excitement as 
the hearts of the young will dance even in 
war time when other hearts are heavily 
aching. And that is well, since without the 
gay and gallant smile of youth where would 
be our ship of State? Alas, heavily 
weighted, it might go to the bottom. 

The mother was youthful-looking still, 
though about her eyes and mouth were the 
little lines telling of her worrying tempera- 
ment. 

“But you might be finding Aunt Georgie,” 
she said, craning her neck from the window 
of the taxi, first forward and then back- 
ward. 

“She isn't in front, nor behind, that I 
can see. Look out, Ann, your eyes are 
better than mine. Can you see Benthall ? 
He’s always a figure. I can’t think how 
Aunt Georgie is going to do without him, 
in the war zone. He’s such an important 
part of her entourage.” 

“Oh, he is only postponed, mother,” said 
Cicely cheerfuly. “Aunt Georgie gets most 
things, and pretty soon I’m sure the august 
Benthall will be tearing along the French 
roads in all the majesty of a new uniform 
plus the Red Cross. Personally, I loathe 
the creature, he’s eaten up with vanity. All 
Aunt Georgie’s fault, of course. I hope 
they’ll conscript him before the end of the 
war, then there'll be a new Benthall.” 

Cicely spoke gaily, and though her words 
were severe, there was not a trace of malice. 
Her nature was devoid of it. She was as 
sweet as she looked—a real English rose, 
to bloom for the brightening of a sad old 
world. 

“What do you see, Ann? Sister Ann, 
Sister Ann, do you see anybody coming ?” 

“T think I see Benthall wearing an in- 
jured air indicating that he loathes being 
mixed up in a common crowd, and having 
to wait his turn.” 

Mrs. Marsham immediately gripped her 
handbag and prepared to dismount, but 
Cicely restrained her. 

“Mother, don't get out. You'll get 
knocked down, or lost, or something. You 
know what Aunt Georgie is when anything 
extra is on. Before she left Hans Crescent 
the whole household, if not on the doorstep, 
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would be inside, driven to the edge of 
desperation. She hasn’t had time to cool 
down yet, like we have, coming all the way 
from Streatham. Why shouldn’t we all get 
down? Ann and I could easily carry every 
thing between us. This awful thing is 
mounting steadily, six and eightpence —just 
the price of a lawyer's letter, isn’t it?” 

“Never mind. It is thot every day a 
member of the family goes to France on 
war duty,” said Mrs. Marsham with an air 
of motherly pride. 

“T think Cis’s suggestion is excellent, 
mother. And if you'll take the dressing- 
case we can easily manage the box. It’s so 
small and compact.” 

“Brainy kid!” laughed Cicely, and the 
next minute they were beginning to put the 
suggestion into execution. 

When the reckoning was paid she left the 
girls to proceed to the platform, and, armed 
with Cicely’s dressing-case and rug, made 
straight for her sister-in-law’s car, from 
which that majestic being, apparently 
struck by the same idea, was already 
descending, leaving her maid Cheetham in 
charge of the luggage. 

Her long cloak flew back as she stepped 
to the ground, displaying the large red 
cross prominent on her ample bosom. She 
was Roger Marsham’s sister, and had 
known his wife in her girlhood, but they 
were neither friends nor yet even amiable 
acquaintances. 

All the Marshams were poor as church 
mice, and realising quite early in her 
career that to marry money was her only 
chance, Georgie had done it. She had 
made an excellent choice in a rich City 
merchant, to whom in due course knight- 
hood came as a natural right. She had 
never loved him, but she had had a happy 
life, and had made him happy, which was 
a great triumph. Love is the crown of 
life, undoubtedly, but it has its thorns, and 
has to be paid for, coin by coin, till the 
measure is fully pressed down and running 
over, 

The Winyards had trusted one another, 
and not demanding too much had lived 
placidly and understandingly together, and 
when Sir Richard died his widow had 
mourned him sincerely. He had left her a 
fortune and a_ beautiful house in Hans 
Crescent. 

A country place they had never pos- 
sessed, though Lady Winyard, who had 
been brought up in a county family, greatly 
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desired it. Her husband's tastes had not 
run in that direction. He was London 
born, and country life did not attract him. 
She had been too wise to insist, though she 
had told him frankly that if they had had 
any children she would have insisted. 

“You don’t understand, Dick,” she had 
told him. “In London you are only a 
number in a street, whatever your name 
‘a 

He had smiled at that—the indulgent 
smile of the man who listens respectfully to 
an adored woman’s slightest word. But he 
did not believe what she said, or, to put it 
more correctly, he did not understand. 

Lady Winyard, rich and unattached, haa 
been busy on all sorts of war work in the 
seven months the war had lasted, and was 
now going out to the French Red Cress to 
run a private hospital for them, financing 
it from the foundation. She was taking her 
favourite niece with her as a nurse, and for 
the first time in their lives Ann envied her 
sister. 

Lady Winyard had not been altogethet 
disinterested in her invitation, because she 
was fully aware what an asset a charming 
young companion is to an elderly woman, 
and also, Cicely accomplished 
French scholar, having spent three years 
at a very select 


Was an 
boarding school in the 
environs of Paris at ber aunt's expense. 
Though very glad to secure Cicely’s ser- 
vices, Lady Winyard had, in conversation 
with her mother, laid some stress on the 
privilege conferred, explaining that she was 
werwhelmed by offers and 
ladies of wealth and rank. 
Sara, one 


from 

“One Duchess 
and dozens of 
thers,” she had said impressively to Mrs. 
Marsham, 


I equests 


Viscountess, 


“all of them not only dying to 
come, but positively aching to pay their 
wn way, share expenses, anything, to get 
out.” 

Mrs. Marsham had listened politely, but 
afterwards declared stoutly to her husband 
that she did not believe a word of it, and 
that it was just his sister's horrid way of 
spoiting everything by her overweening 
patronage 

There was no trace of resentment in het 
face or manner, however, as she wriggled 
along between the Waiting motors to Lady 
Winyard’s car. E 

“Ah, there you are, dear Georgie!” she 
called out, her voice shrill with excitement. 
“We are just a little way in front. Can 
I do anything for you? It is really better 


to get out. 


Ihe girls are seeing to every- 
thing. 


Good morning, Benthall! Good 
morning, Cheetham!” she said, including 
the maid and the chauffeur in one gracious 
bow. “Are you all going to France?” 
*Benthall isn’t,” answered their mistress 
rather curtly. “I haven’t got the permit 
for the car yet; but I hope it’s coming 
later. Cheetham yoes, of course. How do 
you suppose I could get along without 
her?’ 
Lady 
brother’s 
her with 


Winyard 


wife, 


did not 
and did _ not 
brains. In her 
insignificant, 
person, 


admire her 
even credit 
she was a 
most commonplace, dowdy 
little wore her suburban 
clothes without the slightest distinction. 


eyes 


who 


Lady Winyard herself was tall, and 
inclined to stoutness, which a _ clever 
dressmaker skilfully disguised. Even the 
straight lines of her uniform were so 
cleverly arranged that it had the effect 


of making her look almost slim. 
The 


generou 


Marshams were not inclined to a 
habit of body, but Lady Winyard 
had lived long in the lap of luxury, and 
her table had always been 
lavishness. 


noted for its 
Her face at fifty-five was still 
fair and unlined, while her sister-in-law, 


who was three years younger, was thin 
and eager, with tell-tale lines here and 


there, and rather tired eyes. 


Mrs. Marsham had had a very happy 
life so far as her family relations were 
concerned, but it had not been free from 


a great deal of acute anxiety of a sordid 
kind. Her husband had not been able to 
remain on the family estate at Lesterford, 
and it had been all sold except the manor 
house itself, which, with fifty acres of park- 
like land—zide advertisement—had been let 
toarich Jewish magnate. Through influence 
Mr. Marsham had sought and obtained a 
position in the Home Office; but it was 
an obscure position, bringing in a salary 
no more than sufficient to keep the house 
together. 
For their three sons unheard-of sacrifices 
had been made, as the idea of depriving 
them of public school education had not 
entered into their scheme of things. No 
Marsham had ever gone through life with- 


out a_ public school education, therefore 
Roger Marsham’s sons followed in the 
footsteps of their ancestors. Sometimes, 


however, knowing how hard is the struggle 
in the City, Roger Marsham had wondered 











whether it would not have been more politic 
to depart from immemorial custom and to 
have prepared them, frankly and efficiently, 
for business life. 

These regrets the war had banished, how- 
ever, for they were all in it. Roger, the 
eldest son, had been in the Herts 
Yeomanry, had been mobilised on the first 
day of war; and the other two, Dick and 
Tony, had followed almost immediately. 

Needless to Mrs. Marsham 
mensely proud of her boys serving, and at 
the back of 
rich sister-in-law, who, 
stake in 
fuss 


who 


saV, Was im 


her mind really pitied her 


imme 
had 
little 


having no 
diate personal the 
to make a 
share. 
Lady Winyard, who did not like 
ing, decided to follow the example of her 


strurgle, 


great about her own 


Watlt- 


relatives in front and get out of the car. 
“Can’t I do anything, Georgie? The 
girls are in front. Cicely hasn’t much 


luggage—would you like me to bring her 
to you: 

“No, no; but if you would go on ahead 
our tickets 
Cheetham 
a porter. There's a 

Mrs. Marsham 
tion, which 


and see about ‘first’ for me 


and ‘second’ for and send me 
vood creature!’ 

the appella- 
resented, grasped 
the sheaf of notes thrust into het 
trotted off. In time all 


liminaries were got through. 


swallowed 
she secretly 
hand, and 
the 


The V passe d 


course ot pre 
the barrier and assembled on the plattorm 


beside the waiting train 


Ci ely’s eves detected, at the 
farther father’s figure approach 
ing, and flew to meet him. He tall, 


thin, slender person, shabbily dressed, but 


watching 
end, het 


Was a 


unmistakably a ventleman His ventle, 
benignant expression won everybody with 
whom he came in contact, and he was a 
general favourite outside, and adored in 


his home 

His expression was invariably 
for he had 
fices of Lesterford 


was no grizzler; 


own 
a little sad, 
much when the 


given up sacri 


became urgent gut he 
he made the best of every- 
thing, and left the grumbling to In 
who was 


He had 


however, partly because he 


wite, 


quite able to grumble for two. 


borne with her in saintly fashion, 
ympathised sO 
keenly with her, realising that it 1 
for a 


come 


Worse 


woman, country born and bred, to 


out of a stately home to a small 
suburban house, and partly because it wa 


his 


siderate to everybody, 


sweet nature to be tender and con 


friend and foe alike 
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word only 


I use the relatively, because in 
all the Marsham had _ no 


enemy, and the very crossing sweepers and 


world Rover 


the lift-boys wished him well and were the 


better for his smile. 

“So you did manage to vet leave. 
Daddy?” cried Cicely, as she folded het 
two clinging hands on his arm. “Every 
body’s up here Aunt Georgie’ positively 
resplendent in her new uniform! I’ve 
nothing left to wish for now—except that 
we were all going,” she said presently, and 
her sweet lips trembled ever so slightly as 
she realised that the moment of real 
parting had come, 

Then the brother and sister greeted one 
another. They had not met for weeks, 
though Lady Winyard was very fond of 
him, and admired him immensely, but was 
sorry he had been such a failure in life. 

‘I'm quite all right, thank you, Roger,” 
she replied in answer to his question. “You 
want to say something to me All right; 


come along. We've a good twenty minutes 

yet, so there is plenty of time 

glad | 
wanted to see 

take 


anything to 


‘I'm manaved to get here in 
time | 
ask 
I don't 
in’ France 

“What could possibly 
asked Lady Winvyard in a 


voice ‘We're 


you, Georgie, to 


Cicely 
her 


you to special care ot 


want happen to 


happe n to he es 7 


slightly ironical 


not goiny anywhere near the 


firing-line Cocur la Reine is at least thirty 
miles back.” 

Battle lines have a habit of swinging to 
and fro,” he reminded het *And the Ger- 
mans are making progress in France, worse 
luck But it wasn't so much mere. bodily 
danger [ was thinking of as the other 
sort She mustn't get in with undesit 
ables, Georgie And, above all, please 


remember | don’t want her to marry a 


Frenchman 


Rover What 


: Keep your mind at rest, 


a worrter vou are Sut | suppose you can’t 
help it Ill take care of the child all 
right There aren’t going to be any high 
jinks in my hospital, [ tell you! T don’t 
propose to be classed with Kitchener’s 
plague of women after the war is over. 


I'm out to do a bit of real honest work, and 


] preter to do it for France because well, 
perhaps vou know whiy 

An extraordinary expression of  softne 
wept acro her hard tace, and in a flash 
Rover Marsham understood, remembering 
the old love atiair between hi ister and 
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I've nothing left to wish for now —except that we Bicaiss Boule. 
were all going,’’ and her sweet lips trembled.” 








a young attaché at the French Embassy 
in London that had occasioned so much 
heart-burning at Lesterford, and had been 
the theme of many family conclaves. It 
gave him a strange thrill, such as we all 
have felt when suddenly we behold un- 
suspected fires in the hearts of those with 
whom we have walked side by side, un- 
knowing and unheeding, through grey, 
quiet years. He did not speak for a 
moment, and in that moment his sister's 
mood changed. 

“I'll take care of her all right, and it 
is quite time she was taken from this im- 
possible environment. I'd have offered to 
adopt her long ago, Roger, but I’m ayainst 
it in principle. I’ve never had a child, 
but I’ve never been able to see the fair- 
ness of taking one out of a family and 
completely cutting that one off. It has 
to be complete and final, of course, or it 
is no good.” 

“You are right; it is worse than death. 
I’m glad you never asked it, Georgie. I'd 
certainly have refused.” 

“Poor old Roger, you’ve gone on steadily 
refusing most things that might have pal- 
liated your misfortunes. But I admire you 
for it, and I’m proud of the boys. You'll 
get credit with them, anyway, never fear.” 

They turned to thread their way back 
along the crowded platform to their own 
little group; and as Lady Winyard’s eyes 
fell on Ann’s inconspicuous figure, she said 
suddenly : 

“What are you going to do with Ann, 
Roger? She has no looks, poor thing! 1 
don’t see that she has a chance, even in 
the war.” 

“Ann’s all right; she'll find the way,” 
said her father, without a trace of anxiety 
in his voice. All his concern at the moment 
was for his beautiful younger daughter; as 
a man of the world and a student of human 
nature, he knew that the woman dowered 
with beauty, while she finds the world at 
her feet, is likewise liable to- certain pit- 
falls from which her plainer sisters are 
exempted. 

There was a good deal of chaff and happy 
nonsense talked in the next few minutes. 
It took the edge off the pain of parting, 
though there were many genuine tears shed 
as the packed train, with its load of pul- 
sating humanity, moved out from grey old 
London. It marked the first stage of what 
was to prove an eventful journey to many 

and the last for some. 
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It is very stale on the departure platform 
when the boat train moves out. 

‘I simply can’t go home,” said Mrs. 
Marsham discontentediy. “Can’t you stop 
out and lunch with us somewhere, Roger 

-take us to your club, perhaps?” 


‘I can’t possibly, dear. I had the 
greatest difficulty in getting out for an 
hour. We're so very short-handed.” 


“Then Ann and I will go west and have 
luncheon somewhere. We must do some- 
thing to prevent us from loathing every 
thing--including one another.” 


<So 


The little voyage to France was very 
familiar to Cicely Marsham; she had made 


it so often during her schooldays. They 
attracted considerable attention on_ the 
crowded boat. They were certainly very 


attractive specimens of British womanhood, 
and nobody had a doubt but that they were 
mother and daughter. 

All sorts and conditions were represented 
on deck, but the Red Cross predominated so 
tremendously that it might quite properly 
have been labelled a Red Cross boat. 

‘1 wonder where all these people are 
going, Cicely?’ remarked Lady Winyard 
*“ Weird specimens, some of them are! They 
can’t, surely, all be yoing to hospitals in 
France.” 

‘I see a good many different badges,” 
observed Cicely. 

Lady Winyard sniffed. 

“Yes--on a good many able-bodied young 
men who ought to be wearing different 
clothes. But they'll all be taken, I’m sure, 
before the end. There’s Cheetham rushing 
to the gangway, bowled over already! The 
Channel is a bit choppy this morning, but 
not out of the way for a March day.” 

Both Cicely and her aunt were good 
sailors. Lady Winyard had been twice 
round the world, and her husband had 
raced a yacht at Cowes, so the sea had 
no terrors for her. They were quite fresh 
when they arrived at Boulogne, and it was 
there that the car began to be activels 
missed. 

They could not get on without several! 
days’ delay, as the railways were required 
first and foremost for troops; and as they 
were only part of a new Red Cross unit 
there, the authorities did not appear to 
consider their case one of extreme urgency 

Cicely enjoyed the few days at the 
Hote] Cambon, however, and Lady Wit- 
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yard managed to hire a car, in which she 
drove to Wimereux and various other places 
where acquaintances or friends were helping 
in hospitals. 

At last the eventful morning came when 
they were enabled to start out on the rail- 
way journey which would take them to their 


destination. It was only sixty-five miles, 
but it took them the better part of the 
day to get to the little wayside station 
of Fouches, which was the nearest point 
to the chateau of Coeur la Reine. It was 
the property of an old friend of Lady 
Winyard’s, and had been compulsorily 
vacated in the earliest days of the war 
by the chatelaine, who was nursing at her 
town house in Paris. It had been pre- 
sented to the Red Cross then, but had 
passed through many vicissitudes, had 


been once in German occupation, and was 
now rather discredited, through mismanage- 
ment and mistakes of various kinds. 

Some members of the old staff were still 
in residence, but there was a great lack of 
a capable managing head. After consider- 
able correspondence with the French Red 
Cross authorities, Lady Winyard had offered 
to come and entire charge and to 
finance it, provided she was allowed cer- 
tain privileges in the matter of having 
own friends with her. The only 
had brought, so far, was her niece, as 


take 


her 
one she 
she 
felt it necessary to see the place before she 
-hould enter on any final arrangements. 


When the train drew up at the little way 


side station, so typically French, with its 
little green estaminet covered with trellis 
and vine leaves, and guarded by a_ thin, 
small French soldier in the — familiar 
uniform, Cicely felt her heart beat. 

“It’s like the back of beyond, Aunt 
Georgie. Do you think it can be the 
place? ” 

‘Il think it is I made pretty drastic 
inquiries. Heavens! Are we supposed to 
be going to get into that awful fly-blown 
old chariot drawn by two mules What 


is the distance to the chateau 


she asked 
the old, doddering object who seemed to 
be in charge of the whole depot 

“Only one kilometre, madame,” 


was the 
man’s answer : 


held het 


and thereafter she 


peace. 

It was not possible to take anything in 
the curious little fiacre but their personal 
belongings, and Cicely had to explain. to 
the old official that the heavy bagyage must 
remain until be 


arrangements 


could made 


for sending down from the chateau for it. 
So they drove away in the still sunshine 
of that exquisite spring afternoon, through 
a peaceful and beautiful country apparently 
yet untouched by war. But 
drove the coachman explained, 
poignant the Boches 
actually passed that way in their hurried 
first sweeping advance towards Paris, and 
had not wrought destruction only because 
they had not had time. 

Through the however, more 
especially when the wind stirred in a cer- 
tain direction, came the dull booming sound 
which those who have once heard it, even 


as as they 
few 


had 


in a 


sentences, how 


stillness, 


at a distance, can never again forget. 

‘I do believe I the guns, 
Georgie!” said thrilling at 
thought. 


hear Aunt 


Cicely, the 
“Ask the driver,” she suggested quickly. 
Cicely put the question, and the answer 

came readily. 

“Ves. 
doubt. 
When the 
because the seems to 
The children do not heed it 
keeps the women awake. 


mademoiselle, 
They 


the guns 
cease here 
the windows 


beyond 
seldom now 
rattle, 
nearer. 
It only 
Crest la guerre.” 

In many places women workers were busy 
in the fields. Nowhere was a man labourer, 
unless he was very old, to be seen. 


wind rises 


sound come 


no. 


It was 
as if a strange blight had fallen on every- 
thing. 


Even though there were no. signs of 
active 


desolation ot destruction, it 


a singular depression in the mind. 


created 


Both were glad when presently the driver 
turned once mere on his box and pointed 
with his whip towards the broad sweep of 


woodland in the near distance. 


“Le Bois de Reine,” he said. “And if 
the ladies would look a little to the 
left they would see the smoke from the 
chateau.” 

In twenty minutes from that moment 
they passed through the finely wrought 
yates, from which the Red Cross ensign 
tlew. 


There was a long, beautiful avenue lead 
ing into the heart of the Bois de Reine, in 
which the chateau was completely hidden. 
It was found to stand on a slight eminence, 
however, when they came within sight of 


it, and it had a noble terrace, with stone 
buttresses, running for several hundred 
vards in front. It was a beautiful speci- 


men of Middle Age architecture, a typically 
noble house belonging to one of the old 


families 
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fallen a 


Hundreds of such homes have 


prey to the invader, and his worst passions 
have often been wreaked on their defilement 
and final destruction. 

Aunt 
that it 


It looks as if kings and queens 


“What a glorious place, Georgie! 
It 


hospital ! 


does seem a shame should be a 


ought to inhabit it.” 
Winvard 


her first view of the place, which far ex 


Lady was much pleased with 


ceeded in beauty and importance the photo 


graphs she had seen of it. Presently they 
were at the front entrance, where they were 
received by the French matron and_ the 


military surgeon, who were in charge. 
Lady Winyard was not lacking in dignity 


to meet this new situation, but she feit the 
lack of fluent French in the various inter 
views immediately following, and so did 
not let Cicely much out of her sight. At 


last, however, they were released from the 
formaiities of their reception, and were con 
to ot 
the visitors from England 


ducted the suite rooms set apart for 


Cicely had quickly sensed that they were 
} | 


only in a moderate degree welcome, and 
that it would not be a very easy position 
to occupy for a time, at least, until they 


had got a thorough grip ot the situation 


At the 


She was enchanted with the place 


back of the chateau there was a spacious 
ourtyard, in which grew great) chestnut 
trees, and where some extra and tem 
porary buildings for the accommodation 
4 the patients had been hastily erected. 
It rather spoiled the effect, but could not 
entirely destroy the old-world aspect. of 
the place 

She washed her hands hastily, and went 
downstairs to take a walk across the 
ourtyard, and, if possible, to gain a 
littke private impression of the actual work 


being carried on. She was not particularly 
drawn towards the few nurses she had seen: 
they did not appear to possess the qualities 


of the nurses 


he 


tomed, nor to belong to the 


had 


same class 


to whom been accus 


She 


had to remind herself that the nursing pro 
lession before the Wal Wa hot oO honoured 
in France as it is in England 

She looked into the new wards but they 


were quite empty, and as she flitted quickly 


thiough one and came out by the other door 
she met an orderly in uniform 

He saluted and stood aside, and, much 
interested, Cicely took a second glance at 
him He did not look like a’ French 
man. There was something definitely and 


he 


yentleman, too, 


British in the 
He 


unttorm 
the 


typically very way stood 
looked a 
left 
of fit and sma 
kenglish, 


the moment 


at attention 


though his something to be 


desired in way tness 


*| believe she said, 
the ot 


An expression of profound surprise crosse 


you are 


on spur 
his rather dark, inscrutable-looking face 

‘I do happen to be a British 
But 
has 


subye ct 
the | 


expected { 


he conceded 
Winvard 
long . 
Not exactly I 
this very 


you are not 


who been or 
with her, however, 


do 


krencl 


came 
How 


Ina 


afternoon, you happen to 


be here as an orderly hospital 


He shrugyed his shoulders 
If you put a question in France to-day 
on any subject under heaven, there is but 
one aliswel { ‘est la guerre. Will it suffice, 
mademoiselle : 
My name is Marsham To whom do 
I speak said Cicely, interested beyond 
belief in this extraordinary and = quite 
unexpected happening 
“My name would not interest you much, 
I’m afraid I'm only a servant here, and 
you are entitled to issue orders to me and 
expect to be obeved " 
CHAPTER II 
The Two Orderlies 
ICELY regarded him steadily for a 
moment The musical notes of his 


pleasant though lightly muftled 

voice were those ol an educated man 
Apart from that, however, h appearance 
and personality were = strikin He had a 
tall, vaunt figure, on which the uniform 
ot the Red Cro hut oosely Hh 
features thouch liyhtl inclined — to 
hat hin were revular: hi forehead 
noble, hi eve ot in I depth and 
sottne It would have been difficult to 
detine Ins age, but Cicely noticed that his 
hair was slightly tinged with gre at the 
tempt 

These are signs to appe al to the heart 
of a woman, and Cicely’ heart wa olt 
enough She bevan to feel that Corur la 
Reine might have tremendous possibilities 
quite apart from the wat 

How do you, an English ursin te 


come here he asked, and his air was quit 
though his 


at all the air one micht expect in a } 


authoritative, voice wa 


orderly 
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‘¢*What is the distance to the chateau?’ 
she asked the old doddering object ’’—»p 


little 
home 


I'm not a sister at all-—-only a poor 
V.A.D., who doesn’t even feel at 
her yet,” 

He glanced at her hands, and, though he 
said nothing, Cicely had the curious feeling 


in 
uniform 


that he was thinking of the ministry they 
might be called on to offer to the gallant 
sons of France who had spilled their 
blood freely and vladly for her defence 


and salvation 
Lady Winyard happens to be my aunt, 
and she brought me here because, I fanev, 


she thought my knowledge of French might 
be of use.” 


“Ah, you speak French he said, using 
the language with a perfect: accent It 
you are ever so rood as to peak to me, 
mademoise lle, let it be in French.” 

“But why You are English, and we 
should do honour to our own tongue,” said 
Cicely, on the spur of the moment. “ French 


Orawn by 
9 Stanley Oavis. 


is beautiful, and | but I have lots 


of sympathy with the enraged traveller who, 


love it, 


When reproached with his ignorance of a 
certain foreign language, said there was 
only one language, and that it was the duty 
of the entire world to learn it Of course, 
he meant English!’ 

A slight, dry smile relieved the gravity 
of the orderlv’s face. 

“Where did you learn to speak such 
beautiful French, may |. ask pursued 
Cicely, interested more and more ‘Not 
in an English public school, | am sure.” 

“Heaven forbid! Um not English—I’m 
Trish My name ts Kan 

But surely Ireland is apart of the 
Impire, too said Cicely in a_ puzzled 
voice, recalling stories of patriots who, 
stung by the real or fancied wrongs of 
their unhappy country, had breathed forth 
threatenings avainst the hated English, 
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who had played them false. He 
exactly like an Irish patriot; she 
diately decided that he was one. 

“I have lived several years in France. 
I happened to be in Paris when the war 
broke out, and I joined the Foreign Legion. 
I was wounded in their ranks, and came 
here for treatment. When | am fully 
recovered from my wound I'll go back.” 

“How thrilling! But why France, when 
there is England to fight for?” she asked, 
longing to probe beneath the surface and 
find some elucidation of an 
mystery. 


looked 


imme- 


apparent 
He looked away from her to where the 
chestnut buds were showing white and green 
against the background of the sky, and he 
had the expression of the man who evades 
the real issue. 

“I owed a debt to France—and since we 
are allies, what's the odds?” 

“You don’t look in the 
orderly,” maintained Cicely 

The stranger smiled then. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, if misfortune makes 
people acquainted with strange bedfellows, 
it is certain that war works a 
miracles each day that it is waged. I 
am not the only British subject here,” he 
added, hesitating slightly on his choice of 
words. “There is a real Englishman here, 
on whom you must exercise your persuasive 
arts. His name is Steering.” 

“But how extraordinary! It sounds like 
a little British colony in the heart of France. 
What is he doing here? Why 
khaki and in the fighting-line?” 

Kane shrugged his shoulders 

“That I can’t tell you. But he is a 
person with a past--I could sweai Not 
that he has confided it to me, 
are very 


least like an 
frankly. 


thousand 


isn’t he in 


though we 
good and work excel- 
lently together. We are united in om 
for France and our 
for the noble, 
her sons.” 
“You talk like a book,” said Cicely, more 
touched than she cared to show. “Well, I 
must go making a tour of in- 


comrades 
love 
unbounded admiration 


self-sacrificing courage of 


now. I'm 


spection. TI am something like a cat who 
goes to a new domicile -I must see every 
corner before I can settle down.” 

With a hroom to sweep it all very 


clean—in the English way,” sugvested the 
stranger, with a faint ironical smile. “ But 
not, | hope, wholly oblivious of the distaste 
of those who are included in the sweeping 


up process? ” 


“You talk in enigmas, but when 
to know one another better [| 
you to do that, Mr. Kane,” 
with a flash of her pretty 
“Who is this coming? Is 
comrade, Mr. This is 
rather overwhelming for a send-off. How 


am I expected to address you and Mr, 
Steering?” 


we get 
shan’t permit 
said Cicely, 
eyes on his 
sombre face. 


it your Steering 


She asked this because she discerned, even 
at a casual glance, that Steering also was 
a gentleman, accordiny to the standards of 
her world and class. No 
misused, and for that reason it has 
been repudiated by some who have given 
the matter thought, and who think the last 
syllable cannot be improved upon. 

Steering, 


word has been 


more 


though a less commanding 
figure than the man to whom Cicely was 
speaking, had a certain grace and agile- 
ness which suggested public school games 
strenuously played, hard riding to hounds, 
all the virile sports of a race whose youthful 
training the war has justified. 

He had a handsome, even a winning, face 
very fair skinned, with light, shifty 
blue eves, a small moustache, and a very 
But the jaw lacked strength, 
observer 


rather 


mobile mouth. 
and the keen would have 


quick to detect a lack of moral fibre in th 
curves of the 


been 
face. Cicelv, however, saw 
nothing but the winning smile, and he came 
forward with a confident, dashing air which 
contrasted with Kane’s diffidence 
and somewhat deprecating speech. If onl 
a hospital orderly, it was in 


strongly 


part a mas 
querade, and Steering had the joyous confi 
dence of the man whose position had at 
least been once assured, whatever 
be now 


A pretty 


it might 


face is ever a beacon for such 
as he, and the beautiful creature in nurse’s 
garb drew him like a magnet So far, one 


of his plaints Cour la 


regarding life at 
been the age and 


ness of the staff 


Reine had unattractive- 


There was just an instant’s awkwardness 
as they stood little 


together, 3 triangle, 


all unconscious of how inextricably and 


strangely the threads of their lives were 
to be bound up before destiny had worked 
its will with them 

To Cicely the situation wa 
interesting She wa 


natural 


intensely 
young, and had a 
bent 


towards 


romance, and_ there 


was much dramatic possibility in this 
which had suddenly 


outlook for her 


Situation, 


( hanged 


Kane, 


the whole with 
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a certain laboured courtesy, stepped into 
the breach. . 
“This is an English lady, Steering——just 


arrived, and much surprised to find us here, 
Good made- 
moiselle! ” he added in French, and walked 


as vou can see. afternoon, 
away with the final air of a man from whom 
nothing more can be expected or required. 
Steering took off his cap with a sweep. 
“By Jove, and this is a bit of all right!” 
he said, with his most youthful, joyous air. 
“Where have you sprung from, and when 
did you come?” 
His manner was that of an equal, but 


before she answered he drew himself 
sharply together. 

“Oh, I say, please excuse me!  That’s 
the worst of doing this sort of thing. A 


chap can't always remember his p's and 


q's. I haven’t the right to ask these 
personal questions; but I’m jolly glad to 
see you, all the same. It’s like a cup of 
cold water in a thirsty land! Have you 


seen the sisters here? Excellent creatures, 
but emphatically not chosen for their looks.” 

Cicely, though perhaps she ought to 
have resented the speec h, could not repress 
1 smile. 

‘I am sure they are all dears, and that 
the potlus love them. What I want to know 
is What you and the other man are doing 
here. He surprised me a little, but Ze looks 
as if he might have a very good reason.” 

“So he has He's 
Irish, and Paris for years, 


nursing his grievances against the English. 


a regular bag of them 


he’s been in 


One of the sort that stirs up strife- though 
he’s a jolly good chap, and I’m awfully 
fond of him. I believe in select circles 


he’s called a patriot, though our Govern- 
ment has anothe: 
“How 


name for them.” 
thrilling! Of 
gentleman? ” 


course, he’s a 
“Of course. Got a place somewhere in 
the bogs of South Ireland. He talks of 
it sometimes, and you feel as if he 


were 
reading from the Bible I think he’s 
slightly touched myself, but vou can't 
help liking him. What part of England 
do you hail from, if I may be so bold 
as to ask?” 

“I? Oh, I'm a Cockney—I come from 


Streatham,” answered Cicely on the spur 
of the moment. 


“Shouldn't have thought it,” he answered, 
with the glib frankness which she perhaps 


ought to have resented, but could not. 


You came, I suppose, with our new boss 


Do you know her 


well? Is she likely to 
bring the deluge on poor happy-go-lucky 
Coeur la Reine?” 

“She'll tidy it 


up,” said Cicely, with a 
demure smile. 


“That’s inevitable; it’s in 
the English blood. But it will be properly 
done, and everybody will have what they 
want. There'll be no shortage of anything 
which a well-equipped hospital should have. 
She is rich, and very generous.” 

“Oh, Kane and I have been 
through some of the worst days here, soon 
after the Germans 
miles to the rear. 


' 
good . 


had to evacuate a few 
We expected to be burned 
out, but for some merciful reason were let 
alone. They said it was because the man 
in command had met and been impressed by 
the comtesse. She was one 
of the beauties of the old régime.” 

“Never; but I’ve heard my aunt speak 
of her.” 

“Your aunt? You mean Lady Winyard? ” 

Ci ely nodded. 


Ever seen her? 


“Tell me more about the hospital when 
the Germans occupation. It’s 
thrilling ! ” 


were in 


* The old general was a humane creature; 
he left us in peace. And when they had 
to go back, after the Marne, his orders about 
sparing Corur la Reine were most explicit. 
We owe him something for that. 
and there is 


Just here 
redeems the 
Must you go, 


5 


found one who 
whole villainous mass. 
Miss Winyard?” 

“My name is Marsham—and my aunt is 
beckoning to me 


from her 
go. | half finished my in- 
spection, through these interruptions,” 


window, so I 
must haven't 
“There will be plenty of time to inspect 
before we get in another convoy. But it 
mightn’t be very long now, as the fighting 
seems drifting this way again.” 
shall have 
said Cicely, 
the enthusiasm of the amateur. 


‘I’m hoping we 
work to do 


some real 
with all 
“But you 
haven't told me yet what part of England 
you belong to.” 


soon,” 


“Probably, if you 
ham, the 


really live in Streat- 
wouldn’t convey much to 
vou It's only a little, old world, English 
village, miles from anywhere.” 

“Then, if you won’t tell me that, will 
you tell me why you aren't in khaki, fight- 
ing for your own country? You haven't 
Mr. Kane’s excuse, for you ave an English- 
man.” 

“Yes, I am. I'd like to hear 


really did tell vou about 


name 


what Kane 
himself.” 
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had been fighting in the 


“He told me he 
ranks of the Foreign Legion. 
“So he did tell you that! 


1 


Well so have 

You were in the Foreign Legion, too!” 
said Cicely, with a puzzled ai ‘I’ve read 
[ thought it all 
of desperadoes who joined that regiment.” 


about ft. Was only sorts 


= There are some desperadoes, and some 


who have a quarrel with fate. Let it stand 
at that, Sister. There are some things that 
don’t bear too close inspection Kane and 


I have been soldiers of fortune tovether Tor 
the better part of a year. 
‘You knew 
“Yes, I knew him in 
“It is quite thrilling 


of a book!” said the girl simply 


Paris, too? ” 


4 : 
Paris 


him in 
like something out 
“Oh, I 
It's going to be more 
It is like 
discovering that the things one has read in 
There 


knocking violently on the window-pane, so 


am so glad I came! 
interesting than | expected even 


books are coming true is my aunt 


I must go. Good-bye, Mr. Steering! 1 
expect we shall get a chance of talking 
together again.” 

“T'll see to that,” answered Steering, but 
so low that Cicely did not catch the words 


as she flitted away, her white skirt showing 


exquisitely against the gay spring blossonis 


in the flower beds 

“Cicely, wherever have vou been? And 
how dared you stand talking to those 
orderlies so long Remember you are in 
trance,’ said Lady Winyard severely, 
when her pretty miece burst into the room. 
She was not really very conventional, but 
she was cross, and tired with her journey, 
and discouraged by the difficulties she had 
already encountered in her talk with the 


matron and the principal surgeon, neither 
of whom she had found so amenable as 
the had expected 

“Oh, but Aunt Georgie, I've thrilling 
things to tell vou! They're Englishmen 
at least, one 1s Irish—and both are gentle 
men And they've been soldiers in_ the 
Foreign Legion, and have actually been 
wounded, though [ didn’t ask where 

‘If they are English they have no busi 
ness here,” snapped Lady Winyard They 
ought to be in proper khaki, fighting in 
decent company. I forbid you to loiter 
about talking to them I shall make a 
point of interviewing them myself, and 
trving to show them their duty 

It was Lady Winvard in her loftiest, 
most Enelish mood 


“You won't find them very amenable, tl 
I'm afraid, Aunt Georgie They’ve_ lived h 
hard, anvone can see and Kane has h 
estates in lreland, and thinks Envland has 
betrayed his country Hlave you any tea p 
I’m simply dying for some.” D 

‘[ believe Cheetham is making it. But ( 
she has begun to grumble already, and she 
mav easily find herself back in England, v 
and out of a situation without references 


if she doesn’t behave herselt 


‘Poor Cheetham! 


But she'll get. in- 
terested soon, I’m sure, and then she will 
be invaluable. I’m so awfully grateful t 
you for fetching me here, Aunt Georgie 
It's going to be ever so much more thrill : 
ing than any mere base hospital far fron 
our lines Why, aazything might happer 
here!” 
‘It might-—even German reoccupation 
I’ve just had my blood curdled by some 
of the tales the surgeon and the matror 
have been telling me I’ve come to the ; 
conclusion that they were trying to frighter 
me, Of course, the French don't. reall 
want us mixed up in this business, Cicel 
They’re jealous to their very backbones 
and if they could have fought it out them 
selves they would have done I could feel 
the covert hostility under their suave mat 


ners, and [| wanted you there, 


to help me out. They talk so fa one or 
gets a mere impressior never full tact 
from them 

‘I’m so sorry, Aunt Georvi I didn’t 
think you would be vetting to busine quite 
so soon. But isn't it a heavenly old house 
If it were mine, how | should hate havu 
it all muddled up like this! And tho 
horrid tin buildings in that sweet media 
courtyard! li we are not ome to be ve 
busy, couldn't) vor sugvest aving ther 
taker lown 

No, mv dear, I couldn't It isn’t n 
house and if Yvonne B ancourt lor 
mind hencoops in her ancestral co irtvard 
we needn't trouble about them. But. Cicel 

they don’t begin to have an idea of what 
real hygienic conditions are! What IT should 
like to do is to pull down the inside of th 
house and install a proper tel ventila 
tion and sanitation 

“It dates trom the Middle Age Auntie 
I suppose people didn't ed these thi 
then: they are the product. of upe 
civilisation 

‘I won’t rest, anvhow, till 1 et an 
Enelish surgeon out to me combat 
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AN 
their archaic ideas. I mean to have results 
here, Cicely—the best results obtainable in 

J d 
hospital records. a . 

‘I foresee a good deal of friction in the 
Aunt Georgie. It seem a 
pity to diminish the mediawval repose of 


proc ess, does 


Coeur la Reine. I wonder how the chateau 
vot that enchanting name? It simply reeks 
with romance !”’ 

“You are a silly child, Cicely, and I see 
I'll have to keep you up to the mark.” 


“Oh, no, Aunt Georgie, I hope not. [ 
shall really do my dutv, and werk very 
hard. But you can’t deny it’s all thrill- 
ing. I don’t feel a real person any more. 


And, oh, where is Streatham Hill? Ll am 
sure | never can have lived there!” 


CHAPTER Ill 
A Fateful Day 
. UNTIE, I think [Vll go down 


to Boulogne with you to-day, 


don't 
said 

Cicely, coming into her aunt’s room 
at the hospital one two 


morning, about 


months after they established at 


had been 
Ceur la Reine. 

Lady Winyard turned round and looked 
attentively at her miece 
“Anything the matter, child 


Don’t you 
feel well?” 


“Quite well—only I feel as if I wanted 
to stay at home to-day. You don’t mind, 
do you?) And you'll be back to-morrow.” 


The journey was for the purpose of meet 
ing the car had 


chat ve 


, Which come from 


of Benthall, 


ovel 


England at last, in 


having been properly accredited for Red 
Cross service in the war zone 
‘Il am surprised! [| thought you were 
dving for a trip 10 Boulogne But you 
are happy here, Cicely?” 
“Yes; it’s tremendously interesting. And 


matron savs we are 


certain to have a big 
convoy this week. 


the fighting is swaying 
Us way again 


‘It won't arrive 
Lady Winvard, as Cheetham 
Into the luxurious fur 


before | ret back,” said 


helped her 


coat, which 


covered 
Up Most of the uniform 
anything from Boulogne 
“Hairpins, Auntie And 
Ings—they dv out, 
down these stairs 


tor the men, it 


‘Can [| bring you 


some new 


stock 


Weal tushing up 


and 
And some writing pads 
you can think of them. [ve 
Just jotted down a few things on this piece 
of Paper tor you.” 
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“All right, my dear. I hope I'll come 


across a few acquaintances; and if I’ve 
time I’ll take a run out to Wimereux, 
and compare notes on hospital manage- 
ment with Adela Moreton. Good-bye!’ 

“ll come to the station with you, I 
think, Auntie, and walk back. There is 
a freshness in the air to-day, and that 
sickly heat has gone.” 

Taking even a little journey by rail in 


Krance in war-time entails a considerable 


drain upon patience. They sat an hour 
and a quarter on the unshaded platform 
before the long train, which had come 
from Amiens, rolled slowly into the 
station It was packed, mostly with 
ofticers and a few soldiers: there were 
nor many civilian passengers. 

Cicely was much admired by many eyes 


that looked out at the little wavside station, 
She 
hand to her aunt until the train 
was out of sight, then sauntered out to the 


little shop in the village street to buy a few 
chocolates 


surprised to see there an English rose. 
waved het 


When she came out again she 
encountered at the door Kane, the orderly, 
who lifted his cap and 
buy cigarettes. 

“Hurry up, and [ll wait for you. Been 
seeing my aunt off to Boulogne. We've sat 
at this station exactly one hour and twenty 
minutes, and 


said he wanted to 


every scrap of déjeuner will 

have disappeared when we get. back. 
Perhaps you've had yours 

‘I have. And a message has come 
through that we may expect a big con 
voy about six this evening The fighting 
in the Arras district has been frightful, 
and every inch of available accommoda 
tion is wanted.” 

“And Auntie just come said Cicely; 
and her face flushed a little at the prospect. 

She had lot vet got used to the 


sight 


of suffering. first con 


The arrival of the 
had spilled then 


given her a 


vov of the heroes who 


had 
had not 


blood tor France 
shock But it 
fulness, 


vreat 
impaired her use 
and she had been complimented by 
the surgeons on her endurance, courage and 
real skill in obeying orders 
The arrival of the convoys, indeed, tested 
the fibre of all sorts and conditions 


Cicely 
had been much interested watching the 
orderlies at their work, and in noting the 


difference between the two English-speaking 


ones Kane and Steering and their French 
comrades 
Kane interested her the more Hle was 
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so strong and yet so tender; his harsh face 
softened into inexpressible tenderness as he 
handled the poor, broken men. Steering, 
though not less kind, was more casual, and 
hid his feelings under the guise of indif- 
ference and a kind of nonchalance which 
deceived Cicely into thinking him rather 
heartless. She had had a good deal of 
talk with Steering, in spite of Lady 
Winyard’s oft-repeated injunctions. 

Cicely managed to have a good time 
among them all. Youth will be served, 
and she was perfectly well aware that both 
these men admired her. Steering frankly 
did; but about the strong, silent one, whom 
she had christened the “ Mystery Man,” she 
Was not so sure. Sometimes he would re- 
spond eagerly to her friendly greeting, with 
a sombre fire kindling in his eyes; at other 
times he avoided her most pointedly, and 
was even surly when she spoke. She had 
learned no further particulars about the in- 
timate or family life of these men, and had 
adhered to her first impression that Steer- 
ing was a ne’er-do-well younger son, whom 
his people had only been too 
tid of. 

Steering, on his part, believed her to be 
the adopted daughter of the rich Lady 
Winyard, and heiress to her large fortune. 
He had obtained some information from 
Cheetham, to whom he had rendered several 
small services, after listening patiently to 
her abuse of France and of the life the 
vagaries of her employer compelled her to 
lead. 

Cheetham was a Londoner of Londoners, 
and admitted no good thing beyond its 
confines. 


glad to get 


There was something sunshiny and en 
chanting about the girl whom the podlus 
had christened the “English Rose.” None 
Was more conscious of it than Dennis Kane, 
and the sombre light was very evident in 
his eyes as he quickly rejoined her on the 
sunny cobbles of the -treet. 

“What an immense parcel! Are you 
going to smoke all those- in’ war-time, 
too?” she asked, glancing at the bulky 
package in his right hand . 

“I'm not. But they wll be smoked 
by the poor beggars who are coming in 
to-night. They are so plucky, and nothing 
helps them better than a smoke. Last con 
voy we had the stock ran out I'm taking 
no. risks. I had sent to London for ten 
thousand, but they haven't arrived here 
yet.” 


“Fe’s very good of you,” said Cicely, 
sending him a swiit glance of appreciation 
and approval. “I must tell you how splen- 
did I think you are with the men Last 
convoy we had in—| was watching you at 
the door---it nearly made me cry to see you 
so tender with them.” 

He made no answer, but turned his face 
away. 

‘*T owe them more than I can ever repay. 
You are not disappointed with France in 
war-time, then?” 

* Disappointed ? No! It is the most 
wonderful experience, this! It makes me 
weep half the time; but that I don’t mind, 
and I’m getting to be quite ¢ 


good nurse 
M. Lemoine complimented me only yester- 
day.” 

‘I’m not surprised. But there is nothing 
you could not do,” observed Kane simply. 

Cicely flushed at this, what she con 
sidered, outrageous compliment Steering 
often spoke like that, but it had no effect 
on het But Kane spoke so little, and was 
so seldom personal, that such words from 
him meant much. 

‘I didn’t think you noticed,” she said, 
with a faint touch of coquetry which sat 
adorably upon her. 

“One does not seem to notice the sun, 
but one feels it, all the same,” he said 
then “Are you likely to stay here in- 
detinitely 

“As long as my aunt remains—I_ hope 
and expect.” 

‘l am leaving on the first of May.” 

“But why?” 

“Because [| am perfectly well again,-and 
will go back to the Legion 

“The Foreign Leyton! she said, with 
a strange thrill in’ her voice And you 
nevel told me how seriously you had been 
wounded. It was M. Lemoine told me.’ 

‘It was no one’s concern but my own, 
surely 


You were once a patient in Cceur la 


Reine, ot course 


“Yes: and my wound was tiresome I 
was only vesterday passed fit for service 
again, and I will rejoin, as [ say, 1 
ten days’ time.” 


Do vou mind?” 

* Mind No; [ am glad It is what 
| live for—-to fight tor France, to help 
forward the crusade against tyranny and 
wrong When thi War 1 over, Miss 


Marsham, England will be better; she 


will rise to her high destiny, and do 
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‘He saluted and stood aside. 
Cicely took a second glance at him 


Justice within her own 
live to see it, but it 


vates. | shall not 
will 

“Why do you say that? [f you think you 
are yoiny to be kill d, don't ro bac k to the 


nd and 


what 


CONE 


Foreign Legion, but return to Enela 
join some other regiment. It i 
they say, 


truc 
Is it not, that they put the Legion 
into ail the de sperate positions, to lead for 


lorn hopes, to storm impo ible citadels 


“Tt has done its hare, and [| will stay 
With it vo the end.” he aid quietly ‘I may 
remember, perhaps, that you were interested 
enough to sugvest that 1 should not court 


death.” 
“Court death 


Why, of course, 
but a 


that! cried ( 
heat “And some day 
vou'll get out of all this horrid gloom you 
love to revel in, and admit that life is quite 
good and the world not such a bad place, 
after alk That’s my philosophy.” 

1118 


nobody 
fool does 


icely, 
prised at her 


sur- 
own 


Much interested, 
’—p. 10, 


Oraen oy 
Stanley Oavis 


“There is a 


vereat gulf fixed. But you 

have a mission—to bloom for the bene 
diction of the world.” 

Cicely laughed openly at that solemn 


compliment, though afterwards she recalled 


it with a strange sense of longing. 


sje 


About six that evening the rumble of end 
less wagons on the long drive announced thc 
arrival of the convoy. It was a very large 


one, which would tax the resources of the 
hospital to the utmost. But they were equal 
TO 24. Lady Winvyard had not allowed the 
vrass to fect No expense, 


no personal trouble and no labour had been 


erow under het 


spared to ensure the comfort and efficiency 
of the hospital. 

Lady Winyard had brought all her powers 
to bear on the reorganisation, and already 


had left her mark on it. 
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whole « taken receiv 


The 
¢ the patients, and far into the night the 
Every 


veninye Was up 


in 
work of examination was continued 


wound had to be carefully examined, in 
many cases Immediate operation was neces 
sary; and the entire staff was working at 
fever-heat into the early hours of the 


following morning. 


Cicely was here, there and everywhere, 
bravely hiding the pain and revolt slie felt 
against the heavy and cruel harvest of wat 


and about four o'clock in the ning, when 
the creeping exquisitely ovet 
the waking M noted het 


wan looks and promptly ordered her off to 


mol 
new dawn wa 
world, Lemoine 
bed. 
She 


up by the time 


slept only fitfully, for the sun was 


vot into bed, and would 
of the 
nerves were all on 


she 
creep through the chinks 

Also, her 
cried a vood deal in 
= 


ne hac 


green lat 
ticed shutters. 


edve, and she ympathy 


with all the pain s 1 been a witness to, 


not yet hardened to handling it without a 


pany. When she awoke fully the day was 
young still, but, feeling quite rested, she got 
up and began to dre 

In less than half an hour she was out of 
doors, longing to get away from the all 


pervading fumes of ether and iodoform, and 


to feel the kindly benison of the sun on her 


head. She stole out by the back entrance, 
and entered the wood known as Le Bois de 
la Reine. 

A few fields immediately adjoining the 
park surrounding: the teau had been re 
erved for cultivation for the household, and 
since it had been converted into a hospital 


vere ke pt In order by uch Cas labour a 


the hospital could pro at 

Cicely had often seen membe of the 
hospital tat and wounded oldiers able 
for a little light exercise it \ k im the 
fields she wa theret e not in the least 
surprised, a he emerged trom th ado 
f the trees, leavin the ect-scented pine 
paths flanked by the t ! nemone and 
primrose behind her, to behold a olitary 
hgure in uniform handl ho 

\ nearer evlance d vered Steering to 
her, and lh appear te e quite alone. 
The moment he aw her he ceased work, 
houldered hi Inpiement, and trode acro 
the furrow 

Although feelin a ttle ad and very 
tired, she wa read with a word af 
jesting reproot 

Go back to your furrow, Pierre, OI I 
shall report you! 


her keenly, noting the extreme pi 


| 


( 


work 


Ile smiled at that, a 


ler face. 
“You're dead beat,” 
be 1 


sught to lying 


last 


How do you know 


vou did all 


tu 


he 
Hie 


down, 


1¢ 


night 


Was 


asked, finding his praise of 


“T saw it. Dm ne 


yt 


tain things are obvious 


complime 

incidentally, L wanted to pu 

‘A very wrone desire to 1 
of an orderly! he aid de 
the same time handed him 
of the star-like blossom oO 
she had stooped to pick u 
the tree 

She was surprised whe 
his lips, and a little disq 
he telt inclined to step ba 
spaces ol the wood again, aft 
words might follow a betrayins 

An orderly mav be a m 
he said gruffly “T suppose 
had said that you wouldn't 
him.” 

In spite of her efforts to 
unconscious, Crce ly col | 


Maitre Lemoine 


i 
< 


nh ¢ 


il take back my flowet 
Yes, really—-you don’t d 
haven't given you am 
make pel onal remark \ 
juite right, atter all » 
luck hi idded, with 
into complete irlist t 
adeship with an equa 
liked My aunt Wa 
Cap all about all thie 
and ouvht net 





Winvard ha 


the asked Steerin a 
back ) h head reve 
evond it where the 

(oh isout ' \ 
came first But tho 
I’m t exactl undet 
plained one da | 
ind accountable to me 

Pwenty-two is a grea 
I’m thirty-two If 
Methuselah ya Sistt 
told ou we're” both 
Lc lon HexXxt week 

He told me yestel 
He aidan t t your 1 
1 must ay to you WwW 
Why the Legion? Do, 
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report yourself to the nearest British base, 
and fight beside your own brothers!” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t worth while now. Besides,” he 
added, and an odd softness crossed his hand- 
some of the hard 
lines the way in the wilderness had brought 


some face, blotting out 


there, “you’ve seen something ot them now 

these plucky little foilus. Aren’t they 
worth fighting not only beside, but for, 
when necessity arises?” 

Cicely bowed her head at this unexpected 
tribute, and something misty blurred het 
eyes, and for a moment the sunny landscape 
was dimmed. 

Before they could speak again the whit 
of something in the sky attracted them, 
and they both looked up hastily, to behold 
an aeroplane in the high distance, riding 
steadily, like some great bird, against the 
clear stillness of the upper air. 
here lately,” 
and I counted 
Reconnaissance, 


“ They've been a lot overt 
“Dennis 
week. 
of course: but it’s my belief 

Reine will be shelled presently. 
just a target after the Boche’s 
“Perhaps 


know the 


said Steering. 
five one day last 
Ceeur la 
We're 
heart.” 
it’s a friendly one. Do you 
asked Cicely, and 
stepped forward a little in the soft brown 
earth to get a better view. 


ditference? ” 


Then the machine swooped with a move- 
ment of incredible skill and speed, and the 
next thing something shot down through the 
spring-scented air, and she remembered no 
more. 

When she came to herself she 


was lying 
on her bed in her 


still fully 
doctors, with a 


be nding anxiously over 
her, She smiled faintly as 


own room, 
dressed, and one of the 
sister on each side i 


she opened het 


eyes. 
“Where am I? Oh, yes—bombs, or some- 
thing, came out of the flying machine. 
What happened to Steering? Was he 
hurt?” 
“Yes, mademoiselle--rather — seriously. 


We are thankful to see that vou are little 
the worse. Do you think you might try 
to get up for a second or so, just to make 
sure f 

“Oh, certainly. I don’t think I’m hurt. 
I suppose [ must have fainted. Did T 
faint’ df LT did I’m ashamed, for I wasn’t 
in the least afraid.” 

“You didn’t faint, ] think, mademoiselle 

though to have done so In such circum 
stances surely augured nothing but womanly 
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charm,” said the little doctor in his precise, 
book-like phrase. “Shell-shock in a mild 
from, and we hope that 
rested in bed fon 
four hours you will be all right.”’ 
“Twenty-four hours? Oh 


suffer 
have 


form you 


alter you twenty- 


nonsense! I’m 
But do tell me about 
Is he actually hurt? ” 

“Seriously, mademoiselle. At the moment 
he is in the hands of M. Lemoine.” 

“Oh!” said Cicely, with a little groan. 
‘I am so sorry. Perhaps he will never go 
back to the Legion now. Is that 
Cheetham? Do and don’t 
as ub you were scared to death!” 

The remark wa 
Cheetham 


going to get up now. 
poor Steering? 


you, 
come in, look 
quite justified, for 
and only her de 
votion to a generous and very compelling 
mistress had kept her all these weeks at 
the hospital. 


was scared, 


“Oh, Miss Cicely and ’er ladyship not 
‘ere! Whatever will she say? It’s this 
heathen country. Jt isn’t really safe for 
people like us.” 

‘Poor Cheetham! What have we done 


to claim complete safety? We're all at 
Bring me a basin of cold 
water, there’s a dear; and when I’ve washed 
Ill get up. I feel dirty—and just look at 
mv frock! ” 


war, aren’t we? 


threw out at 
Steering 


‘[ suppose whatever they 


you and that poor Mr. sent all 


the earth flying over you. The noise was 
something awful, miss! Oh, I don’t like 
this war business—not so close, that is 
What with guns keeping one awake all 
night, and now shells flying by day, it 


safe.” 
In ordinary times Cicely would have loved 
a banter with 


isn’t at all 


poor Cheetham on such a 
subject, but her thoughts were too serious 
She realised that she had had a narrow 
escape from death, and the grave face of 


the little doctor indicated that small hope 
of Steering’s 

She asked 
the afternoon 


recovery was entertained 


several times in the course of 


whether she could see him, 


but was invariably refused. The message 
came back that he was. still unconscious 
and very low. 


About 
on the sofa in her 


six o'clock, while she was resting 


aunt’s” sitting-room, 


quite conscious that she had had a_ con 
siderable shock, and did not particularly 
desire to walk about or go up and down 
stalms, a knock came to. the door, and, 
to her urprise, M. Lemoine, the great 


Surgeon, appeared on the threshold. 
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“T know,” she cried, jumping up, “you 
have come to tell me that poor Steering 
is dead, M. Lemoine! ” 

“Not yet, mademoiselle; but death is 
imminent. He desires very much to sce 
you, but is not able to carry on a con- 
secutive conversation. I have been with 
him for the last hour, and I am the bearer 
of a message to you, mademoiselle.” 

“Yes, of course, deliver it—and please be 
quick,” said Cicely, with an imperative ait 
she would not have presumed on an ordi- 
nary occasion to display towards the great 
surgeon, who was the real head of Cevur la 
Reine. 

“Steering is tm extremis, mademoiselle, 
and he desires that you will consent to 
become his wife before the end.” 

Cicely stared in complete bewilderment. 

“His wife? But why?” she asked 
stupidly. 

The surgeon shrugged his white-coated 
shoulders and elevated his brows. 

“ Mademoiselle, it is obvious—it has been 
obvious to all of us for weeks. He is the 
most ardent, if not the only, worshipper of 
the sweet English Rose. 
than this. 


Sut there is more 
It seems that he has something 
to redeem—to make right--and in you he 
sees the instrument. I cannot urge or im 
press you, mademoiselle, but only suggest 
that it would make a dying.man happy 
without injuring you.” 

“But supposing he did, by any chance, 
live—then don’t you see I should be his 
wife?” 
more the 
shoulders. 


Once surgeon shrugged his 


But he made no further remark; 
only stood silent, waiting with what patience 
he could for her decision 

“Is his great friend Kane with him, do 
you know?” she asked. And if the surgeon 
gathered anything from het 
that name, he made no sign 


utterance of 


‘He has nevel left him, mademoiselle. 
They are as brothers.” 
“And does he—does 
extraordinary request: 
“He heard him make it In_ fact, 
mademoiselle, Steering wished him to be 
his emissary; but he re 


he know of. this 


used, and sug- 
gested your humble servant.’ 

“Does Kane think [ should accede to a 
request so extraordinary?’ 

“He did not say, mademoiselle Sut, a 


I say, they are brothers in heart. and he 


would fain see him die in peace 


“You think he wi/l die?” 


“There is nothing more sure, madem- 
oisclle. Almost every vital organ is in. 
It was impossible to do anything 
except relieve.” 

Cicely bit her lips, and her young fac 
worked strangely. 

“Come back to me in a quarter of an 
hour’s time, said, and s5 
dismissed him from her presence. 


jured. 


lease,” she 
I ) 


CHAPTER IV P 
A Death-bed Marriage 


NCE or twice in most lives 
a supreme moment when its po 


comes 


sessor has to stand at the parting 

of the ways. 
When M. Lemoine left her room Cicely 
stood at the 


the sweet green stealing like a mist over 


window, looking out upot! 
Reine, and 
solemn look 
hort weeks had elapsed sinc 
she had left her commonplace and _ rather 


the tree tops in the Bois La 
het young face wore a very 


Only a few 


dull English home ‘s and lo! she was fact 
to face with a desperate issue which she, 
and she alone, must de ide 


Fate had willed it so, for even her aunt, 


whose practical brain generally saw through 
difficulties and forthwith surmounted them 
was out of touch or reach. Something was 
borne in upon the girl that her aunt's 
absence might be part of some reat, I 
scrutable plan regarding the fabric of her 
life. 

This great issue, which must make a 
difference so tremendou in her life, had 
to be decided here and now by her alone 
She knew, even as the whirl of thought 
chased through her excited brain, that it 
was being decided--that some mysteriot 


power greater than she had decided it for 


her. Quickly Cicely prayed, in very simple, 
patheti phra ( () Lord, if you Want me 
to do thi a show me quite pli inly, for ir us’ 
sake 

Her look was lofty, though there was a 
suspicion of tears in her eyes, when, at the 


end of fifteen minutes, which looked like 


one, the urgeon’s knoc k Came to the door. 

‘The matter 1 ureent, mademoiselle 
Will you come— or not?” he added more 
lowly: then, seei the expre » on her 


face, held open wide the door 


They passed out into the corridor, down 


the steep stairs, acro the wide hall to the 


dining-hall—the only 


place empty at the 
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where, on a_ hastily improvised 
kneel- 
the other, 
the back 
sight of 


a saintly 


moment 
bed, lay poor Steering. Kane 
ing by his bed at one side; at 


Was 


and in 
ground Cicely shrank a little at 


M. de Cassanet, the parish priest, 


one of the ward sisters; 


looking old man, whom already she knew 
well and had learned to love—he was so 


sweet with the old and with the little chil- 


dren. In one of her odd leisure moments 
Cicely had made a little sketch of him 
blessing the children in the porch of the 


church of St. Antoine in the village. 


Steering’s head moved with the opening 
of the door, and when his eyes, which 
looked extraordinarily bright and restless, 
came in line with Cicely’ face they 


brightened still more. 


She stepped forward, for, seeing death 


in these eyes, all the trappings of life 
were suddenly dwarfed and swept into the 
background, and there was only the passing 
soul and the woman’s heart whose calling 
it is to comfort and to heal 

Can he speak? ” she asked in a low 
whisper, and was surprised when Steering 
himself answered. 

“Yes. Tell them to move back-—-leave 
us.” 

They moved with one accord to the 
farther end of the great refectory, and 
Cicely knelt by the bed. 

He was greatly changed. Every race of 
hardness had dit d out of his face; the marks 
of the wilderness had disappeared. His face 
looked oddly boyish and young, and there 
Was a nobility which Cicely had never seen 
there before. It filled her with in xpressible 
sadness, because it revealed what had been 


lost and thrown away in a life which nature 


had destined for higher thinys 
“hh 1s good of vou to 


come; but you’re 
a good plucky one,” he said quite clearly. 
“Will you do what T ask?” 

“Tm not sure,” said Cicely, as she bent 
wer him. “It’s a bie thing to ask. If you 
ould tell me why vou ask it sd 

“It would take too long There isn’t 
time, nor strength Sut it won't hurt 
anybody, and it will help ome It—it 
will atone,” 

“And supposing you vot better, after 
all?” she su gested, for the thought was 
insistently uppermost in her mind ‘You 
might, you know. These miracles some- 


times happen in this war of wars ” 
Hasn't Lemoine told you that my numbe1 


S up?” he said, 
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He has; but yreat 
powerless to prevent miracles. 


even surgeons 


are 


“Ah, but I know it’s only a question of 
minutes now. Tell the padre to come along. 
I rather wish he had been English; but we 
shift in war-time, and he’s 
a good old sort.” 


have to make 

Cicely’s face wore a very doubtful look. 
Her years at the Parisian school had made 
clear to her the national difference in law, 
creed, and procedure where marriage was 
concerned. 

“Wait a moment; I must speak to Fathe 
de Cassanet.” 

The priest was waiting for her, as if fully 
prepared for certain questions she might 
ask. 

“Mr. Steering has already spoken to you, 
Father,” she said simply. “I am willing 
to marry him, as he so much desires, in 
order that he may die in peace. But for 
you to perform the ceremony, would it be 
legal?” 

“No, mademoiselle; and though my heart 
is with you and with him, it would be im 
possible for me to do it. 
be excommunication.” 


My sentence would 


In spite of herself, Cicely heard the words 
with relief. Such a loophole provided at the 
last moment seemed both merciful and right 

“ Will you go back and tell him, Father? ” 
she said gently. “I do not feel that I can.” 

The priest, accustomed to the sad duties 
of his office, which had all been much accen 
tuated by the horrors of war, did not shrink 
from his task. Cicely remained where he 
had left her, standing by one of the low, 
narrow windows, through which the warm 
summer air played upon her cheek. The 
intervening minutes seemed interminable, 
but at last the priest came back, with a 


wonderful softness on his kind old face. 


“Mademoiselle, he will take no denial 
Someone must go to the nearest camp fot 
one of your chaplains. I will myself go 
if our friend M,. Voisin, the notary, will 
lend me his little runabout.” 


“But is it any use?” asked Cicely quickly 
“What does M. Lemoine say? He told me 
some time ago that the end might come at 
any moment.” 

“ Mademoiselle, when the mind and heart 
are set upon something, death has been 
known to wait,” said the priest. “TI will 
ask M. Lemoine definitely, if you will go 

bedside.” 

The priest had one idea, that it was a 
love-match, and he was anxious that every 


back to the poor young man’s 
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bar should be removed from the path of 


these two, to whom life had been cruel, 
and who would be immediately parted by 
death without tasting the joys of happy 
love. 

Cicely, who had been strung up tor 
immediate action, moved somewhat reluct 
antly up the refectory floor to Steering’s 
-ide. He was waiting eag rly for her 


coming 


“Nuisance, isn’t it, that the old fadre 
can’t do the job? The law’s a ‘hass’ in 
France as well as in England,” he added, 


with the same little boyish air which seemed 
to the past. ‘But you'll 
There's English camp at 


wipe out Walt, 


won't you? an 


Buschene; with luck the chaplain could be 
The old padre has 


zone for him, hasn’t he? 


he 


here inside an hour. 
He promised me 
would go.” 

“Hle’s consulting 
moment, I 


“Oh, M 


M. Lemoine at the 


be lic ve 


Te Moe be hanes d! 


I tell you, 


my dear, I'll live to see this thing through 
if it should be days. It's got to be done, 
I tell you. I knew it the moment I set 
‘eyes on you- the first day you came to 
Coeur la Reine 

Cicely, feeling more and more the sport 
of circumstance, made no comment on this 


whether 
to 


statement, but stepped back to see 


M. Lemoine had anything further say. 


To her agitated inquiry he merely shook 
his head, and shrugged his shoulders in 
characteristic fashion. 

“Mademoiselle, he ought to die now; but 
it is as the curé say sometimes will can 
dety death for a space, We can but help 
to sustain him until he achieves his heart’s 
desire.” 

Never as long as she lived could Cicely 
forget that hour of appalling — strain. 


Imagine it! Small wonder that a vast pity 


for the girl overshadowed pity for the dying 
man in the hearts of the few spectators 


Cicely was thankful that had di 


could not have 


Kane 
appeared. She It that sl 


endured to discuss 


t 
T¢ 


the matter with him. 
Steering was still alive, and not pei 
ceptibly weaker, when, about an hour and 
a half later, the litthe runabout, driven with 

considerable skill by M. Voisin, the notar 
came whirring up the avenue to the doot 
of Coeur la Reine The chaplain, in khaki, 
as by hi ide, and in a few moment 
those Interested athered avalin by the 
dying man’s bedside The padre was a 
very tall man, with a harsh, large featured 
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face, but a voice of surpassing sweetness, 


and a comforting way which made him be- 


loved of all the boys he had in his care. 
He had high rank, and wore the ribbons 
of the Military Cross and the Croix de 
Guerre on his breast. He asked no ques- 
tions, presumably because the situation had 


\ him by 
those who had fetched him from the British 
and bee 


already been made fairly clear to 


also 





camp, ause his practised eye 
discerned that the end was very near. 

When he came to the question, “Who 
giveth this woman: they looked round, 
tather at a_ loss Answering the appea 
in Steering’s eyes, Kane stepped forward, 
aving: “[ do.” So the service went on; 
and when it was all over, and a thin old 
rine belonging to one of the French sisters 
was on Cicely’s bare left d, they fell 
away from the bedside and left them alon 
toyvcther. 

Cicely’s hand remainis in Steeru 
erip, she felt it relax, and rei ed thé 
the end was at hand 

You feel happier gg?” alie anxio 

I—I don’t mind, though it | een rath 

awful If you are happt I don’t min 

Yes, I’m happier, you sweet Engl 
rose! How they'll love 1 at home! 
Everything is all right quite Tl 
now. Will you—will yo 

Cicely understood, and, bet r over | 
with a brave, womanly smile on her ly 
kissed him twice. 

Thus sweetly sped, the soul returned 
the God who gave it. 

She was kneeling by the with 
strange look of solemnity a on he 





face, when they came and took her away. 


She could not go back to her room. Sl 
could not even bear their kindly ministra 
tions. She felt hemmed in, desperate 
that she must have light, air and spac 

et out into the open—see the sweep of t 


beneficent sky and seek he ly Ire 
It 


Was a stranyve expericnce for a you 
pirl, a most poignant and ama r expel 
enc such as must of necessity tinge tl 
whole of her after life. 

she ped across the bridge wl inne 
the moat and once more entered the Bo 
la Reine, not of a set purpose but mert 


following the usual imy e. It was tl 
favourite direction, the favourite path 

all the household, for tl eldom 

to vo out ide the front ite le busine 


called them to the villa 


She was not Surpri ed to find Kane there, 





“When he came to the question, ‘ W 


woman?’ Kane stepped forward, sa 


ho giveth this 
wine’: “ido.” 





Drawn by 
Stanley Davis 
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standing against a gate, looking into the 
field into which had fallen the deadly bomb 
that had wrought so strange a cataclysm in 
three lives. 

“He’s—he’s dead! And it is very awful, 
the thing I have done!” she said, with a 
sob in her voice. And he feared, looking 
at her swaying figure, that she might faint 
before him. 

He put out one hand, steadied her, and 
drew her towards a fallen tree trunk, where 
he compelled her to sit. 

“You think it was strange, perhaps; but 
I seemed to have lost the power of thinking, 
even of decision, and was just being driven 
by force I could 
imagine. Don’t 
happen?” 

“That we are driven by blind force? 


some not define 


you believe these things 


or even 


No. If a man believed that he would 
end all.” 


“Then what do you believe?” she asked 
petulantly. “Don’t you see I need some- 


hody to help me? You knew him well, 
and surely you are the one for me to ask 
I'm all alone here, and I’ve got to face 
things up. My aunt, for instance. What 
will she say to me when she comes back 
from Boulogne to-night or to-morrow? She 


of 


will think I have gone out 
Then Kane odd 
the vestive of a smile. 
“Tt does not matter what Lady Winyard 


my mind 


said an thing, without 


thinks. She does not count.” 

“Poesn’t she? I wish she could hear 
you? She counts in my life, anyway, for 
she has been most awfully good to me. 


And besides, she’s responsible to my people, 
and this thing will have to be explained 
to them-to my will 
never understand it, if she lives a thousand 


mother, who never, 


years!” 

“But no great harm has been done, 
suggested Kane in his inscrutable voic« 
“You have only taken a man’s name. He 


has gone, and you are as you were.” 
“But perhaps it isn’t even his real 
name. Don’t you know? Hasn't he told 
you anything at all about his people?” 
“Tt is his family name and title.” 
“And title?” repeated Cicely wonder- 
ingly. “Do you mean that he has a 
title? Or what do you mean?” 
“TI believe that he is Lord Steering; but 
no doubt all his papers and things will 
make it clear to you. You are entitled, 


now, to look into everything belonging to 
him” 


“Oh, I should never feel I had that r 
right!” cried the girl, shrinking back, i 
“f.ord Steering! Then I must be Lady ¢ 
Steering—of what—of where? It seems . 
to grow—to grow desperately! I feel a r 
little afraid of the future somehow.” r 

“Don’t be afraid. It is given to such | 
as you to get through easily, and without k 
hurt to yourself—only to others.” 1 

“You are hateful when you speak like | 


that!” cried Cicely petulantly. “You don't i 
know a thing about me, and speak exact] 


as if I were some silly butterfly who hadn't \ 
one serious thought. You needn't. think 
} uve got all the seriousness And if ! 
do laugh and smile a good lot, it’s a bett 
way of serving one’s Maker than _ goi 


I’'d be a hame ' 
to do it even if I Aad wrongs. I'll tell y 
what I think, too, as I am trouncing you 
wrongs can be made a lot worse by brood 


about scowling as you do 


ing on them. Half the time they are pur | 
I must go back ar | 


try and find out where I am.” 


imagination, so there! 


Kane’s face underwent an extraordinat 
change as he listened to these gallant ana 
candid words. Cicely knew quite well that 


Dennis Kane was interested in her, that 
hay pier ¢ ire umstances pe rhay that interé 
might have deepened into leve Nor d 
she deny to herself that she wz both 
terested in and drawn to him, and tl 
he had made a greater appeal to he 
than handsome, happy-go-lucky Steerin 
who had come to such a tragic end. 

Thank you very much,” he said in 
low, quiet voice. “T’ll remember what 
you have said, and try to improve in th 
direction you indicate.” 

Cicely laughed at that. 

‘Now it is not Kane who is_ speakin 
but some remote and very polite gentl 
mal Suddenly she broke off at anot!l 
tangent, dashing a stinging moisture fron 
her pretty eye ‘Oh, how hateful we ar 
bickering like this, when poor Steering 1s 
lying dead over there! It just shows that 
neither of us can have any heart I must 
go back. I suppose I shall have to find 
out whether there is anybody I ought to 
write to.” 

‘He has a mother,” said Kane, And 
Cicely stood still on the path and looked 
at him 

“A mother? What rt? Did he write 
to her?” 

‘Never He told me he } 1 broken her 
heart But she was enshrined in hi It 
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may be—it may be that he had some strange 
idea of wiping out the dark years that have 
gone before by making her a gift of you——” 
“Oh, but how awful! I don’t want to be 
mixed up with people I have never seen. A 
mother—and I’m his gift to her! It won't 
bear thinking of! Tell me more, if you 
know it. Don’t you think you ought to tell 
me without asking? It is fair to a 


poor girl placed in a position like this, it 


only 
is making me afraid.” 

“T don’t know any He belongs to 
what vou call the English aristocracy,” he 
answered, and, in spite of his effort to hide 
it, his voice perceptibly hardened again. 
“He had most of their faults, and some of 
Let it stand at that. He 
was the product of his class and caste. 

“T don’t mind about that. It is just your 
revolutionary way of talking,” 


more. 


their few virtues. 


” 


said Cicely, 
with a return of her old spirit. “What more 
do you know about his people? Has he 
brothers or sisters?” 

“No brothers. One or two sisters, I think. 
But the only one T have heard him speak of 
with any warmth was one called Joyce.” 


“[T wonder whether I shall ever sce them, 
and what will be the end of it all?” said 
the girl. “T expect T shall just go on here 
as | have been doing. ] had better go back 


to the house, I think. I feel so 
if the war had suddenly come to 
me.” 


tranve as 


an end for 


She found herself an object of the most 


intense interest and curiosity to the hous« 
hold when she returned, and a she slowly 
ascended the broad, wide taircase she met 


M. de Cassanet, the prie 


making his way 
down trom one ¢ 


f the big ward 
He paused, smiling on her with a kind of 
mournful but 


encouraging sweetness The 
true inwardness of the ceremony of which 
he had heen a spe tator he did not under- 
stand. He still imagined it to be a not 
unnatural culmination to a love story which 


the fortunes of war had cut 


came to the full flower. 


short before it 


“You have been out of doors, my\ child 
Mother Farth has a 


when we the 


You are wise mes 
sage for us are in extremity 
Ol sorrow 

Cicely 


perceived that he wa labouring 


under a misapprehension, and a — sudden 
desire to ask his advice, and tell him the 
whole truth, rose insistenth in her mind 
“Could you come upstai Father she 
asked. “If you have a tew minutes to 


spare, | should like to speak to you.” 


iP) 


wi 
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He turned with her at once, and they 
traversed the long, wide corridor on the 
first landing, till they came to the com- 
fortable room at the farther end Lady 
Winyard had set aside for her own use. 

Cicely closed the door, asked the priest 
to sit down, and seated herself before him. 

“Father de Cassanet, you do not under- 
stand the situation, I see.” 

“Perhaps not; but surely I understand 
that it is a sad and poignant one for one 
so young. ‘The good God will heal yout 
sorrow in time, and you will find solace in 
working for others, madame, as you have 
been doing so sweetly here.” 

“Oh, but I feel I must explain. 
man who has died was not a lover of mine 
at all. We only knew each other a little.” 

“Madame, you astound 
doubt he loved you truly 


The poor 


me! Beyond 
and devotedly. 
It was not possible for him to hide ey 
said the priest, bewildered by these strange 
words. 

“Well, perhaps he may have cared,” said 
Cicely, faltering a little; “but I certainly 
did not. And I haven’t the idea 
yet why he wanted to marry me like that, 
at a moment’s notice, when he 


remotest 


was dying 
Do you know anything about it?” 


“No, madame. The only person who 
might know anything is M. Voisin, the 


notary. Perhaps you had better see him 
He told me he had drawn up some papers 
for a young 
Would 
to-day—now 
village?” 
“If you would, Father. Or 
walk with you now?” 
The hesitated. 
It would be better, I think, madame, if 


Englishman working here. 
like send 


when I go 


you me to him to you 


down to. the 
could I not 


priest 


you permitted him to wait upon you. He 
need not be long, nor weary you after he 
comes, T will send him up. When do you 
expect Lady Winyard back from Boulogne 


“To-night, perhaps, o1 
morrow. I can't 
about it all. 
vou nothing, then: 

No, 


had 


quite early to- 
what she will 
Mr. Steering told 


imagine 
Poor 


Sal\ 
madame. He was not of our faith 
talks on the roads 
I think that, what 
had a heart 
under that 


Wi 


when we 


many trie} 


Met < 
| 
they 


evel May Se 


and truly 
vy, he cood 
Phere was more than met the eve 
somewhat casual exteriot 
* Oh, he 


I knew 


Was quite a 
left and what hap 
over in England to drive him 


good sort, and TI wish 
why he home, 


pened away 
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into the Foreign Legion. I think I will 
walk with you to the village, and you will 
the 


show house. 


me notary’s We can go 
partly through the woods, Father, and no 
one will see us. Come, let us go now. I 
am not in the least tired.’ 

He could not well refuse he - and he saw 
that she was consumed with restlessness a 
with an inward fire. 

They talked of many things as_ they 
walked together, under the budding trees, 
towards the sweet, quiet little hamlet neat 


the station, and they were fortunate in find 


ing the notary in his office, behind the green 
shutters which kept out the sun 

Father de Cassanet desired to leave het 
at the doo1 or, at least, after he had in 
troduced her to the notary’s presence but 
she would not let him go. So they entered 


the little, 
the 


stuifv, dark office together, where 
slightiy deformed man, 
pape 


widow Oo} t 


notary, a small, 
Was poring overt 


Thi the 


Englishman who died at ¢ 


“OTT 


Is ii¢ poor youny 


ccur la Reine, 


said the priest; an notary fairly started 
in surprise. 
“You 


said in his queer, 


‘Yes And ] 


M 


guttural voice. 


are talking of Ste he 


eriny 


rel iembe red 


that you told 
me you had transacted some business fot 
him not long ago.” 

The notary bowed low be fore the amazed 
girl, who felt precisely as if she were taking 
part in some altogether impossible play. 
Surely she was dreaming! 


‘I am more than surprised, madame: but 


now it makes many th 


Ings clear to me You 
have just arrived, possib] from Eneland, 
at the very moment when your poor husband 
needed you 

In a few well-chosen words the cure put 
his. friend and neighbour it possession of 


the fact the case 


‘Ah, 


I ec! It explains part, Ww not 


all, of the trange tol he aid, look 
ing with interest, which quite evidently 
deepened with evel ment it the face 
of the sweet young English girl who found 
herself in such a ficult situation 

Let me explain, madame, as simply as 
it is in my power. Y¢ peak my language 
well That is vood, for my Enelish is of 
the poor ~t About a week avo. the 


} 


ceentleman who has since been 


killed by 


[END OF 
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these wretched Boches came to me, and we 


had a very exhaustive interview, in whic 
he expressed himself as very anxious 
make himself acquainted with the Frei 
law: and also whether any document, n 
especially a will, if drawn up proper! 
France, would be valid i | land 
affect English property 
*T vave him the benefit of my advice 
know led ie. and he then nstructed me 
draw up a will leaving all he posse 
to his wife 
Ilis wife repeated Cre in wv 
eved astonishment But he hadn’t ¢ 
one then.” 
No; but he said he thought he 
have one oon 
| don't ul le lan ( 
kk 1\ It sound uncann 1) he expe 
that he was voing to be killed, and 1 
would get married on his death 
The notary shrugged hi houlder 
Madame, it is impossible to know wl 
he th vucht I concluded t i ne 1 
little mad But ther 
winning about him-—and, any v, he 
good money, and | did what isked 
Phe notar took h fat bun ol 
from hi por ket, and fitted « ! ( 
lid of the ta l, ul i 
it he extracted ii ( oO q 
the le il t pe ind ope 
Iw ) cop have 
madame One in | ! ' ( ‘ 
lk rench Will you re t | ‘ 
No Pie ist read 
to me I feel quite like I 
dre im ] di n't th r 
real, or that it i ‘ t I t 


First, please, M Voisin, w | 1 tell 
What Wi n i l Nal 


it Steerine 


one thing 


The notary turned back upon the f 


page of the adocume t he he | n | h; 
and his queer accent, 1 h faltere 
the unaccustomed and, to | 1 IkKiIng, Ul 
couth name », Made an 

“Crile Henry Dever Steer $I 
ing Hall,-and Deverills, { ( 
Hertfordshire, third Bat Deverill 

Cicel stared fixed] notar 
jueer, wrinkled little face It see 
strange and incredible she felt that s 
was being made tl mt of te 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


A Monthly Reflection on Life without Servants 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


I.—How 


“='LL da Maria ; 
but I 


You remember the picture. 


anything in 
won't go home. 


reason, 
Of all 
Phil May's drawings it is the most telling, 
the most Hiappy and satisfied 
and altogether genial, the drunken husband 
stands in the tavern smiling down indul- 
gently upon his miserable little wife, whose 
pathetic appeals have failed to shake his 
faith in an absolute logic. He'll do anything 

could be more good- 
natured and lenient: but he won't go home. 


haunting. 


In reason; no Man 


The Rational Drunkard 

Sympathy with the suffering woman can- 
not obscure the soundness of the disgusting 
drunkard’s rationality. That little rabbit 
of a woman stands before us as the type 
of the ignorant and inefficient housewife. 
She is much more than a very ugly, very 
shabby, and very wretched human. being. 
She is a grimy room, an unswept floor, an 
uncleared table, an unmade bed, 
a pot of stewed tea, a treacle 
Jar with flies in it, and a plate 
of smut-specked margarine melt 
ing on the window-sill. She is 
the slum home. We look at her, 
and the wretched little creature 
breaks up and dissolves before 
our eyes, leaving there in the 
space which she occupied the 
picture of a hundred thousand 
English homes—homes of dirt, 
of disease, of de spair. 


But, say you, 
woman to make a home if the 
husband spends his 


the tay ern ? 


how is the 


money m 
It’s all very well, 
you go on with great force and 
with a steadily in reasing offen- 
sive (which I much admire), to 
abuse the poor woman: in 


fact, it is what we women are 
accustomed to in every son of 


to Begin 


* Your genial and good- . 
natured drunkard.” ws 
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Adam; but never since the days of the 
Pharaohs has it possible to make 
bricks without straw, and I challenge you, 
or anybody else, to make a home bright and 
You 


who made her so ? 


been 


cheerful on a few precarious shillings. 
say the woman is ugly : 
Read the fearful book on woman’s suffering 
called ‘‘ Maternity.’?’ Read Mrs. Pember 
Reeves’s ‘ Round About a Pound a Week.” 
Shall I tell you what I'd do with your 
genial good-natured drunkard ? 
I'd hang him for a felon! 

Sweet lady, I pray you smooth your 
ruffled feathers. I agree with every word 
vou have uttered. 
hempen rope... . 


and your 


Let me lend you a good 

And, indeed, there is 
no woman [ admire so much as the working- 
And as to whether the bad 
the drunken husband, or the 
drunken husband makes the bad cook, let us 


man's wife. 


cook makes 
leave it where the philosophers have reluc- 
tantly agreed to leave the problem of the 
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’Tis insoluble ; 


first hen and the first egg. 
and if solved would make nobody here or 


in Ame‘ica healthier, wealthier, or wiser. 


Tor heaven’s sake, dear madam, do not 
let us go chasins: each other round a circle 
’Tis more agreeable to be seated by the fire. 
Shall I draw the curtains while you are 
warming the tea-pot ? 
Only Two Kinds of Homes 

I was speaking of homes Now, if we 


leave out of account the huge number of 
homes represented by the famous picture 
of Phil May (we will call them unreasonahl 
homes, and let othe 
decide whether the 


most to blame for them 


pe ople attempt to 
the 


if we leave out of 


man or woman is 
our count the unreasonable heme, there are, 
to speak generally, only two kinds of homes. 
There is the home of efficient 
where everything goes by clockwork, 


management, 
where 
the domestic life proceeds, as it were, upon 
domes of silence, where meals are punctual, 
where the cooking is ex- 
quisite, where no servant ( 
ever gives notice to leave, 





and where 


few days is to believe that 


to stay fora 


money can do anything 
Concerning such homes, I 
have no criticism to make. 


It is true that they 
slightly distress my con 
science, since the world 
still calls,  sorrowfully 


enough, for self-sacrifice ; 
but I 
stayed in 


luxuriously 
too often 


have 
them 


without upbraiding my 
host or giving on my 
departure a socialist tract 


are people of rare attainments but only 
These 


no housekeeper is kept, where the number 


moderate means. are homes where 


of servants 13 
d 


limited, and where accidents 
» occur. Sometimes the joint is cooked to 
a turn, but the potatoes are hard and the 
the 


are quite friendly and nice : sometimes th 


cabbage watery Sometimes servants 
aven't, Sometimes nothing is broken, at 
the butler’s full of 


dinner-set Sometimes th 


then bang goes 
the 


mistress 1s so happy that she 


tray 
favourite 
feels afraid 
sometimes she is so distracted that s] 


You 


and 


can't sleep at night. know what | 
mean 

In homes like this the announcement of 
a servant that 
with all the shaking of a Cabinet 
Che life of this home 


observe, turns so entirely upon the servant 


she wishes to leave comes 
crisis in 
other circles you will 
that any little rumpus in the kitchen sends 
through the 


If the servants were both delight 


a seismic” vibration entire 
structure 
ful and 


distress of 


might understand the 
But 
to say, m 


efficient, we 


the mistress. what are w 
iilam, when wi 
well that this 
f the drawing 


room is caused by 


know very 


calamity « 


ung 
young 


women in the kitchen 





whose knowledge of do 
mestic economy is nota 
whit greater than their 
taste in literature or dress 


The Heroic Remedy 


My remedy is of the 
heroic kind It is what 
is called drastic a word 
of the Greeks so useful 
that you find it in the 


to my hostess, to think of / F language of the French 
abusing them here. They : f . Itahan, Spanish, Danish, 
are very” perfect, very : we. j and (if you will kindly 
beautiful, and very de i, forgive me) the German 


lightful habitations. If I 
had the 
people, who knows but I 


wealth of some 


shouldn't keep a hundred sends a seismic 

servants and never ce 

any of them except my butler and my 

valet ? . 
Now, the other kind of home is more 


and is likely to 
the 
, you and I, who 


general to the community, 


become much more general in future 


—unless we can save then 


* Any litthe rumpus in the kitchen 


It signitie omething that 


acts, that is to say, son 

thing that doe what it 
vibration .. .’’ sets out to do You are 

bothered — by ervants 


Very well, madam. I will give you a cure 
Get rid of them 

Get rid of them! say you 

Why not, madam, since they are the root 


of your trouble 
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What! and do all the housework my- 
self? I beg you to look at my hands. Be- 
sides, I know nothing about the matter. 
And what would my husband say ? And 
think of how my friends would laugh, and 
of how the neighbours would talk ! 

Suppose, madam, that your husband fell 
critically ill, and that the doctors informed 
you his life could be saved only by emigra- 
tion to Western Australia. Would you reply, 
It is impossible for us to go there, because 
it is out of the question, I understand, to 
get servants in that part of the world ; or, 
would you say, Let us start at once, and I'll 
buy a cookery book to read on the voyage, 
ind I'll do everything for him, and we'll 
be as happy as Adam and Eve in the blissful 
days of their honeymoon ? 

3ut in England ! 

Let’s make a new England. 

By dismissing our servants ? 

By realising the true joys of domestic life. 

Do you mean to tell me that you cannot 
realise those joys if you keep servants ? 

Yes, madam; if they are bad 

But be practical : 

On the contrary : 

Amusing ! 

If you make it so. 

But how can you make it amusing ? 

T will tell you, madam T am 
in my home that 1 
leave it. 


servants. 
housewor k 
it is most 


is so dull. 
amusing, 


o happy 
cannot bring myself to 


The Bliss of the Servantless Home 

This is a true statement. It is an exact 
expression of my mind 
my servantless home that 
leave it. 


1am so happy in 
I cannot bear to 

It is now more than a year ago that we 
began our servantless existence, and for all 
of us it has been a full year of delightful dis 
covery. We have enjoved hfe because we 
have discovered in it a new ,an mexhaustible 
source of pleasure. We are not dependent 
on our neighbours or the newspaper for dis- 
traction; we are busy to be bored : 
we have so many things to buy for the house 
that we don’t 


too 


waste money, incur head- 
aches, and become contemptuous of man 


kind by folng to veviies > we are not merely 


content with domestic life, we are entranced 
With its pleasures, 

It is true that we have many advantages. 
It is true that to live servantless in the 
accepted villas of London would be difti- 


cult. It is true, also, that sometimes we are 
tired, that sometimes in high summer the 
kitchen is a little trying, that sometimes in 
long winter, to rise at 6 o’clock is a struggle. 
Yes, these things are true. But my reflec- 
tion assures me that on the whole we have 
hit upon the true mode of existence, that 
take it for all in all it is the best kind of 





** How the neighbours would talk!” 


family life, and that, with courage and 
patience and a little inventiveness, a like 
discovery is possible even to the dweller in 
a London And the proof of what 
I say lies for me in my increasing unwilling- 
The 
world, madam, has become a small place in 
comparison with my cottage. You may put 
it down to a waning youth ; 


house. 


ness to forsake my servantless home. 


but there you 
would be wrong, and greatly wrong, for this 
life has restored my youth. IT was never so 
well in health, never so keen to be doing 
things, never so able to work easily at my 
writing. 
e 

The Greatest of Domestic Discoveries 

No; it is not on my honour, it 
is sheer. happiness which holds me home. 
You ask me to come to London: 
mise me that 


age ; 


you pro- 
] shall dine at the Cavendish 
Hotel, that I shall go every other night to 


the theatre, that I shall meet Ministers, 
Admirals, Generals, and auriferous Pub- 
lishers. I reply to you: T'll do anything 


in reason, Maria, but I will not leave my 
home. 
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We have made the greatest of domestic 
discoveries, the one discovery most likely 
to save civilisation from the corruptions of 
vulgarity and materialism, to wit, that there 
is no place like home. 
this 
dominion over him. 


When a man makes 


discovery the world has no more 
It may paint its faded 
cheeks, darken its lustreless eyes, stain its 
grey hair or clap a brand new golden wig 
over its bald pate, but not all its leers and 
tricks and allurements will move that man 
an inch from his fireside. 
home! Think what it 


state if 80 per cent 


No place like 
would be to the 
of its population held 
this faith with a living joy. And think what 
it would mean in the sum of human happi 
ness if 80 per cent. of the families in England 
really felt this domestic affection to be the 
foundational truth of their existence If 
only men and women would stop crossing 
the road in search of Utopia! If only they 
would inscribe on their own front doors, Here 
is either Heaven or Hell! 

the home, and the Picture 
Public House, and the Lunati 
take care of themselves 


Take care of 
Palace, the 
Asylum will 
If your home ts un- 
happy you’re a gone coon, 


How it is Done 

All very fine, you say, but an ounce of 
fact is worth a pound of rhapsody. Be so 
good as to tell us how you do it 

With all the pleasure in life. Next month, 
if the world be still spinning, I will go into 
the matter of houses, the question of archi- 
tecture, and tell you something on that head 
which I have learned by experience. We 
will be pleasant, but practical. My faith, 
let me tell you, grows stronger that we are 
approaching a revolution in this matter, 
I doubt very much whether a single one of 
our present villas will be standing in another 
fifty years. Women won't put up with 
them. I feel sure that the house of to-day 
will very soon appear in our eyes as the 
growler appears in relation to the taxi-cab. 
But into this great matter we will go next 
month. 


Fact—not Theory 

For the present, with my hand on my 
heart, I assure you that here in the country, 
in a house of our own building, 
mother, and three daughters, 


a father, a 
the youngest 
of them incompetently infantile, but allowed 


on special occasions to lend a hand ir 
washing-up, not only manage to exist with- 
out servants, but after a year’s experience 
wouldn't be bothered with them for all they 
can see. This little family, mark you, has 
an intellectual life as well as a labouring 
life, and in addition to its housework h 
six or seven acres of outdoor work 

We are great readers, we write poetn 
we draw pictures, we argue about politics 
and what is very much more to the point we 
are quite as happily engaged with our out 
We have 
goats and kids, we have hens and chickens 


door as with our indoor work. 
we have dogs and ferrets, we have gardens 
an orchard, a field, a wood, and ducks or 
a pond. 


The Secret of Happiness 

Let me tell you a secret. Simplify your 
domestic life, and the work of the hous 
will not hurt you a little bit. Simplify 
and you will be better in health, sweet 
in temper, stronger in body, and clearer in 
mind 


But something more Is sary th 


You must have the t 


nece 
this simplification. 
to victory. 

Are you able to bear a momentary excut 
Very well, then. T 
make a success of this simple life you mus 


sion into theology 


cultivate in your mind a resolute superiorit 
to every form of social snobbishness. Y« 


must havea clear and distinct thesis of exist 


ence. You must know whether you a! 
serving God or Mammon You must kn 
whom you call your Master You mus 
feel yourself to be in relation with 


universe which is very great, very beautiful 
and very inexorable You must think 
vol elf as a 


In other words, to live without 


piritual being 

servants 
vou yourself must be servant to the Highest 
You must have an altar in your heart, oF 
you'll never get the kitchen-range to dra\ 
cheerfully Your will to victory must | 
You and God 

You and God; and 
the business carried on between you, kin 


born of surrender to God. 
that’s the partnership. 
ness and love. The world—let 
You can't trust it a yard. 


it go hang 


ent 
I} 


er, O Lord, my 1} e with me 
it I may enter Thine wit Phee 


Is this mere sentimentalism ? 


more practical in my life 
(Next month Mr. Begbie will deal with “ The Question of Houses.”) 
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THE CROP OF WILD OATS 


A Romance of a Backwoods Partnership 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


I pulled him through forest fever when you 
ILL ACTON and Henry Maud were’ gave up. No, you needn't have put it that 
known as devoted partners, and way to the boy.” 
young Han, Bill Acton’s son, looked *Needn't [!’’ sneered Bill Acton, in the 
upon Henry Maud as a good-natured elder same quiet, venomous tone, ‘Then I'd 
brother. Well the boy might, for so long like you to hear one thing more, Listen 
is he could recall he and his father and here, Han! ’’ he turned to the boy. * When 
Henry had shared the same shanty, though you and I quit to-day, you don’t speak to 
the partnership between Bill and Henry that man again. Now get to and _ finish 
had no blood bond. They had merely your packing,” he ordered. ‘‘ Ram your 
cottoned on to each other, as kindred spirits belongings into my dunnage bag, and I'll 
lo in the north, asking no questions as to use the stampede pack. Get along now !”’ 
each other's past history, content to judge And from that moment onwards, while 
each other man to man, they remained in the cabin, Bill Acton 
But to-day, when the boy arrived back neither spoke to nor looked towards the man 
from Quartz Canyon with his bundle of | whose grub they had shared since Han was 
mail, something in the atmosphere of the an infant] 
cabin struck him as strangely hostile. 
Henry and Bill stood in chilly silence, the II 
width of the cabin between them. For a time the man and the boy toiled 
Han’s father was standing very still, along the trail in silence; then Han’s 
| glaring at Henry, and beads of sweat were father said quietly: 


on his forehead. Both men were pale, but ““T expect you wonder, sonny, what it’s 
finally Bill Acton cleared his throat, and all about ?” 
it shifted his gaze to the boy. He seemed to ‘““T guess so,” replied Han quietly. 
; speak with an effort. Together they seated themselves at the 
“Han,” he said, “I find that for years side of the forest trail that led to Quartz 
‘i we've been living along with a rogue and a Canyon, 
. heat, sharing his cabin and his grub. We “It won’t take much telling,’’ Han’s father 
en get out right now.” began. “I had a younger brother, whose 
The boy listened with numbed senses. name was Joe. I don’t remember him much. 
: His mind refused to grasp the meanirg of | He was a schoolboy when I left England for 
on it. It had never occurred to him that such this country, and I haven't seen him since. 
ge t thing as a quarrel and a dissolution of | But he was the youngest, and so my mother’s 
= the partnership was within the range of favourite. 
- possibility, Yet his father’s voice, bearing * Well, when Joe was old enough he went 
™ a strangely quiet venom, had told him that into business with a young man named 
“ they were to leave the shanty to night—- Charles Harwood, his chum, It was a 
Henry was a rogue and had cheated = splendid business, and they should have 
a rem.» made good at it, but young Harwood proved 
‘ Presently Henry, too, spoke with an  ascampanda bounder. He got my brother 
eHort, Joe into his own fast ways of living. To- 
Bill,” he said, “it may be true what gether they squandered the business 
you say, but you needn't have put it that neglected it by living fast lives, brought 
, Way to the boy. You turn over in your gradual disgrace upon themselves and their 
“vel mird What's gone on this last ten years. families. 
og you've forgotten it was I who taught “Then came the final smash. The busi- 


i ieee siniicles isms 
1¢ boy nearly everything he knows—who ness, which once promised so well, was 
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Lopelessly in debt. There was nothing for 
it for the two but either to face the music 
like men, or to quit the country. 
“ They chose the latter. They cleared— 
without even a farewell to their parents.” 
Han’s father looked away. 
he said 
lied to 


now he 


“ That was the crowning stroke,” 
presently. ‘“‘ Young Harwood had 
cheated everyone, 
persuaded my brother 
coward. The shock 
and then I 
met Harwood | 

“ But I 
father went on in a hoarse 
ten and | 
reof, and | have regarded him as our best 
fiiend. He 
the line, yet 
Not he! 


course, 


and 

Joe to bolt 
of it killed my dear 
swore that if ever 1 
would kill him 
haven't 


everyone, 


like a 


mother, 

too, 

Han’s 
‘ For 


under his 


done so, sonny, 
whisper. 
years you have lived 
knew who we were all along 
d:d he tell the truth ? 
Once again he chose the coward’s 
To-day, on going through some 
old papers, I found a faded photograph 
of Joe and him side by side as schoolboys. 
The photograph was signed by both of 
them, and it to this—that Henry 
Maud, our partner, and Charles Harwood, 
who killed 


us 


comes 


my mother, are one and the 

same. What do you think of that 
Han leoked at his father Boy-like, he 
did not realise the underlying tragedy of 


the story. 
“Is that all?” he inquired simply and 

with a shade of relief. 
“AIL!” repeated 

Isn't it enough ? ”’ 
“Perhaps so,” 


his father. ‘ Jingo! 
said the boy thoughtfully. 
But it all occurred years ago. 


You can- 
not blame Henry for what he did long before 
I was born. For at least ten years now he 
has lived straight. What men have done 
in the past is not supposed to count up 
here.” 

Bill Acton looked thoughtfully at his son. 
The soft evening twilight was closing around 
them. The heat of the day 
finished, and with the creeping of the shadows 


tense 


Was 


came that restfulness of spirit which every 
woodsman knows. ‘Then, of a ; 
HWan’s father realised what the separation 
had meant to the boy, and with this realisa 


udden, 


tion came the knowledge that parting with 


Henry, the old familiar shanty, and th 
lake was a very severe wrench for himself 
also. It would not bear thinking about. 


And so Bill Acton rose to his feet and led 
the way on towards Quartz Canyon, 


lll 
TuINnGs were flourishing at the new camp, 
and Hlan’s father had no. difficulty in 
establishing himself as general portage 


agent. He opened an office the 
at that 
a motor-boat, a canoe, a timber y even 
Indian and it Han’s 


portion in life to work behind the counter, 


in mal 


avenue, and office one could hire 


dra 


guide, becam«¢ 


an 


The boy took badly to his new environ- 
ment How the wild man within him re- 
belled at the starched collar, the neatly 
parted hair, the Sunday-meeting clothes 
and the regular hours! Wfitherto he had 
been free—tree to go where he liked and 
when he liked, and to stay so long as it 
happened to please him The wild, un- 


trodden woods had been his hunting-ground 


the silent waters of Troutgreen Lake hi 
closest chum. To-day all that was chinged 
The forest was at his very door, the scents 


and sounds of it wafted through the open 


window, but it no longer belonged to hin 
He was a city boy, working seven days a 
week from dusk to dusk, returning with 
tired eyes in the evening to dream of Lake 
Troutgreen, which seemed a thousand miles 
away—and of Henry. 

Once only during those early weeks did 
he see Henry—walking quickly down. the 
main avenue, his eyes upon the corduroy 
sideway—and in that momentary glimpse 
Han saw something that had already beet 
whispered to him. Men said that Henry 
was suffering from the effects of loneliness, 
and now the boy saw that something ol 
the kind was amiss. Henry looked older, 
his clothing seemed to hang more loosely 
on his bony frame, and the clothes then 


selves were shabbier than he used to we 
But the Wilham Acton at 


Son was going ahead, leaping into prosper 


business of 


with that extraordinary speed known onh 
in pioneer camps. Already they had 
flect of motor-boats of their own, and eac! 
month saw a new line of vice added 
new camp brought into contact with t 
southern world. When winter came it wa 


clear to all that William Acton had obtained 
a monopoly in the way of transportation, 


and that he was on the high road to an 
Immense fortune, 

But though things were going so well with 
Acton, his old partner Henry Maud, was 
less fortunate, and very scon it wa run.oured 
that his claim at Lake Troutgrecn was 


ith 
Was 
red 
was 
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worked out, and that 
Henry was running 1% 
ata loss. It was rum 
oured that Henry had 
expected great thing 
of this claim, and 
that the bitter disap- 
pointment was break- 
ing his spirit. He 
seemed to have lost 
interest in outside 
things, and when he 
announced that the 
claim was for sale, 
and that he himself 
was going south for 
a change of climate, 
no one was in. the 
least surprised. 

That was in the 
early spring, and that 
summer an enormou 
boom was expected 
at Quartz Canyon. It 
was thought by all 
that the new mining 
camp would reach the 
znith of its succe 
luring the comin: 
months, and Willian 
\cton, reassured by 
his early prosperity, 
set out to make his 
fortune during the 
coming season 

He did many things 
which were generally regarded as wildly 
speculative. He opened a fast motor-boat 
service between Quartz Canvon and Trout 
green Lake—a service which, on the face 
of things, could never pay It ever did 
pay, but incidentally it enhanced the value 
of Henry’s claims by 200 per cent 

This was not the only new service opened 
by William Acton and Son in preparation 
for the promised rush of that spring. Wilham 
\cton established a fleet of heavy launches 
between Quartz Canyon and Fort Mullion, 
tmning camp a hundred miles north, and 
Han, at last free from the office, was civen 
ole command and management of this 
line. Life once more became a joy to him, 
aid once more he felt that he was doing a 
man’s work in a country for men , 

Thus William Acton staked his all on the 
promised rush of that spring, and the rush 

Llzo 








‘** That is Henry Maud,’ 
they would tell each other” 





Orawn by 
E. S. Hodgson 


never came Quartz Canyon was in for one 
of those strange and unaccountable runs 
of bad luck which almost every infant 
mining camp experiences. 

It began with a scourge of typhoid, which, 
for eight long weeks, just when the boom 
should have been beginning, caused wealthy 
speculators to black-list the place, so that 
money became scarce. 
by a terrific tire 


The scourge ended 
accidental or otherwise 
which razed almost every building in the 
place ; and then, when at length it seemed 
that they were starting clean and new, the 
men at Fort Mutlion struck the pay streak, 
and the money that should have poured 
into) Quartz Canyon poured into Fort 
Mullion ! 

In those black days there was but one of 
William <Acton's services that paid—the 
line between the two camps, Han’s line, 
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One bv one the boats were taken off the 
water, and sold for what they fetch. 
William Acton had risked his all, he had 
cast his die, and—lost ! 


would 


IV 


STRANGE the hand of fortune 
for scarcely was it rumoured that William 


how turns, 
Acton was on the eve of bankruptcy when 
a wild shout went up that Henry Maud had 
struck the mother lode ! 

Thus, hand in hand with William Acton’s 
failure Maud’s It 
was rumoured now that Quartz Canyon was 


came Henry 


SUCCeSS 


becoming a dead camp, that Troutgrecn 
Lake was to be the camp of the dai In 
every great exchange away south, Toronto, 
Montreal, Butfialo, even to New York, the 


names of Henry Maud and Troutgreen Lake 
to all ronth 
a camp sprang up about the lonely shanty, 


were known In less than a n 
and Henry Maud was lord and owner of 
city Men dotted their to 
he entered the and 


gathered in groups and whispered when the 


this new caps 


him when saloons, 


tall, bent figure walked down the corduroy 


sideways rhat’s him—that’s Henry 
Maud!’ they would tell each other 

But the owner of the new mining camp 
was truly bent now His dazzling success 
seemed not to interest him, for Henry Maud 
had reached that time cf life when a man 
looks for other things beyond mere tinancial 
success—a home, a comlortab'e fireside 
true friends in whom he can contide. Tfenry 


Maud had none of these thingy—of what 
value, then, were his accumulating millions 
True, that he could institute home for 
hungry children, Sunday-schools, and read 
ing-rooms, and this he would do as time 
went on, but he himself must move a lonely 
figure, looking down upon the wor d= from 
his pinnacle of dollars, yet taking no part 
in the firelight scenes he saw 

Then came the trange! IT wal only 
one of the many. strange: young Han 
transported early that summer from Fort 
Mullion to Quartz Canyon, but no sooner 
had the man stepped aboard the Jong 
knife shaped motor-boat than an weighed 


him up asa man of rare wit and one worth 


knowing 


H* was a peculiar man, this stranger, thi 
newcomer to Quartz Canyon, and during the 
days that followed he would stroll on to the 


landing-stage, seat himself unceremoniously 


on the packs, and chatter to Han while } 


smoked his 


pipe He was particularly 
interested in Henry Maud, the new millon 
aire, and Han, ever ready to talk about hi 





beloved Henry, was well able to satisfy 

stranger's thirst for knowledge But alway 
the stranger would end up by saying It 
a glorious region, boy! Better live here a 
four Collars a day than in the cities fer fo 
hundred ! Don't you leave it ng mat 
Stay right here with God and natut | 


a clean life, and worth ten of the other rt 
V 
THEN there was the coming of the ] 
It was on the very evenin vh WW 
Acton, realising that he was a ruincd 1 
strolled out on to the lonely t 
away from the turmoil of the city B 
the fire-scourged trees the sun w tt 
In a sea Of crimson, and. the ( 
seemed very much at peat | \\ 
Acton seated himself by the tr 
between his hand to puzzle ¢ 
mode of procedure 
And as he sat there, Ii ni ( 
thought a step sounded | 
looking up he saw Father A ( 
the world and a friend to all With 
jovial smile the priest joincd 1 
smokes, and opened the ba i 
story which though decided 
drawing-room variety, was distil 
It hot my busin te 
other me iffairs, ud ti 
and with the familiarity of 
but T cannot help thinki t 
Henry Maud are two almighty HH 
vou have quarrellcd over some trivi tt 
prot ibly a dog ind at ti 
you need each other me 
prevents you from making it 
Bill! | don’t want to interfe 
of candid criticism. fron ( 
food tor anyone 
There was a long pau th \ 
answered 
ld like you to know right 
didn't quar lover oa 
trivial! | Val th | 
can t mak 1 tla 
Not 11) i i 5) Cat I \ 
hearly twe il 


THE 


“True, we have. There are some quarrels 
men don’t care to make up in a lifetime— 


quarrels affecting family affairs, for in- 
stance.” 

“ Bosh !”’ said the priest, HTe aid it 
soulfully and unsympathetically.  “ Let us 
iroue the thing out. Let us take it, for in 


that Henry murdered 


indirectly, ot 


your grand- 
mother He did it 
in the folly of his light-hearted youth, when 
Then he 


stance, 


course, 


all life was a play scene, realised 


what he had done. He begged for forgive 
ness under the stars.’”” Here the priest’s 
voice took on a solemn tone. But he 


realised that the only way he could obtain 


that forgiveness was by doing his duty in 


the world, as a man might be proud to 
do it. 

‘What did our friend Henry do, then ? 
He started life in a new’ country, 
under a new name. He went to a part 
where men are most needed, and every 
where he did a man’s work Was there 


a single soul who knew his name who would 
not speak of it He 
known to strip himself of his parki to give 
it to an Indian the trail! He 
was known to empty his focdpacks to give 
their contents to children in the 
Ah, my friend, 
I know,” said the priest, looking into Bill's 
face. 

“Henry and TI were pioneers. 
through the hardship of this trail long 
before you and little Han arrived. In those 
days I reverenced your old partner as one 
of the true white men God had sent to bless 
a soul-freezing country 

“And to-day asked William Acton. 

“ To-day,” added the priest in a 
voice, “ I see him in a different light 


with respect was 


on frozen 


hungry 


early days of settlement. 


We went 


quict 
I see 
him as a man who has centred all his inter 
ests on one thing, only to have it snatched 
irom him in the hour of promise. That 
thing was your young Han!’ 

“Han ! ”’ repeated William Acton thought- 
fully, staring at his shoepacks. 

‘Sure! Henry taught 
read, to write, to fish 


him to walk, to 


He taught him, by 
heart, more passages out of the Bible than 
you have ever read 


He taught him every 
thing a man must know in this infernal but 
blessed region. He centred his whole life on 
the child. You, in the satisfaction of posses 
‘ion, left Henry in charge. 
Simply this : 


What 
youl 


: was the 
result ? 


that boy is 





wm 
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eating out his soul for the friendship you 
have torn from him; that Henry is dying 
for the boy, who is as much his as yours. 
Ay, before God, more !”’ 

“Dying !’’ William Acton repeated the 
word in a dull whisper. 

The priest’s great hand quietly touched 
him. He saw that the thrust had gone home. 

“Yes, my friend, dying! 1 


the word lightly. It is true 


do not use 
terribly true ! 
Henry may appear to you as a strong man. 
He is not. 
down-hill. 
than 


Slowly but surely he is going 
He is a more sick 
ever realise, and winter, as 
moon, this world 


sick man 
you 
sure as the sun follows the 
will see the last of him- 
takes place.” 

The though to but 
William Acton clutched his hand, detaining 
him. 


next 
unless some change 


priest 


rose as go, 


‘Go on,” he said quietly. ‘Go on. f 
don’t fully understand.” 

The priest again seated himself. 

“No,”” he agreed ; “ you do not under- 


stand this—that by separating the boy and 
Henry, by separating Henry and yourself, 
you committed the 


man commit. 


most foolish crime a 


could What is your absurd 
pride compared with the happiness that a 

You have robbed 
yourself, Henry, and the boy of Friendship, 


which is the only thing worth living for.’ 


reunion might bring ? 


Again the priest rose, but again the portage 
agent held him back 

‘You do not understand |’ cried William 
Acton, who had only plain speech to help 
him. “I have called lar anda 
rogue, after which it would be impossible 
You talk 
friends again as though it 
were a light matter 


Henry a 


for me to bring about a reunion, 
about making 
but it is impossible 
doubly impossible since Henry has made 
his pile. | am aruined man. If I went to 
him now, he and everyone would think that 
it was only to get in a hand at his fortune. 
Don't 
rhe priest rose with a sigh. 

I understand this,’’ he answered, “ that 

this accursed fortune is the worst thing that 


you understand ? ” 


could have happened to you.’’ Then he 
turned and went his way. 

But when the moon came out over the 
silent forest it found the priest still pacing 


the trail. The 
* Late birds, 
home to roost,’ 


rush of wings sounded above. 


thought the priest, “‘ coming 


cut 


canes icty) 


a Suet 


y 
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VI 
Tur morning William Acton, 


bright and spruce as usual, went to see his 


following 


business man and financial backe1 

“Well, William,” the man of affair 
greeted him solemnly, “ have you decided 
how to extricate yourself from this almighty 
mess ?”’ 

“ Yes—and ro 
agent. “J 


'"’ answered the 


portage 
thing—that 
we must keep going at whatever expense. 
Troutgreen 
big affair. If we can keep our footing with 
something of a till the place gets 
moving, will 
again.”’ 

“That much I agree,’’ replied the man of 
affairs. ‘‘ But how in the name of Jupiter 
are we going to keep up a show when we're 
losing hand over fist, and everyone knows 


have decided one 


Lake is destined to become a 
show 


our chances come all over 


“We must have more money. The ques 
tion is, are you going to slow the 
and go nap on the deal ? "’ 

The financier shook his head 

“Not another cent,’’ he replied curtly. 
“T’ve been badly stung already.”’ 

“Then that point’s settled 
get the necessary 
Fifty 
through.”’ 


( olours 


We 


somewhere 


must 
funds from 


else. thousand dollars to see us 


Gee-whiz!’”’ cried the man of affairs 
* Where in thunder do you propose getting 


wt?” 


“That I cannot tell you. It’s your de 
partment. I merely state the facts—that 
either we must borrow fifty thousand or 


write off the whole show as a dead loss. It 
remains for you to hustle round and get the 
money.” 

With these words William Acton left the 
business man gasping, 
the sunshine. He 


and went 


did not for a 


out into 


moment 


expect to obtain the funds. It was merely 
his way of breaking the news that the 
business had failed hopelessly. Now no 


thing remained to be done but to wind 
things up to the best effect possible 
But the man of affairs was not the sort 


finally to regard any scheme as impossible till 
he had proved its impossibility, and a few 
mornings later he 
Acton : 


sent a note across to 


“Come over to my office—p.d.q. !’ 
Acton lost no time in getting there. He 


found his friend complacently 
over a huge cigar. 


Well, Wilham, old man, w 


meditating 


ere going to 
pull out all right,” announced the man of 
attairs That fifty thousand dollars will 
be laid on my desk before midday I tell 


you, miracles never cease |!’ 


William Acton merely stared at him, but 
the hght in his eyes told of the relief he 
felt 

“ Tell me—here !’’ he gasped at length 
“Who who has been fool daring 
enough 

“One of them is a stranger to the 


camp— 


aman | have never seen before: the 
But at that moment a commanding knock 
sounded on the outer door, and ignoring the 


clerk, a 


man entered the office—a straight, 
well-dressed man of youthful figure It was 
Han’s gentleman stranger 
Without palaver he came straight to busi- 
ness, stated that he was interested in the 
scheme, and realised its reawakened possi- 
bilities Finally, he announced that he 


was willing to risk the sum of thirty thou 


sand 


Then again the door opened, and another 
caller enter cd 


‘Our second colleague—Mr. Maud,” an- 
nounced the man of affair but an awk 
ward silence followed William Acton and 
Henry Maud stood face to face! 

Yes, it was Henry Maud right enough 
though at first Bill searcely knew him He 
had aged considerably, and looked broken 
His hands, once heavy and powerful, now 
fumbled with trembling weakne at the 


brim of huis felt hat His eye were on 


Acton’s face, and without looking at the 
others, he began to speak 

Bill,’ he said hoarsely, ‘‘ this is a straight 
business deal I ain’t butting in because 
you're down on your luck That motor 
boat service of yours is valuable to my 
camp, and I can’t afford to Jose it, 
I—] : 

But at this moment the gentlemanly 
stranger leapt to his feet, staring into 
Henry's eyes For some seconds Henry 
returned the stare ; then slowly the million- 
aire drew back a pace, stark bewilderment 
in his eyes, his thin fingers clutching the 
desk as though for support 

Jo Joe!” he muttered thickly My 
old partner— Joe Acton ! 


Joe Acton held out a friendly hand, but 


Ss rer 
i > > >manly lrat re 
“But at this moment the gentle 


’ 


nry’s eyes. 
leapt to his feet, staring into Henry’s ey 
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as he did so Henry Maud seemed to crumple 
up before their very eyes. He slid to the 
floor, clutching feebly at the table, strug- 
gling hard to master his weakness ; and even 
as they watched, their hearts soft with sym- 
pathy, his face turned the shade of the glare 
ice, and his tired eyes closed. His strength, 
long on the ebb, had given out at last. 

“T didn’t know you, Joe,” said William 
Acton to his brother an hour or two later. 
“Guess you've changed some since last we 
met.” 

“A man doesn't clear a fortune amount- 
ing to a few million dollars and remain the 
same,”’ replied Han’s stranger. 
changed for that matter 
Harwood.” 

‘Charles who ?. Ah, yes!” faltered Bill. 
I'd forgotten he changed his name when 
he hid himself up here.”’ 

“ Hid himself!’ repeated Joe. “ Jingo! 
But there was little for which he had need 
to hide! As for that deplorable affair when 
we cut home together, I was to blame! I 
had done a crooked thing—I had forged his 
name. Had he cared to expose me he could 
have retained his honour. But instead he 
said, ‘We have sown our wild oats together. 
We the results And 
so we went together—I I had 
alternative, he because he refused to expose 
his partner.” 

Joe Acton held out his hand 
Will,”’ the 
** For years 


‘ But you've 


© has Charles 


will reap together.’ 


because no 


Bill took it. 
gentleman, 
l've 


said 
fifteen 


“ Good-bve, 


financier, been 


trying to live it down, but wild cats follow 
one far, Good-bye!” 
It was a luxurious shanty—as shanties 
in the northland. Henry lay in one 
corner, wrapped in the crimson blankets 
of the Hudson’s At his 
side knelt the boy. The two were alone in 
the shanty—the old 
Troutgreen Lake. 


go 
Jay Company. 


familiar place by 

The evening light shone through the open 
door, and a little grey squirrel, a comical 
figure, chirped musically on the threshold, 
Even the din of vast machinery had failed 
to scare him away. 

Presently the man opened his eyes h 
the blanket 
clutched his fingers. Their looks met. 

“ Henry—old Henry !"’ muttered the boy, 

“Old man !’’ was the simple answer, 


} 


and 


boy’s hand stole down 


Quietude fell again. The little gre, 
squirrel scrambled on to the stove with 


spasmodic impulsiveness, chattered defiantly, 


then fled Even the great machinery wa 
stopped in reverence to the mine owner, 
“Closer, old chap! Clover whispered 


Henry. 
Han stooped down. 
“ Han,” muttered the man questioningly, 
“ there’s heaps to be done in this new city 
Just heaps—ah !"’ 
The boy looked at him laughingly. 
fons ! ”’ 


of ours ? 


was his simple answer 


out-ide quietude reigned—the quietude of 
two long years ago, when the name of 
Troutgreen Lake was quite unknown 
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IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN 


By 
A. C. BENSON, LL.D., C.V.O. 


SUPPOSE. that 
the lives of most people, when they 
stiffer 
in mind and body, more settled in- their 


there are times in 


realise that they are older, 
habits, and less likely to strike out a new 
line. These need not be mournful times 
at all, and, indeed, [ am inclined to think 
that, of all the hours we waste, the hours 
given to regrets are the most 


palpably 


a man who for selfish reasons of comfort 
has shirked his share of the burdens and 
duties of life. But that is at best an un- 
inspiring view of marriage, and reminds 
one of the old jest that if, as is alleged, the 
average duration of life is longer among 
married men than among bachelors, the 
explanation is that the life of married men 


is not longer really, but only seems longer ! 


wasted! But even so, it is not unpleasant 
to say to oneself, “If I were young again, Celibate—but not Deliberate 
what would I try to do differently It Certainly on my part celibacy was not 


is a wholesome thing quietly to face our 
mistakes, because, even if we cannot hope 
to do very differently 


younger person may see his 


oursely es, some 


experience 


the result of cautious calculation. Marriage 
and I think 
it is true that a man who has had a boarding- 


house at a 


simply did not come my way ; 


public school, and has lived 


| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 


{ reflected in our own, and may findanelderly later in’ the society of undergraduates, 
confession of mistakes cast light upon his misses less of the joys and interests of 
own difficulties. paternity than most men. Moreover, I 
may say that | have been consulted about 
i A Very Busy Life a good many iove-affairs, and have always 
; Now, most fortunately IT think, T have unhesitatingly declared both in favour of 
been very busy all my life, and seldom had = matrimony and against long engagements. 
d any great freedom of choice as to what | As things are, my family seems destined to i 
if should do or not do. I became a school- become extinet; I have no nephews or 
nf master at twenty-two, and was a teacher nieces, and no cousins bearing my surname, 








for nearly twenty years 
four years | 


Then for nearly 
worked hard at the corre- 
spondence of Queen Victoria, since which 


time I have written a 


good many books, 


taught undergraduates, lectured at Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere, and transacted much 
College, University, and county 


business, 
attending many 


meetings and conducting 
a large and varied correspondence | 


have 
had little leisure, and 


have always seemed 
to have things waiting to be done, work to 
be prepared, people to be seen 


A Bachelor’s Obvious Regret 


Che first and most obvious regret in which 


an elderly bachelor Is EXper ted to indulge 
is that he has never married - and, of course, 


bachelorhood means that a certain chapter 


of life and experience is closed toa man. But 


Marriage is a thing Which comes by nature, 
and 


Snot to be achieved by taking thought. 
It is often crudely said that a bachelor is 





But I cannot honestly feel any lively regret 
on this head. My family has worked hard, 
and justified its existence, and I am quite 
content with that; while I have so many 
close friends and old pupils that my life 
is as full as most of personal interests and 
true affections, 


A Real Cause of Regret 

But on looking bac k I do regret one thing 
decidedly. | have been brought into rela 
tions with large numbers of interesting and 
striking personalitics; and J] wish I had 
made more of that, followed up acquaint 
ances and friend hips more, seen more of 
people, met human beings with more frank 
ness and less dithidence. I have got over 
a strong initial shyness, and strangers have 
no longer any terror for me. But I think 
that in old days I was too self-conscious, ] 
was a little 
deferential and diplomatic 


suspicious of people; too 


atraid of giving 





the wrong impression, of being thought 
tiresome or absurd; too much inclined to 
suppress and adapt myself, not out of sym 
pathy, but out of caution I do not mean 
that a should be blutt, 
self-confident, complacent, egotistical ; 


rough, 
but 
I think that, with due courtesy and respect, 


young man 


we should not be afraid of being our natural 


selves. I often pretended to know things 
which I did not know, for fear of being 
thought behindhand with the world. I 
often refrained from asking questions, or 
from expressing a difference of opinion ; 
and thus I think I did not get the best 


out of people. 

I believe it is easier for children nowadays 
to learn social ease. They are made more 
of, put less in the background, more en 
couraged to take their part, than was the 
case fifty years ago. Most people are more 
harmless, more to friends, 
more affectionate than they seem; and if 
I could be young again, I should be much 
less afraid of people, and more disposed to 
give myself away. 


anxious make 


Afraid of People 

One of the things I do really regret is the 
way in which, when I was young, I was 
afraid to show that I cared for people and 
was interested in them ; 
too, of the way in which I dropped friend 


and I am ashamed, 


ships out of sheer indolence and carelessness, 
by simply not troubling to write or meet 
The difficulty 
was that I was always absorbed and inter 


or keep the thing going. 


ested in what I was doing, and had little 
time to spare ; 
kind of 


life goes on, I have come to perceive that 


but I was certainly guilty 


of a hard-heartedness ; while, as 


close and loyal relations with others are, 
on the whole, the things that matter most 
to our happiness. Of course, there are 


sure to be sharp severances and mournful 


farewells ; but the sympathy and goodwill 


of any human being is of the utmost 
consequence, and not to be slighted or 


neglected, but rather to be treasured and 
kept in good repair. When I was young, I 
certainly made friendships too much simply 
for my own pleasure, and without thinking 
nearly enough of what I was bound to give 
in return. And, indeed, there 


are occa 


sions, when I failed a friend in need, which 
are quite the bittcrcst memorie 
with me, 


that remain 
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Another thing, which is closely connected 


with what I have been saying, that | 


regret 
a little, is that I did not practise more 
resolutely the habit of going among strangers, 
and staying in other peopl houses, | 
have never lost a sense of anxious responsi 
bilitv, both as host and guest, which is 
a great mistake. This partly is the result 
of having been always very busy with my 
own designs. As a schoolmaster I was 
always trying, in my bits of leisure, to 
write books: and I have reduced myself 
to what is not a very satisfactory condition 
of affairs, that I find it difficult to take a 
complete holiday, with a change both of 


scene and circle. 


Too Much Absorbed in Work 


I used to wonder in old days, when 
our family party went for a_ holiday, 
at the amount of work that my father 
always did: and now exactly the same 
thing has happened to myself! I believe 
that we ought to be able to go, in a 
quite leisurely and amiable frame of mind 
among strangers, share their life and amuse 
ments, play and chatter and loiter, really 
understand how others live, and what they 
care about It is an excellent thing to 
enjoy one’s work, but it gives a great fresh 
ness, if in due season we can also loathe 
our work, and be frankly and cheerfully 
unoccupied If we grow too much absorbed 
in work, too wedded to habits, it shuts out 


a great deal of vivid and beautiful 


ence; and IJ have got into the way of snatch 
ing my pleasures, always thinking of the 
next thing ahead, and too easily bored by 
anything at all tedious or protracted. I 
have thus lost a certain freedom of spirit, 
and have grown tco fond of my cage Phe 
good art of leisure, that I have decide 


missed, 


Really to Learn French 


Then there comes a more prat 


T wish very much that | had had the rest 
lution, when I was young, to go and live u 
France for six months before | became 

schoolmaster, and really to learn to re 

and speak French That is not a thi 
which everyone can atiord to do, But it 
is well worth doing if: possible Now I 
read French easiiv, after a fashion but 
without any perception of tyle while 
when | meet a Frenchman, I should play 










pitiful figure, were it not for the fact that 
most well-educated Frenchmen can and do 
talk English with unabashed bonhomie and 
courtesy. But to talk French easily makes 
travel an easy and delightful business, and, 
moreover, enables one to become acquainted 
with our continental friends and allies, on 
their own ground, the absence of which is 
a real and serious lack in most Englishmen. 
[ ought to have been forced into doing this ; 
but my father was indulgent, and I was self- 
willed: and I missed my chance, for though 
I did travel a certain amount, I always 
went with a knot of young Englishmen, 
and left the talking to more unselfish inter- 
preters, 


The Hobbies that Might Have Been 
Then, again, I wish very much that I 
had learnt some sort of handicraft, if it 
had been only playing the piano, or sketch- 
ing, or even gardening. I have picked up 
a very little music by much strumming, 
and avery little drawing by much scribbling ; 
but what a boy, as a rule, needs, is to be kept 
steadily at some craft until he has got past 
the clumsy fumbling stage. Bookbinding, 
carving, carpentering, it matters little what 
itis; but it would be an inestimable ad- 
vantage to me, whose life is spent among 
books and papers, to have some small 
definite occupation which would rest one 
part of the brain by directly and plea antly 
employing another part. I had a long 
illness some years ago, brought on by strain 
ind overwork; and if I then could but 
have busied myself without fatigue over 
some entrely concrete and unemotional 
pursuit, it would have been an immense 
boon, and would have assisted recovery 
more than anything else which I can 
think of, 


The Little Extra 

I began my confessions, it would seem, 
by professing to be fairly well satisfied 
with the course of my life and career ; but 
now it appears that there have been many 


negligences and omissions whic h, if cor- 
rected, would have made me a happier and 
more’ prudently equipped person. sut, 


on the whole, it may be summarised thus : 
that taking for granted that a man has 
found, as I certainly have done, a full 
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and interesting career, with two quite 
definite occupations, teaching and writing, 
which have provided me with active, con- 
genial, and not entirely useless employ- 
ment, yet such a life is not complete 
unless one has also achieved a_ certain 
ease and freedom in one’s relations with 
others, gained a power of going a little 
further afield than a life limited to one’s 
own nation and country can supply, and 
finally annexed some distinct and definite 
subsidiary occupation, to fill leisure hours 
actively and agreeably. Vague sociability 
and games, outdoor and indoor, are pleasant 
adjuncts; but they do not quite suffice ; 
because as a man gets older, talk, if much 
depended upon, tends to degenerate into 
fretful gossip, and even into the iteration 
of personal grievances; while the elderly 
golfer, or still more the elderly votary of 
cards and billiards, is too often the object 
of terror mingled with compassion to his 
younger playmates. 


The Satisfactory Old Man 

The satisfactory old man is the old 
man who does not require to be amused by 
self-sacrificing friends; and there is no 
investment which produces so large an 
interest of cheerfulness and content, as 
a harmless hobby which does not entail 
the reluctant co-operation of dutiful and 
commiserating youth. The 
tains a percentage of bores, young as 
well as old, who demand attention and 
sympathy ; but a man is seldom a bore if 
he has occupations which he prefers to mere 


world con- 


gregariousness, and for which he is always 
endeavouring to find time ; and if I may for- 
mulate my conclusions in the shape of advice 
to the young, it will be by bidding them 
remember that the charm and vivacity of 
youth, which makes mere idleness into a 
graceful enough matter, is apt to evaporate, 
and that the best chance of avoiding per- 
sonal boredom and active tiresomeness is 
to aim at acquiring interesting occupations 
rather than facile accomplishments. It 
used to be the fashion for strict moralists 
of my early years to announce that young 
people should be seen rather than heard ; 
my own experience leads me to believe that 
in the ideal community the maxim is even 
more applicable to the elderly and the aged ! 
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I asked”’ 


“*TIs there anything I can do 
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MRS. ANDERSON 


By 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


(The Hon. Mrs. Felkin) 


“WF you do not care more for pleasing 


me than for doing your duty, it 
shows that you don’t love me at 


all.’ I said, with some heat. 

Hubert looked sorrowfully at me. 

“But don't you understand that it 1s 
because I love you so much that 1 couldn't 
bear to sacrifice my duty to you? It would 
be like lowering you, somehow.” 

“That is nonsense! And whatever you 
do, please don’t quote that tiresome person 
who couldn’t love his dear so much loved 
had the 
slightest patience with that man, and if I'd 
been his dear I shouid soon have told him 
so. I wouldn't thanked 
second-rate love lke that.” 


he not honour more. I've never 


have him for a 
But, Hetty, don’t you see that if a 
man does wrong to please a woman it is no 
real compliment to her 

I tossed my head. ‘‘ Anyhow, it is the 
sort of compliment that I understand and 
like. If you, who are such a paragon of 
perfection, put your love for me before your 
fetish of what you think your duty, I shall 
know that you are in love with me indeed.” 

“ And don't you know it now, Hetty ?”’ 

“IT don’t think much of a love that is 


Set on one side for the sake of a sick old 
woman,” 


Hubert turned away. “ Then I've no 
more to say. If you refuse to believe in my 
love until | put it before my duty, you 


will never believe in it at all, for by that 


ume it won't be a love worth having.” 
My blood was up—and I was only twenty. 
“ Do you mean to tell me that you will per- 
Sist in going to see old Mrs. Jac kson to 
might, even though I set my heart on your 
song to the Bannermans’ dance with me 2” 
“Yes, I do mean it 
“You can go and see 
ing,” I persisted, 
“ She 
Hetty,” 
“ Not she ! 


her in the morn 


may be dead before morning, 


Old people die hard.” 





+3 


“For Heaven's sake, don’t say things like 
that You don’t really mean them, and 
they are unworthy of you.” 

‘“[T shall say just what I please, as you 
seem determined to do what you please.” 

‘* Not what I please: what I think right. 
Hang it all, don’t you see that it would be 
far pleasanter for me to go to the Banner- 
mans’ dance with you than to drive over the 
moors in the snow and wind to spend the 
rest of the night with a patient ? But Mrs. 


Jackson has sent for me, and I must go. 


Then, in spite of the pain on my lover's 


face, some devil prompted me to make 
this a test question. 

“If you leave me to go to the dance 
alone, Hubert, on this night, which was 


to be our first appearance together since 
the announcement of our engagement, then 
You must 
choose once for all between me and your 
precious duty.” 

Hubert turned as white as death, but he 
did not flinch. 

“Do you really mean that, Hetty ?”’ 

“1 do; it is my last word on the sub- 


that engagement is at an end. 


ject.” 
‘Then I have no alternative. I must 
go.” 


And with a look of anguish on his face 
that I shall never forget, Hubert Anderson 


went out of the room and out of my 
life. 
As for me, I went to the Bannermans’ 


party, and danced and flirted outrageously 
the whole evening, just to show how little 
1 cared. And then I home, and 
realised what I had done, and ate my heart 
out for ten long years. 


came 


I was an heiress, and in those days was 
considered somewhat of a beauty. My father, 
who was the owner of Pendover Manor, died 
when 1 was a child, leaving his not incon- 
siderable and 
mother brought me up—or, 


estate to me; my widowed 


rather, allowed 


me to grow up exactly as I pleased—spoil- 
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ing me to the top of my bent, and giving 
me everything I asked for. 

I had plenty of lovers, even in that remote 
place; but none who touched my fancy 
until our old family doctor retired, and 
Hubert Anderson took on his practice. Then 
I fell in love for the first and last time in 
my life; and so, I believe, did he. 

It is useless to attempt to give a detailed 
description of our excursion into Arcady. 
Those who have also been there know the 
way themselves ; and those others who have 
not, feel no particular interest in other 
people’s journeyings therein. Hubert said 
he fell in love with me at first sight, and I 
was not long in following suit ; and my mo- 
ther came close on my heels, for she was one 
of those semi-invalids, who are never really 
happy unless there is a doctor in the house. 
Therefore it came to pass that Hubert had 
only been a year in the village before he 
and I became engaged, and that year to 
me was a dream of happiness, the glamour 
of which hangs about me yet, even after 
all these years. 

Our engagement had just been announced, 
and we were to appear for the first time 
after the announcement at a dance in the 
neighbourhood, given by our old friends, 
the Bannermans. I was full of anticipa- 
tion of this party, for every girl loves the 
first importance of being engaged and receiv- 
ing the congratulations of her friends and 
acquaintances. Then picture my _ disap- 
pointment when Hubert came to _ the 
Manor House, just before it was time for 
me to dress for the ball, to tell me that he 
could not be there, as he had been sent for 
to go to old Mrs. Jackson, who had been 
lying seriously ill for some weeks in a cot- 
tage right on the other side of the moor, 
six or seven miles from Pendover! Had 
it been a patient in the village, of course he 
could have gone to see her and been back 
in time for the dance; but, as it was, there 
was no chance of his driving all that way 
across the snow-covered moorland and being 
back before the next morning, even apart 
from the time he must spend with the poor 
old woman when he got there 

Had it been a sudden case of illness, with 
a chance of saving life, I should have felt 
differently. But Mrs. Jackson was an old 
woman, and her complaint had been abso- 
lutely incurable from the first therefore 
Hubert could do nothing for her, practically 
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speaking, and I felt it was hard for 
evening to which I had so looked forward 
the evening which was to be the ti 
my life—to be spoilt in this way. I d 
justify my conduct how fool 
and selfish and altogether reprehensible 
Was ; 


( 
I see now 
but 1 was only twenty at the tim: 


and a spoiled child at that with t 
absorbing egotism of youth I felt that t 


and 


absenc e of my lover on such an occasion w 
a sort of slight on me. 

For a 
Hubert’s 
his duty. 


long time I had been 
to what he consider 
Now that I am older | know tha: 
therein lay my surest chance of happiness 
but no one at twenty has a true sense ; 
proportion or of the relative value of thir 
—least of all, such a spoilt child as I 
then; and I did not that an 
who puts a woman before his duty, will put 
his pleasure before that woman befcr 
has done with her. 

But my fault 
acknowledge that it was great—my punish- 
I had hurt Hubert 
beyond reparation, and he did not give n 
time to repent and make amends. Like 
fine not without th 
defects of his qualities ; 
heart and inflexibility of purpos 
which made him the good and strong n 
that he was, tended also to narrow his sy! 
When once | 
had made up his mind to a course of act 


jealous « 
devotion 


realise 


however great —ancl 


ment was even greater. 


characters, he was 
and the very sing 


ness of 


pathies and stiffen his pride. 


it was next to impossible to turn him ; al 
the fact that he was always guided by th 


highest and most honourable principles in 


arriving at any decision, made that decisio! 
all the more irrevocable. 

After our quarrel he left Pendover wit! 
Doubtles 
the account of my high spirits and flirtatiot 
at the Bannermans’ dance 


out attempting to see me again 


which was boun 
the officiousnes 
neighbour and_ to los 
added to 


to reach his ears through 


of some garrulous 


nothing in repetition his sort 


ness of spirit and bitterness of heart. And 
must be remembered that he also was 
young—only five years older than 1] was 
and the egotism of youth had not passé 
him by any more than me 

So he went right away, and broke m 
foolish heart in the going He wrote 
word, either to my mother or m«¢ but w 
heard that he had sold his practice t 
another doctor, who came and dwelt at 





wi 


chi 
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Pendover in his stead: a horrid little man 
with a washed-out wife and six bouncing 
children. 

And thus ended my youth. 

For ten long years I lived on at Pendover 
Manor. but 
Hubert Anderson had taken my heart away 
with him, and I had nothing left to give 
them. So I remained single, in spite of my 
wealth, which steadily increased with the 
years,and my beauty, whichassteadily dimin- 
ished. During these years my invalid mother 
died, and I was left entirely alone, with 
nothing to satisfy the needs of my spirit 
hut such second-rate 


Other lovers came to woo me ; 


comforts money 
can supply. I played the part of Lady 
Bountiful to the villagers, and held an 
assured—and I think a popular—position 
among my neighbours. But these things are 
at best but garnishing ; they cannot satisfy 
the hunger of a woman’s heart. 

Then gradually the idea took roct in my 
mind that I would adopt a child. 
intended to marry now 


as 


I never 
and the years that 
stretched before me offered a desolate pros- 
pect. Moreover, it seemed a pity that there 
was no one to inherit my father’s fortune and 
estate. He was not a landed proprietor by 
birth; he had made a considerable fortune 
in business, and had bought Pendover Manor 
when it came on the market. He married 
late in life, and I was his only child. As far 
as I knew, I had no relations on my father’s 
side at all, and those I had on my mother’s 
side were distant and not congenial to me. 
Therefore I felt strongly inclined to adopt 
a boy and make him my heir, as I did not 
like the idea of Manor being 


again sold and passing into the hands of 
Strangers. 


Pendover 


Perhaps the decision was a little prema- 
ture at my age; but a woman never feels 
quite so old again as she does on her thirtieth 
birthday. 


And then something happened. 


I was walking in the lanes at the back of 


the M:; 
le Manor House one spring evening, 


having been to see a poor woman who lived 
Man outlying part of Pendover parish. I 


om been busy all day, as I was going to 


ondon on the morrow f¢ 


t two or three 
week ; : 
feks, to get my summer c othes, and also 


t fo » ° - > i 
0 take Steps towards finding a child suit- 
able for adoption. 


As was 
went uy 


usual when I 
) to town, I had been entrusted by 


me 2 : 
Y poorer neighbours with several commis- 


“2 


sions to be executed by me on their behalf, 
for—like all country people—they had far 
more faith in the shopping capacities of 
a friend than in trusting their orders to the 
efficiency of the penny post; and I was 
glad to do this for them, as, since my 
mother’s death, there seemed so little that 
I could do for anybody in the way of per- 
sonal service. 

It was a lovely evening, and I was enjoy- 
ing the walk through the country lanes 
(though I must admit that my enjoyment 
was tinged with the intangible sadness of 
spring), when I saw a woman coming to- 
wards me through the gathering twilight. 
As she approached me, I perceived that 
she was quite young—hardly more than a 
girl—and as she drew nearer still, I noted 
that she had one of the loveliest faces I 
had ever seen. It was a small, rosy face, with 
curly dark hair, a rather impertinent little 
nose, a beautiful mouth, and a pair of the 
most glorious dark eyes. 





It was evidently 
a face made for laughter ; but just then the 
large brown eyes were fixed upon me with 
an expression of eagerness almost amount- 
ing to anxiety. Her clothes were good, 
but very old-fashioned, and gave me the 
impression that she was wearing the cast- 
off wardrobe of some lady who had _ be- 
friended her. 
to me ; 


She was a complete stranger 
but she looked at me so earnestly 
in passing that what I called my kindness 
of heart (but what was really my curiosity) 
prompted me to stop and speak to her. 

“Is there anything that I 
you?” I asked. “ You 
stranger in these parts.” 


do for 
be a 


can 
seem to 


Instead of looking surprised at my speak- 
ing to her, the girl’s face lit up with grati- 
tude. ‘“‘ Yes, indeed you can,’’ she replied 
in a voice sweet enough to match her face: 
“IT was just going to ask you to help me.” 

In addition to her remarkable beauty, I 
felt that the personality of the stranger 
had a wonderful fascination for me—-that 
peculiar charm which is inexplicable, and 
yet which we feel the moment we are con- 
fronted with a new factor in our lives. 

“I shall be very pleased to do anything 
for you in my power,”’ I said. 
Harman—Henrietta 
Manor.” 


‘T am Miss 
Harman—of Pendover 


The girl nodded. ‘* Yes, I know all about 
you. That is why I felt sure you were the 
person to help me.” 
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Accordingly I was conducted down a long 


“ Then tell me how I can do so.” 

“You are travelling to London to- 
morrow,’ she answered, “and I want you 
to go to the Children’s Hospital in Silver- 
hampton Street, Camberwell, and see after 
my son—my only child. He is not being 
properly taken care of, and unless 
body goes to look after him I am afraid that 
he will die.” 

I smiled, though I was not as much sur- 
prised at this request as I might have been. 
I was accustomed to the ineradicable pre- 
judice of ignorant people against hospitals, 

“T do not think you need have any fear 
on that score,” I said; ‘“‘ the little inmates 
of children’s hospitals have every care and 
attention—far more than they could ever 
get in their own homes. But if it will be 
any comfort to you to know that your boy 
is getting on all right, 1 will gladly call and 
see for myself that he is properly looked 
after.” 

The gratitude in the lovely eyes was 
quite enough reward for any trouble that | 
was prepared to take. “ It will be the great 
est comfort to me; thank you so much. 
Good-night, Miss Harman.”’ 

* But stop,’’ I cried, as the girl was turn 
ing away ; naven't told me your 
name, and I can’t find your boy without 
knowing it.” 

Then she laughed, and her laughter 
like silver bells. “ How 
forget my name !”’ she said. 
Elizabeth Anderson.” 

My interest in the stranger and her child 
increased tenfold when I learned that they 
bore the same name as did the man whom 
I had loved and lost. 

The next day | went up to London, and 
I was so much interested in Mrs. Anderson 
and her child that I felt I could not wait 
an hour before fulfilling her request ; so, 
as soon as I had had some lunch, I started 
in a taxi to find the Children’s Hospital in 
Silverhampton Street. The taxi-driver, of 
course, knew it thoroughly, and was not long 
in finding Silverhampton Street 
Children’s Hospital. 

1 dismissed him and rang the bell, which 
was answered by a nice-looking young woman 
in nurse’s uniform. I asked to see the matron, 
but was told that she was out. 

** But the House-Surgeon is in,’’ added the 
nurse, “‘ and he will give you any informa- 
tion that you may require.” 


, 


some 


° you 


was 
me to 
“It is Ander- 


careless of 


son 


and the 


bare corridor to a comfortless, masculi 
room, and left to wait there, while the nurs 
went off to find the House-Surgeon. 

He did not keep me waiting long. In 


few minutes I heard a man’s step echoing 


down the empty corridor, and the do 
of the room was opened by a man’s han 
And then 

Then the clock of my lhfe—which h 
stopped, as I thought for ever, ten year, 
ago—began to go on again, for the man wl 
came into the room was Hubert Anderso: 


For a second we both stood transfixed wit 
astonishment, and then the quarrel betw 
us and the long years of estrangement wer 
swept away as if they had never been 
we found ourselves in each other's arms 
For a long time we merely clung to or 
another like lost children who had just be: 


found, murmuring broken words of e 
dearment, and then we sat down side 
side and hand in hand on the uncomfort 
able sofa and tried to tell each other 
that had happened since we parted. 

was a halting recital, broken by mar 


kisses, but it sufficed. 
that 


It was enough for us that we were on 


We loved each otl 


sO explanations were unnect 


much 
sary. 
more together 

I gathered, however, that Hubert’s care 
since we parted had been unsuccessful. H 


had lost his interest in life, and had not tl 


spirit left to succeed in anything, so h 
gone down instead of up 
“You only came just in. time, swee! 


heart,” he said. I had made up my mi 
to end it all to-night of lau 
anum.”’ 


close 


with a 


But how did you find me, my darling 


he asked after a time **T haven't a 
friends, so how did you get my address 
Then I suddenly remembered my reas 


for coming to the hospital, and reproacl 
myself for letting my own happiness ren 
me indifferent to Mrs. Anderson’s anxiet 
especially as I realised, with a burst of gral 
tude, that it that 11 
found Hubert and happiness once mcre 
I repi 


accident t 


was through het 

‘* T didn’t know you were here 
“it 
I found you, my own love 


was a glorious, heavenly 
1 really came 


see a child who is ill in the hespital 
! 


““You shall see him at once, deal 
What is his name ? 
** Anderson,”’ I replied ; ‘ he is @ nat 
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That is why I feel such an 


sake of yours. 
interest in him: at that and _ his 
mother’s beauty. He must be little more 
than a baby, as she is quite a girl.”’ 

“Anderson ?”’ repeated Hubert; “I 
don’t believe we have a boy of that name 
in the place. Are you certain that is his 
name ?” 

“Certain. As I say, I felt an interest in 
him on account of it; and, besides, his 
mother gave me the address of this hospital, 
or I should heard of it.” 

“What is the matter with 
him ?” 

“She didn’t tell me; she only said that 
he was here, and she didn’t believe he was 
being properly taken care of, and she asked 


least, 


never have 


did she say 


me—as I was coming up to London—if I 
would call and see after him myself. Of 
course, it was absurd of her; but you 
know what a prejudice ignorant people 


always have against hospitals.”’ 

“Rather! I spend my life in trying to 
it. But Master Anderson shall 
be taken good care of now, at all events, 
and be petted as much as he wishes, since 
he is the link which has brought my darling 
back to me.” 

Hubert sent for the Matron, who had re- 
turned by that time: a very pleasant-look- 
ing woman, in her becoming nurse’s uniform. 


overcome 


“ This is an old and very dear friend of 
mine, Sister,’’ he said, by way of introduc- 
tion: ‘‘ Miss Henrietta Harman; and she 
has come to ask after a boy in the hospital 


called Anderson. Have we a boy of that 
name here at present ?”’ 
The Matron shook her head. ‘ No, 


Doctor, we certainly haven’t one in now, 
and I don't recall ever having had one. I 
should have been sure to remember him if 
we had, because of his bearing the same 
name as you.” 

‘* That what I feel,’’ said 
I should have remembered him, too. 
must be at some other hospital.”’ 


is 


Hubert. 
. He 

“His mother particularly gave me the 
address of this one,”’ I objected. 

‘““Then she must have made a mistake,” 
replied Hubert. ‘“ But never mind. We 
will go to all the other children’s hospitals 
in London and tind him for you.” 


And so we did during the ensuing week: 
but no trace could we discover of the ber 
we sought. We found three little Andersons 
in various hospitals ; but two were girls 
and the third was a boy, whose fat and 
middle-aged mother, with selections of 
brothers and sisters, came to see him every 
week. 

Hubert at once resigned his post at the 
hospital, and we were married as soon as we 


could arrange it, as there was nothing to 
wait for; and after a brief honeymoon in 
Cornwall we returned to settle down at 


Manor. 

On my return home I made inquiries as 
to whether a Mrs. Anderson had called in 
but she had not, nor had my 


Pendover 


my absence ;: 


servants seen or heard anything of her. § 


I was forced, much to my regret, to let th 
matter drop. 


One day—about a week after cur retur 


—we were looking over my husband's pos 
sessions, and arranging them in his ne 
quarters, when we came upon an old- 
fashioned desk. 

“What is this ?” I asked. 

“It used to be my father’s,’’ replic 


t 
Hubert ; ‘and now I keep all my greatest 
treasures in it. You can go through then 
you like, as I have no secrets from you 
So I opened the desk, and found at t 
top of it all the letters I had ever writte 
to Hubert then a faded 
I had given to him in the days of our ear 


few whi 


TOSes 


love. Below them there was a layer of ¢ 
photographs of me, which we looked at o1 
by one, I at the 


vowing 


old-fashione 
they 
the 
thing in 


laughing 
Hubert 
loveliest 
still 
another and 
took it 


dresses, and 
him the 


There 


were 


pictures in world 


was one more tl 


desk an older photograph 


and when | out and looked at it 


uttered an exclamation of surpris¢ for 
was the picture of the girl I had met int 
lane on that evening in spring the san 
old-fashioned clothes, the same lovely, laug 
ing face, the same large dark eyes 
‘Oh! Hubert, whoever is this ? ’’ I eri 


Hubert took it out of my hand and gazed 
it tenderly. 
It 


when I 


at 


is my mother,’ 


was born,” 


he said ; 


“TORSO 
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Sorting letters is, surely, 
wemen’s work. 


Photo : 


Central News. 


WHAT IS WOMEN’S WORK ? 


By 


E. VAUGHAN-SMITH 


Before the War there was trouble enough over the question, “ What is Women’s 


Work ?” 


Now they seem to do everything; but—after the War—what work shall 


we leave to the women? 


N that day, long famous in the family 
Aunt her 
herself up in hideous 


annals, when Emily cut 
hair short, 
mannish 


tention of 


et 


clothes, and announced her in- 


going out to Germany to study 

medicine, grandpapa very nearly had an 
apoplectic fit. 

Greai-grandpapa in similar ¢ rcumstances 


vould have ordered 


room, 


a daughter up to her 
and kept her on a diet of bread and 
Water until she came to a better mind, but 


tven in grandpapa’s time family discipline 


Was no longer quite what it had been in the 
good old days. So gra dpapa could only 
thund a 
thunder out observations about woman 


T = 
true work and place being Homer, and refuse 


to supply funds for thi enterprise, 
The New Advance Guards 

Prorryines generation 
the battle raged. The 


grew up, and still 
new advance guard 
no longer cut its hair short or wore mannish 
Clothes, but though in some happy circles 
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parents were as sympathetic towards their 


daughters’ careers as to their sons’, in 
countless middle-class families the attitude 
was still practically unchanged. Why 


couldn’t girls see that home was a woman’s 
proper sphere ? 
‘““Why don’t yer go ’ome and mend 
the socks?”’ 


And the People (with a big P) thought 
just the same and expressed it more broadly. 


‘Why don’t yer go ’ome and mend yer 
‘usband’s socks was the most familiar 
of gibes—only just before the war. 


Nobody asks us no are met 
driving vans, or taking round the letters, or 


when we 


ploughing the fields, or acting as railway 
porters, why we don’t go home and mend 
our husbands’ socks. On the contrary, those 
been content to stay 
at home arranging the flowers, and dusting 
the drawing-room, and generally leading the 
life (so far as war conditions permit) of the 


few of us who have 
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nightmare haunted some of 
us. It was the mghtmare of 
an England where there 
would be no more room for 
men because all the places 
would be filled by women 
doing the work as well or 
almost as well, for about half 
the pa ! 

If that nightmare ever 
came true, there would be a 
sex war aS much more ter 
rible than any in the past as 
the present war 1s more ter 
rible than those we read 

<Q; ini about in history. Happily, 
or, As 4 ne in the trade union world 


both men and women are 


Ce) 


fully alive to the lange! 
and are hard at work finding 
the best means to avert it 
Fequal pay for equal work is 
their remedy. 





Why should not women Phot A few years ago the mass 
continue in banks ? ™ of women workers, unlike the 


men, stood outside the trade 


“really womanly woman ” of three short unions, but since the war they have been 
years ago, now find ourselves gibbeted pouring into them almost by the million 
as ‘“‘ women slackers.” and the men trade unionists are giving 


Women have shown during the war years them a whole-hearted welcome which shows 


that they can do nearly everything that an equal amount of chivalry and 









men do, and that having once been of shrewd, practical sense. 
triumphantly proved, it is as vain to 
imagine a return to the old limitations 
when the national crisis is passed a 
would be to expect people to 


railways and take to travel 





ling in stage-coaches again 
No, it is not on the old- 
fashioned ground of chivalry 
and contempt, curiously 
mingled, that there will be 
any serious battle in future 
against woman’s claim to 
free entrance into practically 
any calling she chooses, Any 
battle there might be would 
be fought on a very different 
ground: a ground not of 
sentiment and old-time pre- 
judice, but of brutal economic at he. 3 ves 
fact . i ry ae 
At the time when women in | irae ~~ 4 
their hundreds of thousands = eel 
were first flocking to fill the 
places of the fighting men, a 


> 











This perhaps, is not exactly women’s oar ale 
1 . entr: 8. 
work, but they seem to enjoy it. . itis 
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WHAT IS WOMEN'S WORK ? 


If men and women loyally pull together 
it should not prove beyond human wit to 
devise some system of Trade Boards which 
will effectually prevent cheap female labour 
being exploited to the equal detriment of 
poth sexes; and such a system is actually 
under consideration. 

Once the law of equal pay for equal work 
is firmly established in 


Women, like men, are not “ averages,” 
but individuals, each one a little different 
from any other woman in the world. 
Having not one parent, but two, it is only 
natural that some of them should inherit 
a father’s business or scientific turn rather 
than a mother’s home-making instinct. 

The trouble in the past has arisen from 





the industrial world, the 
professional world will 
inevitably follow suit, 
and we shall no longer 
see advertisements of 
teaching posts, for in- 
stance, in which one 
salary is offered to men 
candidates, and another, 
a much smaller one, to 
women—dqualifications 
and work to be pre- 
cisely the same in either 
case, Under the equal- 
pay system things would 
adjust themselves, and, » 2a 


the question of cheap- HT et] BT a a, 


ness no longer coming in, 
men and women would 
obtain the posts for 
which they were respec- 
tively best fitted. 

When that happy cen- 
summation has _ been 
reached the air will be 
cleared, and we shall be 
able to judge dispassion- 
ately, as we have never 
done before, what really 
ts woman’s work. : 

All through the history 
of the controversy fair 














judgment has been 
vitiated by two rival 


fallacies—one that every 
woman ought to have a 
husband and children of her own ; the other 
that every woman ought to have a career 
of her own, 

Now each of these fallacies is the exagger 
ation of a truth. The truth that went to 
the making of the first is that the average 
woman is far better suited to having a 
husband and children of her own than to 
any other career, The truth which was dis 
torted into the second is the fact that there 
8 really no such being as the average woman ! 


Here, azain, the flour girls 
attack their work with a will, 


Si 


Photo: 
Central News 


the unwillingness of society to allow for 
this. All women without exception were 
to be forced into the safe domestic rut, 
and if they did not fit into it easily, so 
much the worse for them. 

Well, that battle has been won for good 
and all, and now perhaps there is a danger 
of the pendulum swinging too far in the 
opposite direction, and of our forgetting 
that, while the exceptions will run businesses, 


and take motors to pieces, and go in for 
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scientific research, and while all girls should 


Cockney repartee, Piquant and attractive 
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feature of London life as she has become 





have perfect freedom to choose such pro- it is hard to believe that the work is suited 
fessions if they wish, the life-work of the to a woman's constitution. T] train of 
great majority will be none of these things, the long hours of standing, combined witl 
but Motherhood. the nerve-rack of dealing with contentioys 

Hence, if the majority of women are to and _ occasionally even tipsy passengers 
be regarded as mothers, actual or potential, must tell in the end. It will b 
it is clear that callings which involve a great not to regret the obliging girl 
physical strain are not really suitable for should she di appear with other 
them, and should not be continued once the of the Great War, but for her ow1 ake it 
war emergency has passed is desirable that she s] 

Take the question of railway employees, What about th post fa 
for instance. We are well used by now to round oO pluckily with their lade tc] 
the sight of smart i |. 
happylooking 1 
lasses acting as ] t 
porte but an 1 j t] hat 
official of the Rail la ‘ Fe 
way Trade Un-on Ws 
wave it as his ! 
opinton that the I 
liiting of heavy t« 
weights involved is \ 
bad for the girls iy 

Phough it must 11 
be said that there s () 
haven't been appre h 
ciably more claims | 1 ‘ 
for sickness benefit th , 
ent in by the ‘ 
men employees ‘ 
than there would ‘ 
have been on an \t 
iverage for the | \ 
ame number of Pn 
men he acknow 
ledged ‘but J i! 
think the men he Ip N 
them all they can, eX { h 
ind that make a = we oe | 
difference to 

W omen alwavs Dignity and Impudence: Ph . : 
have been largely itll tyle Comm " " { | 
employed by the 
railway companies in doing repairs to mised facilitic for tl 
the upholstery of the = carri: re et and land after the w ir, but f 
ince the war they have been acting a actual farming is man’s 1 
carriage cleaners as well—a work at which vocation even in th 
they are proving themselv excellent, so the farmers have t dey 
no doubt they will be continued in. it to them by the War O 
There seems no reason either whi they the women for thi 
hould not go on being ticket-collector work. Still, many of t1 
booking-clerks, bookstall-selles ind so on learned to appre t 

Phen there is the girl ‘bus conductor ith doubt baile { 1 | 
her cheery smile and ever-ready flow < f market lenis 
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A Mother of Toil. 


Large numbers of wom: 


of Army 


r I VY at Wort 
boots Why should 


certain branche 
hey not contunuc 


this 


produetic es} 
work after the War? 
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home or in the over-sea dominions. Girls 
who decide to emigrate because they have 
found farm-life congenial will make far 
better settlers than the type of woman 
who goes out to the colonies with a hazy 
idea as to the conditions of work she will 
find, but with a 
strong impression 
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capacity for affairs which has simply aston. 
ished the firms employing them 
cases the father has been so delighted with the 
business capacity of the daughter who came 





that they provide a 
happy hunting 
ground for husbands. 

The girl railway 
workers, the ‘bus 





conductresses, the 
post-women, and the 
lady farm workers 
are all features of 
war-time Britain ob- 
vious to the most 
cursory observer, but 
there are other walks 
of life in which the 
change, though less 
evident from the out 
side, is no less re 





volutionary Doors 
hitherto locked and 
barred to women are | 
now flying open of | 
their own accord, so 


to speak. Before the 
war banking, for in 
stance, was a strict 
monopoly of men, 
but the women bank 
clerks have so em 
phatically made good 


2 Li 
~ 3 — 




















that they have cer 


tainly come to stay. The Girl Dispenser: 


In more than one -- 
case it has been 

found that they have learned in 1X 
months what it took their men predecesso 


two years to acquire Probab! the fi 
that the girls were on their mettle, where 
for the men the work hout 1] 
charm of novelty, hid meth to d 


with this surprising difference Still 
at all events proves that women are 
feast as well adapted to bank work as 
nen, 

In the world of commerce yvomer 
tead of being merely typist is of 
hive been rising ino many. case to the 
postion of responsible heads of depart 
ment Frequently they have hown 
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journalism, or what not, then indeed the 
struggle for life between the sexes might 
become so hard that the old) policy of 
locked and barred doors might seem justi- 
fied—if injustice can ever be justified. That 
condition of things will never arise, how 
ever, simply because the women who make 
their profession their life-work in the sense 
a man does will always be a minority, pro- 
bably a small minority. 


the proportion will be unusually large, be 
pro} > 


Por thi generation 
cause of the number of unmarried or widowed 
women who must work all their lives to 
support themselves, as well as the married 
women who must work to help support 
disabled husbands. 

But that factor is only a temporary one, 
and when it disappears marriage and mother 
hood will in the majority of cases remove 
a woman from professional life Of cou 
there will always be exception md amor 
those exceptions will be some who work 
the world could not atford to lose, but to 


WOMEN’S WORK ? 


most women motherhood will be both too 
exacting and too absorbing a profession to 
be combined with any other. 

For the women of the present and future 
are not gung to be mothers merely to their 
own children They will take up the cause 
of the oppressed and ill-treated everywhe re, 
and demand why such things 
to be; and where evil traditicen or res pect 
for ve ted interest is 


are allowed 


protect ng ancient 
crueltics and wrongs, it is women who, a 
the world’s mothers, will insist on a remedy 

It would be rash to prophesy that there 
will never more be wars in a world governed 
by women as well as men: but at least the 
mother-sex—the sex which knows what the 


humblest human life has cost to bring 


nto 
the world —can never look upon men as so 
much ‘‘cannon fodder And onee war has 
been stripped of its lying glamour, and is 
seen in all its naked hatefulne it will go 
the way of the other uncleat plagues which 
man has foug conquered the past 
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tery in an Underground Railway Coach. Photo : 
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COMPETITION FOR WOUNDED 


SOLDIERS 


Ten Pounds for the Best Motto designed by a Wounded Soldier 


By THE 


HERE are thousands of wounded 

soldiers in the hundreds of hos- 

pitals and convalescent homes 
scattered throughout the country for 
whom time hangs heavily just now. A 
little “‘ taking it easy” is all very good 
in its way after strenuous fighting, but 
getting well is a slow business, infinitely 
tedious without something to occupy the 
mind. 


Interesting Work for Convalescing 
Hours 

Many of our wounded men have taken 
up fancy work, knitting and similar 
“feminine” occupations, and it is sur- 
prising what splendid work many of them 
are turning out. I am convinced that 
there are thousands of our wounded who 
would be very grateful for some light, 
interesting work, and in that belief I am 
going to set a Competition open only to 
Wounded and Invalided Soldiers and 
Sailors. 

I am relying on the services of my 
ordinary readers for bringing this Com- 
petition to the notice of the men who 
are likely to be interested in it. A little 
help in this way will be worth a deal of 
pity. 


Mottoes to Cheer 

The Competition is tor Mottoes of a 
character suitable for hanging up in a 
hospital or institution for the wounded 
The choosing of the Motto is left to the 
competitor, and he has the widest lati 
tude in the choice of his material and 
method of execution. Of course, beauty 
of design and execution will be a main 
factor in deciding the Competition ; but 


the adjudicators will also bear in mind 
the suitability and cheering character of 
the Motto itself, 

The conditions governing this Com- 
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EDITOR 


petition will be similar to that of th 
Text Competition we had some years 
ago. It will be seen that there is ampl 


room for variety, ingenuity, and artistic 
effect. Any material may be used, pro- 
viding the total cost not 

two shillings. 


doe Ss exceed 


The Rules 


The Rules are as follows: 


1. The Competition is only open to Wounded 
or Invalided Soldiers and Sailors 
2. The Motto may be upon 
paper, board, linen, canvas and 
drawn, painted, or worked by any pr 
cess—water-colour or oils, cott 
or any other method. But the cost of 
the materials used must in no case exceed 
Two Shillings, and the finished artick d 
must not be more than 3 ft. in its longest 
dimension. 
tach Motto must be accompanied by the 
Special Coupon (which will appear ina 
later issue), with the name, address, and 
rank of the competitor 
4. The entries must be addressed to the Editor 
THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London 
E.C. 4, marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and sent 
carriage paid They must be recei 
by the Editor not later than April 
1918. 
5. The decision of the Editor is final. 


any 


materia 
ete 


n or silk 


w 
~ 


The Prizes 

The First Prize will be Ten Pounds 
the second Five Pounds. Other prizes 
will be given, full particulars of whic! 
you will have next month 

I want thousands of Mottoes sent in for 
this Competition. Here is splendid work 
for our wounded during the winter evel 


ings, a golden opportunity for thos 
who have risked their lives for us 
Next month I shall deal with t 


question of the distribution of the Mottoes 


etc. Meanwhile, I want as many as ca 

to make a start. From now till Taste! 
; ; “i 

seems a long time—it is not too | 


for best work. 


THE TWO DOCTORS 


A Story of Two Men and a Woman 


By JEANETTE LEE 


Author of “ Aunt Jane,” ete. 


I 
R. JOHN ENDICOTT sat in his 
office, going over his accounts for 
the year. It was a pleasant occu- 
pation, and he stretched himself with a 
little movement of restfulness. Not bad 

-for fifteen years. He looked again at 
the figures. They were the least part of 
his rains, he reckoned. 

The fine house was filled with his pos 
sessions—virtually his. The two rooms to 
the left held the finest skiagraph equipment 
in the country; above were dental rooms, 
with the best and most efficient apparatus 
up-to-date. On the other side, in the long 
stretch of sunny rooms, was the children’s 
clinic. In the rooms below, occupying the 
whole floor, were an operating-room and 
equipment for work on eye and ear and 
throat. And in each department was a 
specialist—a young man keen for work and 
destined some day to stand high in his 
chosen field—on whose data the man at the 
top could rely. 

Yes, it was a good fifteen years’ work 
He rose and stretched himself and went to 
the window. Across the roofs he could sce 
the top of a lower building, and his eves 
rested on it fondly. There was his great 
work—the thing he had toiled for, night 
day, for nine years, and built up bit 
by bit—the work that gave him his reputa 
tion and had won for him recognition even 
in sleepy Weston, his native town. 

It had been half accident, half hard work 


id 


at had brought about the initial discove ry 
the Endicott treatment for the spine that 
had made him famous But the applica 


tion of the principle and the 


establishment 
of the hospital and the years of hehting 
for it had not been accident—nothine but 
hard work there! How they had bloc ked 
Mim at every turn! He looked down on 
the building grimly. It was 
were removed and he 
room the narrow iron | 
adjustme nt of weight 


' 


as if the roof 
could see in’ each 
ved, with its curious 
and pulleys, and in 
each bed the child that his knowledge was 
to shape in health and send into the world 
again straight and strong—all lving there 
Waiting patiently on h kill 7 

Those were his chil 
only children he 
haps 





ldren down there the 
should ever know, p 
the only fireside fo 


Cl 
r him in the world 





He had chosen deliberately. He had known 
at the start it would be one or the other. 
No woman would stand for the money he 
must lavish on his work, for the time 
and absorption of it. So now he had his 
hospital—and his reputation. Yes, he had 
everything. 

There was a burr from the telephone by 
the desk, and he took up the receiver, some- 
what impatient of the interruption. 

“What's that? . . . I’m free, yes. 
Come in.” 

A white-capped attendant stood in the 
doorway. 

‘I didn’t like to disturb you, doctor, 
but—it’s a working man with a bad foot.” 

“Isn’t Treadwell in?” 

“Fes... <a ” She 
thought you would 
self.” 

“Show him in, then.’ 

She opened the door and motioned to 
someone, and a short, dark man came in. 

The doctor, standing by his desk, looked 
at him. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

The man limped across to a chair and 
seated himself well on the edge, his thick 
cap held awkwardly in his hands. 

“What's the matter?” asked the surgeon. 

“It’s a nasty hurt I got—in the mill,” 
the man said. 

Let’s sce it. 

The man leaned over and took off his 
clumsy shoe and the coarse sock, and held 
out his foot. The doctor knelt, taking it 
in his firm, white hands that seemed to 
trace each bone and muscle as they ran 
over it. He held it a moment, studying 
the discoloured surface. Then he put it 
down gently. 

‘A fracture,” he said quietly. 
broken—-more than one, perhaps—and some 
dislocation. How did it happen?’ 

“We owas kind o’ wrestlin’ me and 
another man-— and I pitched and caught 
in some loose iron. When I got up it 


hesitated. “He 
rather see it your- 


’ 


” 


“Bone 


hurt 

“Quite likely.” The surgeon bent again 
to the foot, scanning it closely. “ Why 
didn’t vou see a doctor at once? This 


must have been done several days ago.” 
Fhe man’s stolid face flushed a little. 
“TI see a doctor,” he said slowly; “old 
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Doctor Carney; and he give me_ some the day he made his appeal before 
: liniment to rub it with.” board, nor the counter-attack that f 
Suddenly the doctor wheeled and moved - a hitter, vindictive, per arraig \ 
to the window. When he turned his face of iil method and hi pro} ed |} 
Was iInexpressive There had been a= spi | d is 
“Did Doctor Carney tell you what wa countit of heads, and tl pits 
wrong: he asked won 
Phe man nodded | old doctor had ( ¢ 
He said as I'd give it a nasty wrench It wi m that d;: 
and trained the cord a little I'd better Amo I patie 
rub it, and he quiet a day or two. That's and command But 
what he said.” amon n peers, | Het ‘ t 
A little glint had leaped to the doctor’ more ftl \nd wt 
eve. Phe rveon turned i 1 
“We'll have a plate put on that.” He would ruin the man_ prof 1 \ 
touched a bell. suppose it were pre d-—a ! 
The man stared practice! How had he me | 
\ plate?” Or was it, after all, no , 
“An X-ray,” said the urgeon, Ss liling a More tl 1 once a l r the doc 


little “Put on vou ( Don't lace it: real compete e had flitted 
| 





tuck in the strings.” tHe took up. the re mind bie d alwa put r 
celvel “Hallo, Cart : Are ou hres pust:s tre t n h we " et ( 
I have a man here pedal fracture I a fair judgement What was he going 
want four or five plate vel clear. If do about it He wok | No 
vou don’t get good ones, t1 again _— decidir till he aw the } B 
Yes, four or five -and good enough to did not need to s« His { 
convince a jury He hu up the re had seen! Well He thrust ques 
ceiver, with a littie, eniemat mile on from him He would wait 
his lips. A call car from the chil 
The attendant had appeared again in the for consultation, and ‘ é 
door, and he gave the 1 ! nto Nhe charve to have the cl d b it t 1 office 
When they were gone the reeon walked She came in presentl a fe: bit o 
nee across the room There was a fiehtir eirl, cline to her motl 1 3 
] 0k in his Tace a ki d of vrim exultatior walking like th tiedowl act! the To 
and wonder So that was it Carney had The mother’s eve looked appe ly t 
blundered! He turned to the window the great docto 
Down there in the sunshine lay his he Hle motioned to the « 
pital, the hospital that Carne had blocked “Come ere,” he said 
at every point Ilow the old man had S eft er mother’s hat nd floate 
heckled him and pu ed h from. the to him, and stoo witl 1 rest 
tart! He sat down b the desk, h on | knee, lookin into 


vands thrust little into his pockets Now “What your name ed, returt 


h turn had 





1 come ng the loo Wi one ol t Sa 
What was it, he wondered. that had set entlene 
the old man so against hin From the da l am Helen Coverk the ¢ 
he came down from. the medi school he ae and how ol i 
had felt the old man’ ent opposition oy last June, he ve Phe « 
Dr. Carney, in those d , Was the b tol ( \ litted | 
man of Weston, and at the cad of th age, ye dq k I | 
hospital How well | remembered those with my back | don't 
lays, and Dr. Carne catl comment Over the « | head I f 
yn his first tentative venture 1! the new were LOOKI at him al é OT ¢ 
method harp, cvnical words that cut like he ion ou en : i f 
knives and stuck like burs! Phat was the eemed to thr IT ge ’ met 
td doctor s spe lal fort kee » ove thea not dete he } ice ( ( 
ing sarcasm—and a great, ruff lauch that by ce | Wa ( 
wept everything — before it hat wa he lifted he int it H 
hitteen years ago Time had chanced a a Jevel with his owt 1] 
little since ther easil ve ( | ‘ 
The man sittine by the desl} miled a " here and there ral ment ¢ 

little Ile had held hi Wi teadi! » ‘ ; hye 
till the climax came when he had applied this 
for aid for the children hospital he pro Cat \ 1 Cure m aid the ¢ 
posed to establish, parate all way rae 
trom the main hospital where Dr Carney He« d at her witl \ ( 
was head He wa not kely t forget Cat be \ y pat ke 





Ask mother Ya 
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“Oh, ves--I am patient. That is easy. 


The woman nodded; her lip caught a 


little in her teeth. 

Again the surgeon Ielt something un- 
known that seemed to pass from het and 
tir him deeply. His hands had ceased 
their search. They rested on the child a 
moment a 

“[ wish you had come a little sooner, 
he said. 






“He looked at her with grave eyes 


‘Can you be very patient ?’ he asked,’ 


‘Oh, I could not—I coul 
Words burst from the 
nd broucht 


his glance to her face in 
surprise, 

‘It is not so bad as that | vid, with 

a smile. *( nly, the younver, the easiet 
\ . rf . sd . 
‘ow let us see, Hle took the child | d 
in his and led her to the window Do 
you see that building down there —with the 
little flags on it?” Shy dded ve 

‘h ‘ 

That is where you will ect well aoe 
Is my house.” 

: ‘Can mother come too—to vour home 
she asked 
Just as often as she wants,” he said 


the 
ance. 


There was a rap on the office door, and 
surgeon turned with a look of annoy- 
The attendant paused. 

“You wanted these, She held 


doctor? ” 


out the shadowy plates. 

He reached out his hand and took them 
absently. Then his eve fell on a dim 
outline, and he liited it to the light. 
The attendant withdrew. The child stood 
by her mother, one hand caught in the 
folds ot het pown. The doctor held the 
plate against the light and murmured 
little half-words to it, and picked up 


another 
smiled quietly 

















and held It to 
He b ckoned 
he 


the light and 
to the child. 


here Ph 


“Come 


Drawn by 


J. Oewar Wills. 


looking at the 


SWittly, 


his hand 


She moved to him 
hadowy piece ot glass 
Do vou ce 
kind of picture—ot 


picture 


a quecr 


foot Phe 


bright Line are th bon Phat is) the 
wav yeur toot looks, if you could see 
right through at.’ 

Che child looked, and lifted a finger 

That one’s broken, isn’t it he said, 
with interest lt Oks Crookes and that 
one.” She vat hn alo the lines 
with quiet intentne 

‘You think anvyor would know. that 
was a broken bone, do you Even a child 
would know,” he said. sottly Hie looked 
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at her. “Do you think you could find 
the children’s room by vourself- while I 
talk with mother: he asked 

She nodded quietly, and left them with 
out a backward glance; and his eve fol 
lowed her—-the well-set head on the small 
form, and the broadened houlders that 
were not quite a hump He came over 
io the desk and laid down the plate s. 


The 


woman’s eves rested on them 
“Do vou have that work done here?” 
‘Next room We shall use it for the 
child—the spine, and perhaps the head.” 


He stood looking down at the 
“Are they diffcult—to make hie 
I have never seen an X-ray 
the prints in books.” 
Ile held one out. 


plates 
asked. 


plate—only 


“That is a fine plate,” he said. “You 
sce how cle ar the lines are how the bones 
show—and the fracture 


They looked at it 


Then he laid it down. 


together a minute. 


It seems very wonderful,” she said 
softly, “that they can do it.” 

He nodded. ~ 

‘I’ve mostly got ovel wondering. I’m 


what the 
“What does that one say?” 

towards it. ; 
He smiled grimly. 


too eaver to sce plates sa\ 


She motioned 


“It savs that a working man will have 
his foot saved for him. And it savs that 
a big doctor has made a big mistake 
and will pay for it,” he added almost 


savagely. 
“What do you mean?” She 
him in a little 
‘{ did not mean to sav that.” he 


looked at 


surprise, 


apolo 


gised. “It slipped out But there is no 
harm in my saving it rh man ’’——he 
nodded to the plate had been told that 


it Was a sprain—nothin 
little liniment on it ! The 
tone was dry and. bitis I xcept for 
this ”"—he touched the plate he might 
have lost his foot. been lame for life.” 

“Didn't he the other 
X-ray?” 

He was silen 

‘No He does not t ke mucl stock of 
X-rays,” he aid drvly 

“Oh! A quiet 
face, and she sat very quict 

He lifted the plates and placed 
a drawer, closing with 
of triumph still in his face 

‘How | 
child's 
Was ventle 

She glanced up quick] 

kor Vears, | 
think.” — 

“Have you had advic« 

Her hands, resting in her 
to tremble, and she held 


‘Rub a 


every. nicht 


docto1 sce the 


t a minute 


colour 


ong have vou known of. the 


trouble 


he asked His voice 


have “alway 


known, I 


lap, 


them stea 


seemed 
1. 


‘No Ve oul famils pl S 
charve ot her She | 
almost with a look of pp 
been ver difficult [ kn t 
somethir wrong 
(And 1 did not ¢ 
The qu question sé | 
She threw it her hand 
L « ot Ile was de 1 to 





and ivnoral 


‘And I did not know to 


her she went on swiftly. “ee I 
ort vou she drew aq lick | 
came Can she—be cured?” H 
Waited on it 

‘F.asi 


Oh!’ The colour flood 
left 
“It is only a matter of time,’ 
“How ng?” 


* Mont! years; I cannot tell | 
has never failed.” He said it \ 
lift of the head 


“When do you want her to 
“At once. The sooner the bette It 


Waited too long 


already 








I know,” she said humbly S Wi 
as if trying to frame the q 
there—will it be » And 
Again he noted the lool 
if she fought against odds, ; 
terrible dread. His « re 
gloved hands in her lap He 
know much of women’ ppare 
had an idea they were ex; \ y 
‘The cost is proportionat 5 
“The charge will not be exc “3 
Again tl juick 1 fi 
“1 did t think—I did 
She steadied herself a 
nece rv t peol le to 
th hos} Ital Do \ 
She brought it out 
He looked at her in 
“Certa not,” he iw 
“That i my atta ind 
“Thank vou! Her « 
quick te | 
Phank ! i 
W he 1 ( T 
time, puzzled tl | 
I 1 \"'\ t Was it 1 r 
hi She t 
he ‘ ‘ 
ot t that { 
wd ‘ She had 
to | t ‘\ 
He } t l up ( ‘ 
the ¢ erore n 
} to hi izzle M1 O ( 
Fairmount bk airmount? 





THE TWO 


Suddenly the thought of Dr. Carney and 
the disabled man flashed back to bim. He 
<ummoned the attendant. No, the man had 
ot gone, it seemed. They had told him 
to wait. , 

So the man sat before him again, awk- 

rd and uncouth—waiting his verdict. 

It is all right,” said the surgeon, scan- 
¢ with keen 

“ht hurts a good bit 
with a twisted smile. 
A bad fracture. 
You will be 


him 


€ves 


still,” said the man, 


But 
laid 


we 
up 


Or course. 
shall make it right. 

a while.” 

Can't I work?” demanded the man. 

Not for a couple of months. Whom 


fo you work for? 
Stradlev’s mill.” 
Yes Good! You’ll get something 


The man looked down at his foot in its 


sy shoe. 





Laid up for weeks maybe, and seven 
ieee 
“ er 
(Of course Said the su eon 
The man stared at the s eon mM surprise 








Did ve know I had seven children 
sked 
‘IT might have knowr Listen to what 
I am going to tell you now There are 
two bones broken, and slight disloca- 
‘he foot is in had condition from 
ting and om variou thin he 
led drvly. There e two things to 
Take off the f 
The man started, and lared at h m, his 
gripped in his h Phe d r made 
or ‘ 
Wait. We can ve the t, perhap 
t there will be risk He looked 
him keer | 1) e vou would 
( take a little k and V ¢ Vout 
s) !” said the man. breatl r aeain 
\ un lose et eve ( Warned the 
eon Remembx I t 1 nise any 
yg, T only te tine t tl to 
io. IT shall probabl ave to frac ‘ 
tf ( to set then | 1 k We it 
save it 
All ht Sit 1 the in Ile was 
n pelessly into ace 
Cocto! “Stay here ind have at done 
t They will tell you in th OLlice 
at to do.” 
The man went out. And the reon 
eve f 


Nlowed him A thousand 


‘ast'y, In a suit for malpractice! It 
Would not break Dr. Carney to pav a. 
u sand. Cripple him a little, perhay 
he could pay it And what it 1 Id 
_to the man out there a thousand 
Is!) Seven childrer ot course! The 
octor shru ged his houlder 


ed an assistant sun 


dit veon, and 
sections for the operation 


eave 
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“Mind, I want everything of the best-- 
every precaution.” 

The assistant’s face showed no surprise. 

“Which ward?” he asked casually. 

“He is to have Number Twenty,” replied 
the surgeon. 

The assistant surgeon’s pencil paused, and 
he glanced up, a little look of astonishment 
in his face. 

“Number Twenty,” repeated the other. 
“He is to have every chance.” 

The assistant made the note. 
the case was more complicated 
had supposed. 

“Ts that all, sir?” 

“T want to see Blatchford. Do 


happen to know if he is busy? 1 


Evidently 
than he 


you 
don't 


Want to interrupt him in the middle of 
his culture.” He smiled a little 
‘T saw him in the outer oftice just now.” 
‘Ask him = to tep in— in about ten 
minutes. We may want to use serum.” 
Ite nodded to the plates. 


I 


The man went out, and Dr. Endieott 
studied the plates again, the keen little 
smile on his lips. He Anew he could do 
it. He had told the man there was risk. 
Of course there was risk! There was pus 
there already in that dark spot. Not a 
dozen men inthe profession would risk 
it—would have the patience. “Off with 
his foot!” Easiest wav out of it: and 
the beggar hadn't the quarter of a chance, 
anyway. Well, the beggar should have 
that quartel and more! The doctor’s eve 


glint d. 


And he should come before a jury, stand 





in on both feet, straivht and well and 
sue for malpractice the man who recom 
mended liniment for bones like that! His 
hand gripped the plate a minute. 

And the serum treatment He sat brood 


The fellow was of 
Vital fore there to resist! 


quick breath Ves, he 


in on it 
Lots of 
drew at 


tough stock 
He 


would try 





it Not so effective with a perhaps, 
as a man limping in on er , one leg 
swineine = tooth But the plates were 
there They would not get round those 
plates! 

Jest have it over this afternoon and 
done with. To-morrow morning he had 
the child And at the thought of the 
child his face grew eentlh again 

There was a rap on the door The doctor 





looked up 
‘Come in, Blatchford. I have a case I 


Want to ask vou about.” 
II 
HE little waiting-room at the chil 


had 


outel 


dren's hospital 
The laa e 
V sito! 


subtly. 
room 
permission to 


changed 


room the 


where waited for 
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see the children upstairs, or where they 
listened to reports of the nurses and doctor 

remained as it had been built, a_ plac 
lor waiting. But the little room had_ be 
come a new place. The door to it, that 
had always been closed, stood open, and 
through it one had a glimpse of flowers 
and light furniture and the sun shining in. 

Dr Endicott, coming through whe hall, 


glanced at the open door and moved briskly 


towards it. 

The woman sitting at the small desk 
looked up. He had pass 1 in thre doorway. 
“Oh. good morning!” she aid happily. 
She did not stop her writing, and after 
a minute he crossed to the fire that blazed 
on the hearth, and sat aqaown, stretching his 
hands to the blaze and looking about him 
comfortably. He could not have told when 
the change in the little room began. He 
only remembered it as a vacant place that 
nobody used. And suddenly one dav he 
had noticed that the door was open Phere 
was a light bit of knitting on ihe table, and 
books and a magazine or two and Vast 
of flowers, and across a chair was thrown 
a scart, a solt coloured, shimmering thing 
that he had often seen her wear when she 

sat with the children. 

All that was three months ago He 
looked about him, smiling Fach day, it 
seemed to him, something new had hap 
pened in the little room. She had taken 
him at his word—that she might see the 
child every day, and gradually she had 
remained longer. At last it had come to 
seem a natural thine to find her, as he 
did just now, with her writing or her 
work. Or she was with the children 
upstairs, reading or talk or playin 
with them as if she were at hom : 

She alway left when he came he 
noticed. Sut somethine of hi presence 
seemed to remain in the room Hi 


hospital had always been a cheerful plac 
He had taken care that it should be full 
of sunshine, clean and health-vivine But 
something new, he felt vaguely wa m 
it now-—-something human and warn He 
glanced acro to the woman at her desk. 
She was absorbed in her writing 

She finished her letter and sealed it. and 
came across to the fire 

“'That’ done,” she said ] ippil She 
took up her knitting 

Ky You are always bu . aren't you he 
said. He watched het hineet tdyust the 
stitch and fall into the rhythm motion 
of the needle 

She looked up 

‘Do you think so? JT often think what 
a useless creature I am! 

He laughed eventh He wa thinkine 
that the look in her face that tirst da 
the nameless dread—had ne Sh eemed 
to him ingularly beautif ! he at ain 


the firelight, looking down at the moy 
needk 4 
“How did you find them upstairs? 


aske d. 





=" apital ! Every one of ’er doing 
Helen’s gaining hand over fist,” he 
sad It was a happy sich. H 
were on the litth looy ot co r that 
In and Out amon the nee 
It’ been a vreat da r } 
tentedly One of mv\ hect ie aia oe 
anywhere Barker was dismissed 
morning 
Oh! Her needles d her 
‘Cured 
He nodded slowl 
“Absolutely. Walked off like a 
—not even a limp 
Her eves were filled with a soft ] 
Oh, | am glad!” she lq 
am so ’ : 
ak miled half dreamil ow tching § ; 
hi rht ¢ n her lace She ad come to } 
an almost absurd interest Barker’s 
ilwavs aski ifter | Dr. | 
cott knew she d hut f 
a | Wa Ce} thre he ft 
Walt y He could fa { Vv" 
Barkers in_ her hands He ( Va 
of restful happine It had come 
his relaxation—this time er work 
he was sure to. fir he ) ( 
room He kne how | ( 
Ile lered it he kn 
sut he had not courace 1 t risk 
to k her whether 
mi to them th Ile t 
on the fire 
She had taken up her knit 
smil t it 
Phe lit Barkers w ' 
said 
ey, ’ 
Phe re such 1 en!” 
\\ t t is tl wife | 
St 1 whole ‘ 
hard } 1 for he 
| had — th j 
quick 
Yi But it wa » dit ' 


full He turned to \ 

Jarker could have a t 

Casy as t i your h 1 
\ | | { ed to he ‘ 

delight? He glimpsed it a 
A thousand pounds!” § t 

her breath 1 
He ded, and sat thor 

into ine 
I; n’t get it!’ H 

solt I 
She leaned rward Ph t 

to dances 1 her face 
Wi not | ked : 
Well , ed lit , mF 





THE 


TWO DOCTORS 

















t “This is Dr. Endicott, father. He has b-ea pare OB 
very good to me—ard to Hel.n’’ —p. th oe ee 
if thrusting something off the doctor he “And they would have got it,” he replied 
went to before he came to 1 lea etty exultantly 
bad blunder \ tho \ ld be eC Phev were silent agai 
t , if Barket ed m ‘You have to hate a man-—to sue him,” 
were silent, anc the fi t h aid And I « t hate him more 
fi between ther I seem to have lost the knack.” 
en Y int h n te oO 3. he went ol “Not even tf it ] 1 Nie Cl ed 
I cured him for i But now I feel quickly ar vd 
\ flerent—somehow.” eves, as if th Welt kk tin 
He did not let his ev stray to the him 
VOT sitting with Tl ! In he i ) (oh ustice ! ble thrust out x fa 
‘he seemed to have forgotten her w rh > sometl » much | r tha 
There was a very beaut ok 1 th pUstie n vid, atter m ¢ 1 t 
race, if he had turned to sé I've erowt { 
i suppose I shal! h ) that “V, Sh i ot ok t hin \ 
r 0 ousand myself, or its equivalent, little dine of tre Ose ( Ip 
a ruetully Ot a4 bpecn | 1—all mv Ife hehti 
und Does the man know : tie ke 1q\ KIY, ever4rt tep ’ t \ CVE Ince ‘i 
with a catch in her brea kid so high Hen ed it off ’ 
ok ‘oO He shook h Bur tex lis ¢ I t te six wi t 
: pected him to have it il mv mind | Hed 
ug? expected the little Barke to have She moved with an involunta ttle 
He looked at her, and they both laughed, Cry 
en ” ; a cloud had tloated acro rhe Oh, top! she said “T cannot bear 
in shadows—and the sun Was shining again it!’ 
she nodded to him. “ Why—Helen ! He ot up and came 
ly, Chey need nu,” she said slow | to her. "Ou Do you care like hat 
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She looked up to him through her tears, 
and nodded 

“You must have been such a sensitive 
little thing,” she said, “and so lonely!” 

‘I am lonely now,” he replied. He was 
bending to her gently. “Don’t you know, 
Helen—don’t you know? 

He was down beside her, sobs shaking 
him, and her arms were about him. ‘ 
He knew at last how the children rested! 
God, how lonely a man could be in the 
world! : 

They sat talking, while the light outside 
changed to dusk and only the firelight 
gleamed. It fell on their faces and made 
shadows on the wall 

‘ll am so glad you had forgiven him 


before vou told me she aid 
“Him?” He looked at her a minute, 
puzzled. “Ob, the other doctor, you 


mean.” 

She nodded. * Doctor Ca ney.” 

He looked at her slowly 

‘I did not tell you that 

‘[T knew. I guessed. And I could not 
bear to have you so hard. It made you 
seem small.” 

“Small? I’m not sure I’m small I was 


hard on him—ves But vou have to know 
him to understand what I’ve been through 


' 


He’s such an obstinate bevgat 
She nodded, her eves brimming a little, 
a tremulous smile on her lips. 


Don’t you suppose | know Hle is my 
father,” she said softly. 
He did not move It d back to him 


the look in het race, first dav, that 
had puzzled him, the curi resemblance 
to someone. It had fled now He coul 
not see a trace of the look in the face 
lifted to him with a little trembling of 
the lip He took her hands and _ lifted 
them and kissed them 

“The old doctor score ay he sail, with a 
quiet laugh. 

‘Oh but he has suffered!’ he cried 
‘No one knows him but me. He hides 
hehind his laugh.” 

He nodded, comprenendaing 

And he loves Helen! He worships het 
At first I dared not tell him I wa afraid 





of my father—-for the first time in mv life 

I saw how you felt, and it made me afraid 
He kept writing me—in Fairmount. ou 
know and [ sent letters there to be posted 
to him. He ke pt urging me to bring her 
home. I had not been home for three 
months. Then, the other qay, he wrote 


he was coming to Fai 





to go to him-—-and tell him 

“How did he take it asked Dr. 1] 
cott, his face a litth 
amused. 

She looked at him. 


“Wait till you see him, he 


do 1 


ot 


‘No 


Sl 


know my father 


hook her head. 


You only know Doctor C 
laugh Wait till 


He ls here,” =he aid 


M ho 


S} 





: He looked 
tiffening of the 


ou ed one of them 


“Wait, John! Hle is w 


said he would come to-da 
, , 
come here hpetore 1¢ ¢ 
am here I told him the 
Phe vaited in the firel 
a step ame in the 
Walt ym 





te Patty she vent 
lifted her face and k ed 
hand reached to a _ butt 
and pressed it, and a soft li 
room. He stared a | 
the fire, and she drew him fe 
is Doctor Endicott, lat 
vel ood to me—and to Hel 
The two men clasped | 
The older man’ lace W 
broken, t ct i to the 
it 
ed 
yt | ( 
1e a 
in eT I ¢ { 
him He took it h | 
blew hi e gentl d po 
and put them on ind ) 


his 


he 
Are 


ing, the two men move: 


you here, Helet 





Endicott a little quizzicall 
i 


looked f 1 Oo 
in ter ( 
a ki 1 oF lone ( 


K ) jut [| m ‘ 
ke mistake ( 

His hand reste 
tul 1 her lips t 
ke | i 11 | 
With a smile and a 

















THERE was a time when meadow, grove and 
stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 


Apparell’d in celestial light 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore : 
Turn wheresoe’er 1 mav, 
By night or dav, 
The things which I have seen I now can sce no 
more... . 


EAR ARMY OF HELPERS,— 

As I began to write my chat with 

you this month Wordsworth’s lines 
that I have quoted came into my mind. 
They seemed so appropriate to the appeal 
Tam making for St. Dunstan’s, even though 
the poet did not intend them to have the 
meaning that I have put into them at this 
moment, 

He spoke of the and 
visions of youth—not of the loss of sight. 
But to me, sitting at a window that g 
the most perfect view on 
and stream,” it seemed 


lost dreams 
Ave 
“meadow, grove 
that the words 
might come straight from the heart of a 
sightless soldier. 

I had just come from St. Dunstan's, and 
as I feasted my eyes on the sparkling river 
flowing through banks of purple loosestrife 
and forget-me-not, and the willow fringed 
mealows beyond, my thoughts went out 
ma passion of admiration for the men 1 
had seen, facing so gallantly the greatest 
loss in the world, | felt that if only I could 
bring to THE OuIvER Army of Helpers a 
vivid picture of what 1 had seen they would 
one and all feel that we can never do enough 

1122 
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“Conducted by. 4 


(incorporating ‘ The 
League of Young 
British Citizens.") 


for the men blinded in the war. 
take you to St. Dunstan’s, 
There an “institution” less 
like the formal and slightly-forbidding place 
which that depressing name conjures up. 
St. Dunstan’s is a wonderful house—a real 
country house set in the midst of Regent’s 


So let me 


was never 4 


Park. It has been placed at the disposal 
of the Blinded Soldiers and Sailors’ Care 
Committee by Mr. Otto Kahn, the well- 
known American financier. You cannot 
believe that it lies within a tew minutes’ 


walk of motor-buses and trains and tubes. 
It is surrounded by lovely gardens and 
meadows full of waving grasses and wild 
flowers. Here those whose eyes are closed 
for ever to the beauties of the wor!d can at 
least feel the fresh and hear the 
birds sing, and walk amongst the trees and 
on the grass and row on the lake. 


breezes 


“They are conducting other people 
instead of being conducted by them ” 
IT thought of these words of Sir Arthur 


Pearson as I waited in the cool beautiful 
hall of St. Dunstan’s while the Matron 


fetched someone to show me round. Through 
the open doorway I could see the garden 
and the meadows bathed in sunshine, and 
the sweet scent of flowers blew in on the 
fresh air. 

Two 


men came through the hall, one 


leading the other, who was blind. He was 
quite young, not more than twenty, and his 
face was scarred, too, 
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The Matron met them and stopped to 


talk to them. When she had finished say- 
ing the few pleasant words the blind boy 
turned to the other man and said laugh- 
ingly : 

‘**Come on, old son 
walk.”’ 

And the two went off arm-in-arm, smiling 
at the joke. 

We smiled too, but there were tears behind 
our smiles. 

Whilst waiting a few minutes longer I 
noticed a visible development of this idea 
of helping the blind to help themselves. 
Strips of matting were laid down to form 
pathways to guide the blind men, and 
there were notices asking visitors not to 
stand on these strips or they would be in 
the men’s way as they ccme along. Out 
in the gardens of St. Dunstan’s, too, there 
are all kinds of signs to guide the men— 
stiips of wood to warn them when steps 
are at hand, indications or hand-rails that 
they are about to turn a corner, and so forth. 
Sir Arthur Pearson, blind himself, under- 
stands so well all the little aids that a blind 
man needs in order to make him realise 
again that blessed word “ Independence.” 

A very charming lady came to show me 
round, and first, at my request, she let me 
glance into the gardens. On the lawn sat 
a number of men in deck chairs—all blind. 
Some of them were talking cheerfully to 
each other, but others sat just quietly star- 
ing Out at the glorious view they could not 
see. It caught at one’s heart to think that 
all the glory of flower and leaf and rippling 
water was lost to them. Never have I felt 
more giateful for the gift of sight than at 
that mQqment—never more eager to do all 
in my power to make bearable the lot of 
those who have been blinded in the war. 

‘* Now come and see our men at work,”’ 
said our guide, ‘‘ and see the wonderful work 
they turn out.” 

I shall keep till next month the descrip- 
tion of what I saw in the workrooms and 
classrooms, 


; T’ll take you for a 


Here the Blind Man is Taught to Face 
Life Again 
His own work may have been taken from 
him, but other work can take its place. 
He must not be allowed to sit down in the 
dull despair of darkness. There are numbers 
of trades and occupations that are open to 


00 


him, and he will be able to earn as good ; 


living as his companions who can sce 
Read what G. Lawlor, a blinded so] 

who had been trained at St 

wrote to Sir Arthur Pearson :— 


Dunstai 


* Last July I came to your happy hostel a miser 


able, heartbroken creature, and was no _ long 
capable of earning a living tor my wife and fan 
but thanks to you, Sir Arthur, and all conne 
with St. Dunstan’s, things are now quite diffe 
with me. I am delighted to say, sir, that | 
never better off in my life before. I have a1 


home, well furnished, and thanks to you, sir, ar 


able to earn good money.”’ 


Will all readers of this Page who feel that 


they would like to have a hand in bringi 


light back to the darkened life of a blinde 


soldier send any contribution, 
small, to me for St. Dunstan's 
Last month I gave several 
for minor ways in which THe Ovuiver Am 
of Helpers can do a “ bit for the 
There has been no time for me to rece 
any response as yet, so I will merely recapit 
late the appeals I made last month. 


The Silver Thimble Fund 
The Silver Thimble Fund has raised ov 


£23,000 (I was wrong in my figures 


month) by means of collecting old silva 
trinkets 
chains, cigarette cases 


thimbles, broken or worn silver 

bracelets, brooches, 

coins, etc., and other oddments ot gold at 
ld 


silver. The gifts of silver and go 


a 


melted down or sold. 


ambulances, 
Mesopotamia, one motor disinfector 
France, and has given £10,000 for Disal 
Soldiers and Sailors, /2 
Garter Fund, £2,000 to the Navy Em} 
ment Disabled 
originators of the scheme, the Lady Ma 
Wilbraham and Miss Hope Clarke, are 0 
collecting for more motor ambulances 
Practically 


50 to the Star < 


> 


Agency for Sailors 


help in 
scheme, for everyone has some 
nickel that can be spared No scraq 
small band from an ul 


everyone can 
silver 


even the silver 


brella or a pipe is useful Some touc! 


eifts have been received. One poor olds 
from an almshouse sent ‘‘ her only treasutt 
Another ano! 
mous donor sent ‘a few oddments to! 
Silver Thimble Fund The coins I va 


very much, as they were the gift of 4 


a pair Of silver sugar tongs 


brother, now gone home, and the meca 


cer 
Het 


however 


Suggestions 


With the money thu 
realised the Fund has purchased seven mote! 
five motor hospital boats ft 











sure 


non 


to the 
yall 
a clea! 


hedal 








won when a girl at school more than thirty 
years ago, but they could not be used for 
a better cause.” 

I hope all readers of THE QUIVER will see 
what they can find to swell the Silver 
Thimble Fund and send their gifts to me. 


Old Gloves can be Used 

Please remember to save any old kid or 
suede gloves for the Glove Waistcoat Fund. 
Miss Cox and Miss Stokes are responsible 
for making leather 
waistcoats for our soldiers and sailors. The 
work is done by poor sempstresses who 


splendid windproof 


would otherwise be out of employment. 
Small bits of fur are also useful for fur gloves 
Please send me all the 
eloves and fur you can spare, so that with 
winter approaching we may feel that some 
brave men, at any rate, will be well pro- 


tected against the cold. 


for mine-sweepers. 


Magazines and Books for Soldiers and 
Sailors 

There are many dull hours in the trenches 
and on the high seas when a magazine 0) 
book proves the greatest amusement and 
comfort. Never waste a magazine nowa- 
days. Hand it in as scon as you have finished 
with it to the nearest Post Office, where it 
will be sent post free to the Front. It makes 
me quite sad to see in some houses maga- 
anes lying about, evidently growing dusty 
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and out-of-date, when they might cheer our 
fighting men both in the trenches and on 
the high seas. There are also numbers of 
books in every house that can be spared. 
Send those to Sir Edward Ward, The Camp 
Library, Horseferry Road, S.W.1, 


se 
You will see that there is a use for every- 
thing nowadays and a “ job" for everyone 
to do, and if anyone of you cannot find a 
job among those I have mentioned, please 
write and tell me your difficulties and I will 
try to solve them and find you a suitable 
task. I think we all feel we want to be “ up 
and doing,’’ and very often there is some- 
thing to be done quite near at hand. I look 
forward to hearing from you, and everyone 
shall have a personal answer. 
Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock’. 
<fJo 
All letters, gifts of money for St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors, silver and gold oddments for the 
Silver Thimbie Fund, or kid gloves and fur 
for the Glove Waistcoat Fund, should be 
sent to Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE Quiver Offices, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques 
and postal orders should be made payable 
to Cassell and Co., Limited. 


ARIAPA, 


FIDEI DEFENSOR 


GONE !—in the unutterable splendour 
Of your immortal youth !— 

Gone—unto Him who made, and making, 
gave you 

Passion for Truth :-— 

Made you heart-bold to brave 

Of this world’s evil ;— 

Made you soul-strong to face 

And to suffer ruth, 

ea—and in very sooth, that final ruth 
Which vet shall give you back 
Your here-lost vouth, 


the wroth 


the Devil, 


Gone!—unto Him who, making, made of you, 

In all the glowing splendour of your youth, 

One more high-souled defender of His 
Truth. 


To your dear memory we render 
Deepest soul-homage ; 

And unto Him—unceasing praise! 
To Him—of all men’s souls 

The Great All-Wise Dispenser,— 
Unceasing praise, for you,— 

Our Fidei Defensor! 

JOHN OXENHAM. 





CONVERSATION CORNER 


Conducted by 


Some Changes 


ITH the new volume of THE 

\ QvuIvER I am instituting some 

changes which, I think, will serve 

to make our magazine even more interest- 
ing to my readers. 

For years I have wanted to make a 
feature of the magazine a Long Complete 
Story every month. ‘The serial, I know, is 
a well-appreciated feature, but it is a long 
while before it is finished, and I have 
often thought twelve months too long to 
wait for the ending—about which more 
anon. ‘The short stories perhaps are read 
first of all the contents of the magazine ; 
but the limitations of a short story are 
severe. Now, however, I have been able 
to make arrangements to give with each 
number of THE QuvuIVER a_ full-length 
story by some popular author of the day. 
I start the new policy with this number. 
Next month I am giving a long com- 


plete novel by Ralph Henry Barbour, 
entitled ‘“‘ Betty Uninvited.” It is the 
sweetest story I have read since—well, 


since we had ‘‘ Aunt Jane ”’ in the Christ- 
mas Number two years ago. I read the 
story at one sitting; it meant going to 
rest late that evening, but I went to 
bed happier than I have done for a long 
time. I want my readers to share that 
happy feeling, which I am sure they will 
do when they read the story in the Christ- 
mas QUIVER. I shall follow this up with 
complete novels by such well-known 
writers as Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, Ruby M. 
Ayres, “‘ Berta Ruck,”’ ete. 


se 
About the Serials 
S I have said, twelve months is a long 
time to wait for the ending of a serial. 
In future I am going to run shorter serials 
or, rather, I am going to give a much 
longer instalment each month, and finish 
the story in a shorter time. The new 
serial by David Iyall starting in this 
number will be the same length story as 
usual, but by giving longer instalments the 
conclusion will be reached in six months. 


THE EDITOR 


Our Christmas Number 
WE are not having a “‘ double ” Christ: 
mas Number this year. In view of 
the paper restrictions, I thought it would 
be wiser policy to use the extra paper w 
are usually allowed for this number for 
supplementing our supply for ordinan 
issues. In this way we are able to get 
sufficient pages to run the Tong Complet 
Stories I have already spoken about. Th 
Christmas Number will, therefore, be pric 
8d., as usual, but it will be, I venture t 
claim, one of the most popular Christmas 
numbers we have produced. My policy in 
this and in future numbers will be t 
utilise every inch of space to the best 
advantage, so as to give readers as mucl 
reading matter and _ illustrations 
possible. For instance, you will find that 
the page at the front usually given y 
to “‘Tist of Contents” will in future 
devoted to such editorial announcements 
as I have usually made in “ Conversa: 
tion Corner.” Accordingly, full particu 
lars of the Christmas Number are givet 
on the page at the front of the magazine 
Will you look out for my announcements 
there in future ? 


as 


<sse 

Special Writers 
|X eatly numbers of THE QUIVER ther 

will be stories by such popular writers 
as ‘‘ Bartimeus”’ (the celebrated Nava! 
writer), Warwick Deeping, Mrs. Baill 
Reynolds, Brenda Elizabeth Spender 
Peter Clark Macfarlane, ete. I hat 
also pleasure in announcing that Mr 
John Oxenham, whose volumes of poems 


as 






have had such a marvellous sale sinc 
the war began, has kindly consented 
to contribute to Te Quiver. The first 


ot his poems, + lidei Defensor +i appeals 
on page 67. Next month he gives “The 
Padre’s Story,” to be followed by Just 
Over the Hill and Up Along.” ‘These 
three contributions will appear in Mr 
Oxenham’s new volume of poems to | 
published this season under the title, 
‘The Fiery Cross.’ 
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HOME-MADE 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE war, answerable for more horrors 

than the mind of stay-at-home man 

or woman can, fortunately, conceive, 
has also had its good influences, and one of 
the lesser but by no means unimportant of 
these is the revival of the old-time custom 
of making bread at home. 

The necessity for pure, wholesome, and 
palatable bread is so great that the busiest 
of housewives have not hesitated to add this 
labour of love to their already fully adequate 
duties, and many others would gladly do 
soif they knew how to set about it. Those 
women who do not now make bread are 
usually, in addition to their vagueness as to 
the method of procedure, also possessed of 
the idea that, because the processes of rising 
must extend over some two or more hours, 
bread making and baking takes up a whole 
day; and being imbued with this idea, it 
's not extraordinary that they fight shy 
of launching forth into such a tedious and 
time-absorbing occupation, 

As a matter of fact, the actual time 
occupied in making the bread should not 
a half an hour, including the pre 
wlimary mixing, kneading, shaping into 
loaves, and 
oven, 


occasional attention to the 
— During the rest of the four or five 
I ot rising and baking there is no 
reason why other household 


occupations 
In other of 


rooms the house should 


not 
proceed as usual, 


Yeast or Baking-powder ? 
Tl {re ara . ™ 7 
F. te are two ways of making bread from 
ie : 
aten flour, and the various additions 
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WAR BREADS 


which we now 


use to eke it out—i.e. yeast 
and baking-powder or some other similar 
active-working raising medium for the 


lightening of the paste. The former is un- 
doubtedly the cheaper and better method ; 
but in small where the con- 
sumption is not great, and time a matter of 
chief importance, baking-powder bread has 
the advantage of being more quickly made 
and cooked, 


households 


Yeast Bread 

The proportions for making yeast bread 
are as follows: 1 quartern (3 Ib.) flour, 
I oz. yeast, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful 
sugar, 1} to 1}? pints tepid water. 

When making bread at home, economy is 
etfected by setting aside one day in the week 
for the bread making. The quantity of 
bread required by the household can be 
estimated, and as home-made yeast bread 
retains its than baker's 
bread, there is no fear of the loaves becoming 
unpleasantly stale, even if 


moisture longer 
they are not 
consumed for a full seven days after they 
are baked. Provided the calculations are not 
on too liberal a scale, and it is understood 
that the bread has to last for a specified 
time, the further economy of stopping waste 
will also be achieved. If war flour only is 
used, the calculations must be based on the 
voluntary rations system which may vary 
from time to time according to the supplies 
available ; but very few persons make home 
made bread from this flour only, for they 
find that the addition of maize or barley 


flour, rice, potatoes, oatmeal, etc., not only 
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allows them to increase (in proportion to the 
substitute used) their bread allowance, but 
that the flavour and sustaining qualities of 
the mixed flours are an improvement on 
the bread made from war flour only. 

The method of making bread from the 
above proportions is as follows: The crock 
in which the bread is to be mixed and stood 
to rise should be wiped out with a dry warm 
cloth and stood where the earthenware will 
become warmed through. Mix the salt and 
flour together and pass through a sieve into 
the Move wooden 
spoon so that the flour becomes slightly 
warmed. Put the yeast and sugar into a 
basin and beat to a smooth liquid paste 


crock. about with a 


(about the consistency of thick cream), 
adding the tepid (neither hot nor cold) 


Make a well in the centre of the 
flour, pour in the yeast, sprinkle thickly 
with flour, cover with a cloth, and leave the 
crock in some place where it is warmed and 
not subjected to a draught. At the end of 
half an hour the surface of the flour sprinkled 
the yeast should be covered with 
bubbles and cracked, and ready for knead- 
ing. With the hands break down the flour 
surrounding the well and knead thoroughly 
for at least twenty minutes. Do 
afraid to knead. Yeast is possessed of 
powerful raising properties, and the light- 
ness of hand, so invaluable in pastry and 
cake making, is 
bread with yeast. 
cess is finished cover the crock again, and 
leave it in its warm corner for one and a 
half hours or till the dough has practically 
doubled in size. 


water. 


over 


not be 


of no use when making 
When the kneading pro- 


It is now ready to be put 
into tins or shaped into loaves. ‘The tins, 
if used, must be dusted with flour and not 
more than half filled with dough. If tins 
are not used, shape pieces of dough into 
round loaves and stand these on a floured 


baking sheet. Sprinkle with flour, score 
once with a knife, and leave again covered 
for half an hour. During this last rising 
it is particularly important that the dough 
should not be cooled, and the best place to 
stand the tins is on the mantelpiece or 
The heat must 
not be so great as to start the cooking pro- 
The oven hot for the first 


quarter of can be allowed to 


plate rack over the stove. 
cess, must be 
an hour; it 


cool down somewhat afterwards, or the crust 


will be too hard and the centre of the loaf 
not cooked. One-pound loaves take forty 


to sixty minutes to cook ; two-pound loaves 
twenty to thirty minutes longer. When 
you think the bread is sufficiently cooked. 
tap the under crust with the knuckles. [jf 
a hollow sound the bread is don 
The loaves should be allowed to cool slow) 


results 


on a sieve before they are placed in a bread 
crock or tin. 


Variations and Flour Substitutes 

One of the nicest and most 
additions to war-flour bread is rice, T! 
rice is boiled before it is added to the flour 
and these two recipes show different methods 
the bread. Both 
in fact, it would be difficult to 
procure or make better breads. 


wholesome 


of making 
excellent ; 


breads ar 


Rice Bread No. 1 

2 lb. flour (and an extra } Ib. for knead 
ing), 4 lb. Carolina rice, 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
I oz. yeast, sufficient warm water to mak 
a soft dough. j 

Mix the flour and salt together and pass 
them through a sieve into a warmed crock 
Boil the rice till very soft, using only suff 
cient water (with a pinch of salt) so that 
when thoroughly cooked it will have 
sorbed all the liquor and can be 
through a sieve without being drained. In 


passed 


most cases it will be found that the correct 
proportions to produce this result are 1 part 
rice to 2 parts water. 

When the rice has cooled, pass 
the sieve and add whilst still lukewarm t 
the flour. Mix Liquefy the 
with a little tepid water and pour into a 
well in the flour and rice. 


through 
well. yeast 


If necessary, a Id 


more tepid water to make a soft dough 
but it must be remembered that the rice 
keeps very moist, and if the dough 1s t 


soft the bread will be sticky and unpalatabl 
Put to rise ina warm place for three-quarters 


of an hour, then knead, using the extra 
t Ib. of flour and continue as described 
above. 
Rice Bread No. 2 

2} 1b. war flour, a bare 3 02. of unpolished 


rice (which will yield just on 1 Ib when 


cooked), about 1 pint tepid water, 1 02. 0 


yeast, 2 teaspoonfuls salt, 1 teaspoont 
sugar, 

Boil the rice and drain off any supertiuou 
water. Put the rice when tepid imto th 


sieved flour and salt, and work it into the 
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HOME-MADE WAR BREADS 


flour with the fingers, using the same metl:od 
as if rubbing fat into flour for short pastry. 
Mix the yeast and sugar together and add 
the water. Make a well in the centre of 
the flour, pour in the yeast, and cover. 
At the end of three hours knead the dough, 
using a little more flour if necessary, and 
form into loaves. Set to rise again for half 
an hour, then bake in a hot oven. The 
following combinations can be used for 
providing variety in home-made bread. 


Barley Bread No. 1 

1} Ib. each of barley and standard war 
flour, 1} oz. yeast, I teaspoonful sugar, the 
same amount of salt, 1$ to 2 pints tepid 
water. 


Barley Bread No. 2 

12 oz. barley flour, 8 oz. wholemeal flour, 
I teaspoonful salt, the same of sugar, 3 gills 
tepid water, 4 oz. yeast. 


Maize Flour Bread 

1} lb. each of maize and wheaten flours, 
1 oz. yeast, 2 teaspoonfuls salt, I tea- 
spoonful sugar, 2 to 2} pints tepid water. 


Oatmeal Bread 

Make a porridge of 1 lb. fine oatmeal and 
2 quarts of water. This can be made when 
the breakfast porridge is being cooked and 
kept tepid in a double saucepan until the 
bread is to be made. 

Turn the porridge into a warmed crock 
and work into it 3 lb. sieved war flour. Mix 
the yeast (? oz.) with a teaspoonful of castor 
sugar and pour over } pint tepid water. 
Stand in a warm place until the mixture 
froths on the top, then pour this into the 
flour and oatmeal, adding enough tepid 
water to form a smooth dough. Knead for 
twenty minutes, set to rise for half an hour, 
shape into loaves, rise again for twenty 
minutes, then bake for 1} hours. 

These last recipes are taken from books 
issued by the National Food Economy 


League, and are approved by the Food 
Controller. 


Baking-powder Breads 


ret 
Women who are engaged all day and every 


day . mes 
lay on war work could not possibly under- 


take the additional task of making yeast 
bread, but there is no occasion for them to 
eat baker’s bread if, as so often happens, 
this Coes not agree with their constitutions. 
Small loaves of wheaten flour only, or mixed 
with rice and other substitutes, can be made 
in a few minutes and baked in half an hour 
or less, and will keep fresh and 
delicious for several days if stored in an 
air-tight biscuit tin. I have experimented 
largely in these quickly made breads and 
found this recipe the most satisfactory from 
all points of view: 


these 


War Rolls 

1} oz. rice, weighed before it is cooted, 
1 lb. self-raising flour, 6 oz. maize flour, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful sugar, cold 
water. 

Put the cooked and drained rice into a 
basin, add the flour, salt, and sugar mixed 
together and passed through a sieve, and 
work the rice into the flour with the tips 
of the fingers. Mix to a stiff dough with 
cold water. Divide into ten or twelve pieces 
and shape into little loaves or rolls with 
floured hands. Place on a floured tin and 
bake in a hot oven for half an hour. The 
bread test can also be applied to the rolls 
when there is any doubt as to the latter 
being thoroughly cooked. It must be 
remembered that baking-powder bread must 
be handled as little as possible, and that it 
should be put into the oven as soon as 
possible after the water has been added. 

The maize flour can be omitted and barley 
flour used instead, or the rice and war flour 
alone make delicious rolls, 


War Scones 

} lb. self-raising flour, 1 oz. lard or mar- 
garine, pinch of salt, stale milk, pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda. 

Mix the flour, salt, and soda, and pass 
through a sieve. Rub in the fat and mix 
to a stiff paste with a little milk. Shape 
into scones about half aninch thick, and cook 
on a floured tin for twenty minutes in a 
quick oven, The omission of the salt and 
addition of a few currants and raisins and 
a teaspoonful of sugar convert the plain 
into Sweet scones, 


The C . vee , 
he Crochet Competition announced for this number has unavoidably to be 


held over, owing to: pressure on space. 
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Section for Younaer Readers 


Conducted by “ DAPHNE” 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN 


HIS month I have to announce the 


result of the Letter-Writing Com- 
petition, particulars of which were 
given in the August number of THE QUIVER. 
Of the many entries I received there was 
hardly one letter which would not have 
been a most interesting, and in many cases 
fascinating, letter for a far-away corre- 
spondent. I hope that all the readers who 
entered for this competition intend to 
write to one or other of the people whose 
Names appear in our Register this month. 
I think you are all of you well qualified to 
make most satisfactory ‘‘ Letter-Friends.” 
“Letter to an Unknown 
Correspondent” Competition 

I am dividing the prize of half a guinea 
offered for the best letter between BETTY 
S. MAXWELL and EtHEL M. JAGoE, whose 
letters, though in rather different styles, 
seemed to me to be equally good. I am 
sorry there isn’t room to publish either of 
the prize-winning letters. 

The following competitors are very highly 
commended for their entries : 

Sona Rosa Burstein, Evelyn R. Poyser, 
Jean Birkmyre, Grace New, Phyllis H. Den- 
ham, Richard D. Coleman, Gladys Cump 
stey, Katherine Prime, Kathleen M. Smart, 
C. Whitehead, Adolphus Clarke, Edith E. 
McWilliam, Kitty Llewelyn Jones, Hugh 
Williamson, Daniel Fergusson, Annie Green, 
Gwendolen Leijonhufvud, Elinor L. Jones, 
Dennis R. T. Olive Collingwood, 
Vera Luke, Marjorie Stonex, Violet Lasbrey, 
John C. Hudson, Edna Margaret Burges, 
T. M. Rothery, Mary E. McDonough. 


Greaves, 


Photograph Competition, 
‘Holiday Time” 


There quite a 


turn-out of 
photographers this time, and as far as the 
actual photography was concerned, many 


was good 





of the entries were excellent. I am sorry 
to say, however, that none of you showed 
very originality in 
subject, and the few who did depart from 
the track of and 
picnic-parties mostly sent in very rotten 
photographs, WOODGATE sent 
in what was perhaps the prettiest pictur 
but unfortunately it was not very appro- 
priate to the title. EELsiz Hispernp’s sub 
ject was excellent, but in this case the point 
of interest 


great your choice of 


beaten bathing-dresses 


KATHLEEN 


was much too inconspicuous 
and the general result gave an impression 
of a very pretty sea and river scene, but 
nothing that suggested ‘‘ Holiday Time 
in particular. The prize goes to K. PLat1 
whose photograph is reproduced here. It 
is a good photograph, well grouped, and 
quite applicable to the subject set, though 
I think it would have been improved if the 
sitters had not been 


posing for the camera. 


quite SO obviously 
Highly commended : 


Kathleen Woodgate, E. M Tovey, Elsie 


Hibberd, Sam Hughes, Christian Milne 
Irene Blanchard, Dorothy Pearson, Ernest 
J. Danvers, Lena Davies, Jean Birkmyre 


Tom Adams, Donald A. Sherrard. 


An Essay Competition 

So many readers have written asking me 
to set an Essay Competition for the literary 
prize, that I have decided to gratify their 
wishes, and do so, though personally | 
think it is much more interesting to write 
and than However 
for this month the literary prize of half a 
the 


stories letters essays 
be awarded for best essay 
Night [hat 


to give plenty of sc ope for your imagination 


guinea will 


entitled ought 


“ Terror by 

7 he 
Essays must not exceed 750 words, and th 
number of words used must be put at the 
end of the paper. 


> 





SACI A 


For Our Artists 

When you hang your picture in the Royal 
Academy—as of course, if you are an artist, 
you fully intend to do one day—what will 
your subject be ? Let us suppose that you 
are trying for the privilege of putting those 
magical letters R.A. after your name, and 
that at the present moment you are working 
on the rough design for the great picture. 
TheEditor is giving a 


SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 





MARGARET MutTTeER would like to correspond with 
a girl living abroad, preferably a French or Belgian 
girl in a large family. 

Beau BrocapE wants to write to a boy or girl 
over sixteen years of age. Advertiser has just left 
school, and may be going to college in a year. 

A Lady would like to correspond with a refined 
member. of the opposite sex. Fond of travel and 
literature, interested in New Thought, most of the 
topics of the day, and in human nature generally. 
Reply to EsPpERANCE. 

Wanted: a really lonely correspondent. Adver- 

tiser seldom writes let 








prize of half a guinea 
for the best design 
in black - and - white 
entitled “‘ My Acad- 
emy Picture.” We 
don't, of course, ex- 
pect you to send in 
a great sheet of 
canvas showing the 
details in large. All 
we want is a small 
drawing, about the 
size you see the 
Academy pictures re- 
produced in periodi- 
cals, showing the 
subject you would 
choose. Give your 
picture a sub- title, 
and send it in be- 
fore the 20th of 
November. Origin- 
ality of design will 
count as well as skill 
in execution, though 
naturally the latter 
quality will have to 
be the deciding 
factor, 


Rules for Competitors 


I. All work must be original and must be certified 
. such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
mpetitions work must be written upon one side 
of the paper only. 
rm, hae competitor’s name, age, and address must 
> : re y — = each entry—not enclosed 
separate piece of paper. All loose pages must 

be pinned together. sii sia 


be” pape can be returned unless accompanied 
enugh y-stamped and addressed envelope, large 
: me to contain it. Stamps unaccompanied by 
nvelopes are insufficient. 
a entries must be received at this office by 
na = See 9827. They should be addressed 
Lud, we itions,’ THe Quiver, La Belle Sauv age, 

gate Hill, London, B.C...” 


Our Correspondence Column 


Now for IT/ Here is the first list of 
teaders wanting Correspondents. 





Prize Photo, sent by K. Plait. 
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ters except to people she 
is very fond of, but she 
would simply love to 
write to a truly lonely 
person. Please reply to 
BREEZE. 

CATHERINE A. PARK, 
aged 16, desires corre- 
spondents. She collects 
stamps. 

Vanity Farr, aged 17, 
a pupil-teacher swotting 
for matric, not very keen 
on poetry, but fond of 
some prose reading, 
would like a correspond- 
ent if anyone would put 
up with his laboured 
eliorts at letter-writing. 

EUGENIE DvrTTON, 
aged 21, would like to 
write to a lonely soldier, 
one at the Front, or an 
invalid in hospital, who 
would really appreciate 
her letters. 

A Reader, living ina 
quiet place in Scotland, 
would very much appre- 


ciate a letter - friend. 
Write to MARGUERITE 
LESLEY. 

A Public School Girl 
would like to write toa 


lonely boy, either in the 
North Sea or serving 
abroad. 

PuYLLts BARNES, aged 
16, wishes for corre- 
spondents. Fond of 
reading, and hopes to 
write stories some day. 

Wanted: acorrespondent. Write to MARGARITE. 

ADOLPHUS CLARKE would like to correspond with 
an Irish, Scottish, or Welsh reader. Advertiser 
collects stamps 

An Author, interested in Art, books, and outdoor 
life, wants letter-friends. ARTHUR E. CROPPER. 

Advertiser would like to correspond with a Tommy 
serving abroad, with a view to sending regular letters 
and parcels. Reply to A. A. 

Sona Rosa Burstein would like a pen-friend. 
She is studying languages at a university, and is very 
interested in tolk-lore. 

JEANNE, aged 17}, would like to correspond with 
someone of her own age, or older. 

A Reader living in Scotland wants a reader of 
Tue QvuIveR as a pen-friend. Write to Miss E. 
OLIPHANT. 

Emity Reeve would like to write to a lonely 
soldier or someone serving abroad—someone with 
a broad mind and Christian ideas—with a view to 
regular correspondence and friendship. 

A Business Woman, with no particular hobbies, 
but fond of reading and very interested in life, 
would like a letter-friend of the oppositesex. Mimosa, 
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Epiru ARUNDEL, aged 16, would like to correspond 
and exchange postcards with readers all over the 
world. , 

SImonE, aged 22, fond of reading, letter-writing, 
and outdoor life, would like a correspondent. Her 
people are in Australia, and she herself works in an 
office in a large town. 


Reader, aged 16, would like a pen-friend. Write 
to Ipot Letts. 
How to Write 

That’s not a bad beginning for our 


Register, is it ? Out of this list of names 
I should think each one of you ought to be 
able to select a correspondent to suit. If 
you can’t, you must send in an advertise- 
ment yourself, specifying exactly the kind 
of letter-friend you want. Those of you 
who wish to write to any of the readers 
whose names are given in the above list 
must send their letters, in the first place, 


under cover to me. Stamp the envelope, 
but co not write any address upon it. 
Just pin a small piece of paper, upon 


which is written the name or pseudonym 
of the reader for whom your letter is 
intended, to the outside of the envelope, 
and to make quite sure you had better 
enclose a brief note to me, giving the same 
information. I will forward all letters to 
their rightful owners, and after I have done 
that you must understand that my respon- 
sibility in the matter ceases. I shall expect 
all writers to give their real names and 
addresses to their correspondents, and to let 
everything be quite fair and square and 
board. And, of course, I shall 
always be glad to hear how the corre- 
spondences progress. 


Good luck to all our letter-friendships | 


above 


A Few of My Letter-Friends 


I have to hold over most of my own 
letters this month, but there are just one 


or two I must mention that came in some 
time back. 
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DorotHy DAVISON writes to 
about an interesting hobby of hers 
that of collecting quotations. Marcaret 
RICHARDS, in an amusing little note, tells m 
of a quotation that might do for Dorothy 
if Margaret could remember it correc tly and 
give the name of the author. It 


tell me 


is some- 
thing about starting life “intending t 
build a great cathedral and ending by 


making a mud hut.’”’ Margaret says that 
if we start by only intending to build 

mud hut our actual attainments 
hardly anything at all. She is quite right 
there. It is certainly better to aim 

the cathedral, even though our final accom- 
plishment is merely a mud hut. Perhaps 
some of our literary readers can tell us th 


will be 





exact quotation, then Dorothy Davison 
can add it to her collection. A reader 
wrote to me some time back asking 


I didn’t think it was rather risky setting 
myself up as a “living Encyclopedia of 
Knowledge.’”” Why, yes—it would be 

that was really what I was doing, but it 
isn’t. I am only going to do my best to 
help people who want help, and I am d 
pending largely upon my readers to help 
me to help them. That’s rather a lot of 
help for one sentence—isn’t it ?—but | 
don’t believe it’s more than we manage be- 
tween us. Let us see if we can’t prov 
that we are able to discover things when 
we set our minds to it by finding out this 


quotation of Margaret Richards’? Ther 
will be a sma!l book prize to the reader 


whose letter, giving the correct quotation 
and the name of the author, is the first to 
reach me. Buck up, all of you, and let 
our doubting reader see what we can do! 
Many thanks to everybody else 
written to me. 
again some day. 
Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE. 


who has 
I hope you will ail wnte 


MORE COMPETITIONS FOR THE KEEN 


Do you know Little Folks? This month starts a new volume, with fine serial stories, 


and all sorts of clubs. 


In ‘‘ Competition Corner’’ the Editor awards prizes and 


medals to the readers who can write the best fairy story to a picture, and to the 


young ‘‘ artists”’ 


tale. 


who make the best attempt at illustrating a scene from a fairy 
Full particulars are given in the November number of Little Folks. 
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Our Long Complete Story 





TWENT 


BY 


Y-T WO 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


“ Twenty-T'wo” was just the patient in No. 22 Private Ward, and 


' oo 7 ~ ee ° 
“N, Jane Brown” the new Probationer. 


Romance was abroad—but the 


House Surgeon was also interested, and little Johnny and Dr. Willie to be 


considered. 


CHAPTER I 
THE MAN AND THE WOMAN 


HE probationer’s name was really 
Nella Jane Brown, but 
entered in the training school as N. 

Jane Brown. However, meant when 


she was accepted to be plain Jane Brown, 


she was 


she 


Not, of course, that she could ever be really 
plain. 

People on the outside of hospitals have a 
curious theory about nurses, especially if 
They that 
they have been disappointed in love. They 
never think that they may intend to study 
medicine later that think 
nursing is a good and honourable career, or 
that they may really like to care for the 
sick. 

The man in this story had the theory very 
hard. : ; : 

When he opened his eyes after the wall 
of the warehouse dropped upon him, N. 
Jane Brown was sitting beside him. She 
had been pulses on 


they are under twenty. believe 


on, or they may 


practising 
him, and her 
and very earnest. 


counting 
eyes were slightly upturned 
There was a strong odour of burnt rags 
in the air, and the man sniffed 
put a hand to his uppet lip 
Me was holding his left. 
“Did [ lose anything besides this?” he 
inquired, His little moustache wa 
entirely gone. A gust ol had 
panied the wall 


Then he 
the right hand, 


almost 


hire accom. 


“Your eyebrows,” 


ms aid Jane Brown 
The man 


-he was as young for a man as 
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And then came the quarantine——. 


3rown was for a nurse 


Jane 


quite still for a moment. 


the man lay 
Then: 
“I’m sorry to undeceive you,’ he 
“But my right leg is off.” 
He said it lightly, because that is the way 
he took things. 


said. 


But he had a strange sing- 


ing in his ears. 

“I’m afraid it’s broken. But you still 
have it.” She smiled. She had a very 
friendly smile. “Have you any pain any- 


where ? ” 
He was terribly afraid she would go away 
and 


leave him, so, although he was quite 


comfortable, owing to a hypodermic he had 


had, he groaned slightly. He was, at that 
time, not particularly interested in Jane 
Brown, but he did not want to be alone. 


He closed his eyes and said feebly : 

“Water!” 

She gave him a teaspoonful, bending over 
him and being careful not to spill it down 
his crackled when she 
It had rather too much starch in it. 
Middleton, 
Owing to the morphia, he 
had at least a hundred things he wished to 
discuss. The trouble was to fix on one out 
of the lot 


neck. Her uniform 
moved. 
The 


closed 


man, whose name was 


his eyes 


‘L feel like a bit of conversation,” he 
observed. “How about you?” 

Then he saw that she was busy again. She 
held an old-fashioned hunting-case watch 
in hee hand, and her eves were fixed on his 
chest. \t each rise and tall of the coverlet 
her lip moved Mi Middleton, who Wa 
fecling wonderful, experimented. He drew 


four very rapid breaths, and four very slow 
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ones. He was rewarded by seeing her rush 
to a table and write something on a sheet 
of yellow paper. 
“Resparation, very irregular,’ was what 
she wrote. 
speller. 
After that Mr. Middleton slept for what 
he felt was a day and a night. It was really 
ten minutes by the hunting-case watch. Just 


long 


She was not a particularly good 


5 


enough for the 
wander in, feel his pulse, approve of Jane 
Brown, and go out. 


house-surgeon to 


Jane Brown had risen nervously when he 
came in, and had proffered him the order 
book and a clean towel, as she had been in- 
structed. He had, 
neither. He glanced over the 
changed the spelling of ‘“resparation,” 
arranged his tie at the mirror, took another 
look at Jane Brown, and went out. He had 
not spoken. 


however, required 


record, 


It was when his white-linen clad figure 
went out that Middleton wakened and found 
it was the same day. He felt at once like 
conversation, and he immediately. 
But the morphia did a curious thing to him, 
He was never afterwards able to explain it. 
It made him create. He lay there and in- 
vented for Jane Brown, a fictitious person, 
who was himself. This person, he said, was 
a newspaper reporter, who had been sent to 


began 


report the warehouse fire. He had got too 
close, and a wall had come down on him. 
He invented the 
Jane Brown had come from somewhere else, 
she did not notice this. 

In fact, after a time he felt that she was 
not as really interested as she 


newspaper, too, but, as 


might have 
been, so he introduced a love element. He 
was, as has been said, of those who believe 


that nurses go into 


So 


hospitals because of 
So he introduced a Mabel, 
suppressing her other name, and boasted, 
in a way he afterwards remembered 
horror, that Mabel was in love 


being blighted. 


with 
with him. 
She was, he related, something or other on 
his paper. 

At the end of two hours of 
businesslike 


babbling, a 
person in a cap-—-the proba 
tioner in this particular institution wears no 
cap—relieved Jane Brown, and spilled some 
beef tea down his neck 

Now, Mr. Middleton knew no one in that 
city. He had been motoring through, and 


he had, on seeing the warehouse burning, 


abandoned his car for a closer view. He 
had left it with the engine running, and, as 


a matter of fact, it ran for four hours, when 


i 
i 


( 


t died of starvation, and 


nterred in 


ywned a number of 


a 


city 


thought on that one. 


I 


nore 


wor! ied 


about 


naturally, about his 


When _ he 


had 


hours it occurres 


But he put i 
would be a | 


no reason to think 
They 


to do, suc h 


to know. 


houses and 


were 


new, and the 


j 


t off fe 


ot 


ot t 


all 


brid 


yong 
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terested in him, 
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really overwhelm«e 
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all bitter 
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CHAPTER II 


CONSCIENCI AND 
HAT night Mi 
was now ofticiall 
that system « 
designat sah spital Pp 
number of his room—t! 
two” had rathet bat 
ley and his conscience 
disgracefullv. His leg 
conscience reminded hin 
if one is goin » lie 
be a reason. To It 
cloth 
However, towards m 
felt was the entire phart 
and his tongue teelu 
made up his mind to 
least, as far as the ) 
fashi yned watch Was ( 
sort of creed, which 
was, that one should 
girl 
There was anothe 


had been a 


} 


him in heroic g ‘ 
him It was so no 
To tell the trut 
awfully bored wit 
college Everythi 
body else could d 
comforted himselt 
have been a you! 
least, published 
what was wrong w 


papers. 


lving to het He felt 


\ 


MOL 


Midd 
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He decided to confess about Mabel, but to 
hold fast to journalism. Then he lay in bed 
and watched for the probationer to come 
back. 

However, here things began to go wrong. 

He did not see Jane Brown again. There 
were day nurses and night nurses and re- 
liefs, and students, matron and the senior 
sister, and—everything but Jane Brown. 
\nd at last he inquired for her. 
"©The first day I was in here,” he said to 
Miss Willoughby, “there was a little girl 
here without a cap. I don’t know her name. 
But I haven’t seen her since.” 

Miss Willoughby, who if she had been 
lisappointed in love had certainly had time 
to forget it, Miss Willoughby reflected. 

“Without a cap? 
of the probationers.” 


Then it was only one 
“You don’t remember which one?” 
But she only observed that probationers 
and going, 
learning their names 
they were accepted. And that, any- 
never be sent to 
tivate patients, who are paying a lot and 


want the best. 


were always coming and it 


wasn't worth while 


nntil 


yw, pr ybationers should 


Really,” she added, “I don’t know what 
Since the 
girl wants to wear a uniform and be 

All sorts of silly 
We 


the hospital is coming to. war 
every 
ready to go to the front 


Idren are applying. have 


one now, 

this very floor, not a day over nineteen.” 

“Who is she?” asked Middleton. He felt 
hat this was the one. She was so exactly 





the sort Miss Willoughby would object to. 

“Jane Brown,” snapped Miss Willoughby. 
“A little, namby-pamby, milk-and-water 
creature, afraid of her own shadow.” 


Now 


Jane Brown at that particular 
moment was sitting in her little room in the 
mitory, with the old watch ticking on the 
stand, so she would not over-stay her off 
duty. She was aching with fatigue from her 


ad, with its smooth shiny hair, to her 


which were in a bowl of witch hazel 
and hot water. And she 


she was wr iting. 


was crying over a 
letter 


_ Jane Brown had just come from her first 
ceath, It had taken place in H Ward, 
Where she daily washed window-sills and 
disinfected stands, and carried dishes in and 
it. And it had not been what she had ex- 
pected In the first place, the man had not 
cn lforh urs. She had never heard of this. 
She had thought of death as coming quickly 
oni glance ot tare well, closing eves, and ‘i 


Test ? f 
‘st, but for hours and hours the struggle 


had gone on, a fight for breath that all the 
ward could hear. And he had not closed 
his eyes at all. They were turned up, and 
staring. 

The probationer had suffered horribly, 
and at last she had gone behind the screen 
and folded her hands and closed her eyes, 
and said very low: 

“Dear God—please take him quickly.” 

He had stopped breathing almost imme- 
diately. But that may have been a coinci- 
dence. 

However, she was not writing that home. 
Between gasps she was telling the humours 
of visiting day in the ward, and of how 
kind everyone was to her, which, if not 
entirely true, was not entirely untrue. They 
were kind enough when they had time to be, 
or when they remembered her. Only they 
did not always remember her. 

She ended by saying that she was 
sure they meant to accept her when her three 
months was up. It was frightfully neces- 
sary that she be accepted. 

She sent messages to all the little town, 
which had seen her off almost ev masse. 
And she added that the probationers re- 
ceived the regular first-year allowance of 
thirty shillings a month, and she could 
make it do nicely—which was quite true, 
unless she kept on breaking thermometers 
when she shook them down. 


quite 


At the end she sent her love to every- 
body, including even worthless Johnny 
Fraser, who cut the grass and cleaned the 
windows; and, of course, to Doctor Willie. 
He was called Doctor Willie because his 
father, who had taken him into partner- 
ship long ago, was Doctor Will. It never 
had seemed odd, although Doctor Willie 
Was now sixty-five, and a saintly soul. 

Curiously enough, her letter was dated 
April first. Under that very date, and 
about that time of the day, a health officer 
in a near-by borough was making an entry 
regarding certain individuals sent from the 
East End to work on a railway. Opposite 
the name of one Augustus Baird he put a 
cross. This indicated that Augustus Baird 
had not been vaccinated. 


CHAPTER IiIl 
A WHEELED CHAIR ADVENTURE 
Y the sixth of April “ Twenty-two” had 
progressed from splints to a plaster 
was most awfully 
Jane Brown had not returned, and 
there was a sort of relentless maturity about 


cast, and being 


bi red. 
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the nurses who looked after him that 


annoyed him. 

Lying there, he had a good deal of time 
to study them, and somehow his recollection 
of the girl with the hunting-case watch did 
not seem to fit her in with these kindly and 
efficient women. He could not, for in- 
stance, imagine her patronising the house- 
surgeon in a deferential but unmistakable 
manner, or good-naturedly bullying the 
senior sisier, who was a nervous person in 
shoes too small for her, as to their days 
off duty. 

Twenty-two began to learn things 
the hospital. For instance, the day 
while changing his pillow slips, would 
that Nineteen was going to be 
operated on that day, and close her lips 
over further information. But when the 
afternoon relief, while giving him his tooth- 
brush after lunch, said’ there was a most 
interesting gall-stone case in Nineteen, and 
the night nurse, in reply to a direct ques- 
tion, told Nineteen’s name, but nothing 
else, Twenty-two had a fair working know- 


about 
nurse, 


observe 


ledge of the day’s events. 
He seemed to learn about everything 
but Jane Brown. He knew when a new 


baby came, and was even given a glimpse of 
one, showing, he considered, about the 
colour and general contour of a maraschino 
cherry. And he learned soon that the god 
of the hospital is the staff, although worship 
did not blind the nurses to their weak- 
nesses. Thus the older men, who had been 
trained before the day of asepsis and 
modern methods, were revered but carefully 
watched. They would get out of scrubbing 
their hands whenever they could, and they 


hated their beards tied up with gauze. The 
nurses, keen, competent and kindly, but 
shrewd, too, looked after these elderly 


recalcitrants; loved a few, hated some, and 
presented to the world unbroken 
their defence. 


ranks for 
Twenty-two learned also the story of the 
senior sister, who was in love with one of 
the staff married, and did not 
care for her, anyhow. So she wore tight 
shoes, and was always beautifully 


who was 
waved, 
and read Browning. 

She had a way of coming in and saying 
brightly, as if to reassure herself : 

“Good morning, 
God is still in his 
with the world.” 

Twenty-two got to 
comfortable about 


Twenty - two 


all’s 


Well, 
heaven, and well 
feeling awfully un- 


her. She used to bring 


me | 


him flowers and sit down a moment to rest 


her feet. And she would stop in the middle 
of a sentence and look into space, but 
always with a determined smile. 

He felt awfully uncomfortable She was 
so neat and so efficient—and so tragic. He 


tried to imagine being hopelessly in love, 
and trying to live on husks of Browning, 
Not even Mrs. Browning 

The mind is a curious thing. 


Suddenly 
from thinking of. Mrs. 


3rowning, he thought 


of N. Jane Brown. Of course not by that 
ridiculous name. He had learned that she 
was stationed on that floor. And in the 


same flash he saw the house-surgeon swank 
ing about in white ducks and just the object 
for a probationer to fall in love with. He 
lay there, and pulled the beginning of th 
new moustache, and reflected. The senior 
sister was pinning a spray of hyacinth in} 
cap. 

“Took here,’ he said. “Why can’t I be 
put in a wheeled chair and get about? On 


I 


that I can manipulate myself,” he added 
craftily. 
She demurred. Indeed, everybody de- 


murred when he put it up to them. But he 
had gone through the world to the age of 
twenty-four, getting his own way about 
ninety-seven per cent. of the time. He got 
it this time, consisting of a new cast, which 
he named Elizabeth, and a roller-chair, and 
he spent a full day learning how to steer 
himself around. 

Then, on the afternoon of the third day, 
rolling back towards the lift and the ¢erra 
incognita which lay beyond, he saw a sig! 
He stared at it blankly, because it interfered 


considerably with a plan he had in mind 
The sign was of tin, and it said: 
“No private patients allowed beyond 





here.’ 

Twenty-two sat in his chair and stared at 
it. The plaster cast stretched out in front 
of him, and was covered by a grey blanket 
With the exception of the trifling formality 
ol trousers, he 


coat a shirt, 


was well dressed in a 


Sack 


‘ waistcoat, and a sort of 
college-boy collar and tie, which one of the 


orderlies had purchased for him. His other 


things were in that extremely expensive cart 
which the city was storing 

The plain truth is that Twenty-two was 
looking for Jane Brown. Since she had not 


come to him he her. He par- 
ticularly wanted to set her right as to Mabel. 
And he felt, that that trick about 


respirations had not been entirely fair. 


must go to 


too, 
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He was, of course, not in the slightest 
degree in love with her. He had only seen 
her once, and then he had had a broken 
leg and a quarter grain of morphia and a 
burned moustache, and no eyebrows left to 
speak of. i 3 

But there was the sign. It was hung to 
a nail beside the lift. And far beyond, 
down the corridor, was somebody in a blue 
dress and no cap. It might be anybody, 
but again—— 

Twenty-two looked round. The lift had 
just gone down at its usual rate of a mile 
every two hours. In the convalescent 
parlour, where private patients en négligé 
complained about the hospital food, the 
nurse in charge was making a new Cap. 
Over all the hospital brooded 
luncheon peace. 

Twenty-two wheeled up under the sign 
and considered his average of ninety-seven 
per cent. Followed 
events : 


an after- 


in sequence these 
(a) Twenty-two wheeled back to +! 
parlour where old Mr. Simond’s cane leaned 


20 


against a table, and, while engaging that 
gentleman in conversation, possessed him- 
self of the cane. (b) Wheeled back to the 
lift. (c) Drew cane from beneath blanket. 
d) Unhooked sign with cane and concealed 
both under blanket. (e) Worked his way 
back along the forbidden territory, past I 
and J until he came to H_ ward. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
ANE BROWN in H ward 


She was alone, and looking very pro- 


was 


fessional. There is nothing quite so 
professional as a new nurse. She had, 
indeed, reached a point where, if she took 
a pulse three times, she got somewhat 
similar results. There had been a_ time 
when they had run something like this: 
50—d0— 120 

Jane Brown was taking pulses. It was a 
visiting day, and all the beds had fresh 


hite spreads, 


M tucked in neatly at the foot. 
In the 


middle of 
With its red cloth, was a 
tulips, 


exact the centre table, 


of vellow 
The sun came in and turned them 
to golden flame. 

Jane 


Vase 


Brown was 


duty 
taking pulses with 


on alone, 


one eve while 
Watched the visitors with the other. 


and 
she 


_ the watching better than she did the 
Pulses. For instance, she was distinctly 


aware that Stanislas Krzykolski’s wife, in 


She. 


the bed next the end, had just slid a half- 

dozen greasy cakes, sprinkled with sugar, 

under his pillow. She knew, however, that 

not only grease but Jove was in those cakes, 

and she did not intend to confiscate 

until after Mrs. Krzykolski had gone. 
g 


them 


More visitors Shuffling and 
conscious mill walking on their 
toes; draggled a foreign boy; a 
girl with a rouged face and a too confident 
manner. A hum of conversation hung over 
the long room. 


came. g sel f- 
workers, 


women ; 


The sunlight came in, and 
turned to glory not only the tulips and the 
red tablecloth, but the brass basins, 
the fireplace fender, and the probationer’s 
hair. 


also 


Twenty-two sat unnoticed in the doorway. 
A young girl, very lame, with a guitar, had 
just entered the ward. In the little stir of 
her arrival, Twenty-two had time to see that 
Jane Brown was even worth all the trouble 


he had taken, and more. Really, to see 
Jane Brown properly, she should have 

‘wavs been scen in the sun. She was that 
sort, 

The lame girl sat down in the centre of 
the ward, and the buzz tied away. She was 
not pretty, and she was very nervous. 
Twenty-two frowned a trite. 

“Poor devils,’ he said to himself. But 
Jane Brown put away her hunting-case 


watch, and the lame girl swept the ward 
with soft eyes that had in them a pity that 
was almost a benediction. 

Then 


eves, 


she sang. Her voice was like her 
very sweet and rather frightened, but 
tender. And suddenly something a little 


hard and selfish in Twenty-two began to be 


horribly ashamed of itself. And, for no 
earthly reason in the world, he began to feel 
like a cucumber of the earth. Before she 


had finished the first song he was thinking 
that was getting about 
again, he might run over to France for a 


perhaps when he 


few months in the ambulance service. A 
fellow really ought to do his bit. 

At just about that point Jane Brown 
turned and saw him. And although he had 


run all these risks to get to her, and even 
then had an extremely cold tin sign lying 


on his knee under the blanket, at first she 
did not know him. The shock of this was 
almost too much for him. In all sorts of 


places people were glad to see 
clally women. He 
was good for him. 


him, espe- 


was astonished, but it 


She recognised him almost immediately, 


however, and flushed a little, because she 
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knew he had no business there. 
awfully bound up with rules. 

“TI came back on purpose to see you,” 
said Twenty-two, when at last the lame girl 
had limped away. “Because, that day I 
came in and you looked after me, you know, 
I—must have talked a lot of nonsense.” 

“Morphia makes some people talk,” she 
said. It was said in an exact copy of the 
ward nurse’s voice, a frightfully profes- 
sional and impersonal tone. 

“But,” said Twenty-two, stirring un- 
easily, “I said a lot that wasn’t true. You 
may have forgotten, but I haven’t. Now 
that about a girl named Mabel, for in- 
stance——” 


She was 


He stirred again, because, after all, what 
did it matter what he had said? She was 
gazing over the ward. She was not in- 
terested in him. She had almost forgotten 
him. And as he stirred Mr. Simond’s cane 
fell out. It was immediately followed by 
the tin sign, which only gradually sub- 
sided, face up, on the bare floor, in a slowiy 
diminishing series of crashe 

Jane Brown stooped and picked them both 
up and placed them on his lap. 
very stern, she marched out of 
into the corridor, and there subsided into 
quiet hysterics of mirth. Twenty-two, who 
hated to be laughed at, followed her in the 
chair, looking extremely annoyed. 

“What else was I to do?” he demanded, 
after a time. “Of course, if 
it, I’m gone.” 


Then, 
the ward 


you report 


“What do you intend to do with it now?” 
she asked. All her professional 
had gone, and_ she 
young. 

“Tf I put it back I’ll only have to steal 
it again, 


manner 
looked alarmingly 


Because I am absolutely bored 
to death in that room of mine. I have 
played a thousand games of solitaire.” 

The probationer There 
was no one in sight. 


looked round. 


“T should think,” she suggested, “that if 
you slipped it behind that radiator no one 
would ever know about it.” 

Fortunately, the ambulance gong set up 
a clamour below the window just then, and 
no one heard one of the hospital’s most 
cherished rules going into the discard. 

The probationer leaned her nose against 
the window and looked A working 
man was being carried in on a stretcher, 
Although she did not know  it—indeed, 
never did know it—the gentleman in ques- 
tion was one Augustus Baird. 


down. 


Soon afterwards Twenty-two squeaked— 
his chair needed oiling—squeaked hack to 
his lonely room and took stock. He found 
that he was rid of Mabel, but was still a 
reporter, hurt in doing his duty. He had 
let this go because he saw that duty was a 
sort of fetish with the probationer, And 
since just now she liked him for what she 
thought he was, why not wait to tell her 
until she liked him for himself? 

He hoped she was going to like him, 
because she was going to see him a lot 
Also, he liked her even better than he had 
remembered that he did. She had a sort of 
thoroughbred look that he liked. And he 
liked the way her hair was soft and straight 
and shiny. And he liked the 


vay she was, 
all business and no nonsense. 


And the way 
she counted pulses, with her lips moving 
and a little frown between her eyebrows 
And he liked her for being herself—which 
is, after all, the reason why most men like 
tha women they like, and 
reasonable. 

The senior sister loaned him Browning 
that afternoon, and he read “ Pippa Passes.” 
He thought Pippa must have looked lik 
the probationer. 


extreme] 


The matron was a bit querulous that 
evening. Matrons get that way now 
then, although they generally reveal it 
to their chief assistant. They have t 
sO many 


< 


irreconcilable things, such as 


keeping down expenses while keeping 
requisitions, and remembering the different 
sorts of sutures the staff likes, and receiving 
the Ladies’ Committee, and _ conducting 
prayers and lectures, and knowing by a 
swift survey of a ward that the stands have 
been carbolised and all the toe-nails cut 
Because it is amazing the way _ toe-nails 
grow in bed. 

The matron would probably never have 
come out flatly, but she had a _ wretched 
cold, and the senior sister was giving her 
a mustard footbath, which was very hot 
The matron sat up with a blanket ovet her 
shoulders, and read lists while her feet took 


on the blush of ripe apples. And at last 
she said: 

“How is that probationer with the ridicu- 
lous name getting along?” 


The sister poured in more hot water. 
‘N Jane? ”* che asked. oW ll, she’s 
nice little thing, and she seems willing 

But, of course——” 
The matron groaned. 


s8 . (ce 
“Nineteen!” she said. “And no charac 


te 


— 
it TT 


as 
Ip 
nt 


v 
ng 


yrac- 
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ter at all. I detest fluttery people. She 
flutters the moment I go into the ward. 

The senior sister sat back and felt her 
which was of starched tulle, and was 
softening a bit from the steam. She felt a 
thrill of pity for the probationer. She, too, 
had once felt fluttery when the matron came 


cap, 


ns She is very anxious to stay,” she ob- 
served, “ She works hard too. I 

“She has no personality, no decision,” 
said the matron, She 
was really very wretched, and so she was 
unfair. “She is But I 
cannot run my training school on prettiness 
Has Dr. Harvard 


and sneezed twice 


pretty and sweet. 


and sweetness. come in 
yet?” 

“T_T think the sister. 
She looked up quickly, but the matron was 
squeezing a lemon in of hot 
beside her. 


not,” said senior 


a cup watel 


CHAPTER V 

ENTER JOHNNY 
OW, while the matron was having a 
foot-bath, and was 
having a stock-taking, and Augustus 


Baird was having his symptoms recorded, 
Jane Brown was having a shock. 


Twenty-two 


She heard an unmistakable shuffling of 
feet in the corridor. 

Sounds significance in a 
hospital, and probationers study them, espe- 
cially footsteps. It 
sometimes to think 

Students, 


take on much 


them a 
to do 


gives momene 
next. 

frequently wear 
tubber soles on their white shoes, and have 
away of slipping up on one. And the en- 
gineer goes on a half run, generally accom- 
panied by the clanking of a tool o1 


what 


for instance, 


two. 
And the lift man runs, too, because 
generally the bell is ringing. And ward 
Patients shuffle about in carpet slippers, 
and the dispenser has a brisk young step, 
inclined to be jaunty. 
Sut it is the staff which is always un- 
mistakable. It comes along the corridor 


deliberately, inexorably. It plants its feet 
armly and with authority. It moves with 
the inevitability of tate, ‘with the pride of 
toyalty, with the ease of the best made-to- 
order hoots. The ring of a staff member's 
heel on a haspital corridor is the most 
authoritative sound on earth. He may be 
the gentlest soul in the world, but he will 
tread like royalty, 

But this was not staff. 
this sound, and it filled 


1123 


srown knew 
with 


Jane 


her terror, 


St 


It was the shuffling of four pairs of feet, 
carefully instructed not to keep step. It 
meant, in other words, a stretcher. But 
Ah, but 


perhaps it was not coming to her. 
it was! 


Panic seized Jane Brown. She knew 
there were certain things to do, but they 
went out her mind like a 
cellar window. However, 


watching. 


of cat out of a 


the ward was 
It had itself, generally speak- 


ing, come in feet first. It knew the pro- 
cedure. So, instructed by low voices from 


the beds. around, Jane Brown feverishly tore 
the spread off the emergency bed and drew 


it somewhat apart from its fellows. Then 


she stood back and waited. 

Came in four officers from the _police- 
station. Came in the house-surgeon. Came 
two convalescents from the next ward to 
stare in at the door. Came the stretcher, 
containing a quiet figure under a grey 
blanket. 

In a very short time the quiet figure was 
on the bed, and the house-surgeon was 


writing in the order book: 
operation.” 

Jane Brown read it over his shoulder, 
which is not etiquette. 


“Prepare for 


“But—I can’t,” she quavered. “I don’t 
know how. I won’t touch him. He’s— 
he’s bloody! ” 

Then she took another look at the bed 


end she saw—Johnny Fraser. 

Now Johnny had, in his small life, played 
a part in the probationer’s life, such as 
occasionally cleaning windows or borrowing 
sixpence or being suspected of stealing the 
eggs from the hen-house. But that Johnny 
Fraser had been a wicked, smiling imp, 
much given to sitting in the sun. 

Here lay another Johnny Fraser, a quiet 
one, who might never again feel the warm 
earth through his worthless clothes on his 
worthless young body. A Johnny of closed 
eyes and slow, noisy breathing. 

“Why, Johnny!” said the probationer, 
in a strangled voice. 

The house-surgeon was interested. 

“Know him?” he said. 

“He is a boy from home.” She was still 
staring at this quiet, unimpudent figure. 

The house-surgeon eyed her with an eye 
that was only partially professional. Then 
he went to the medicine closet and poured 
a bit of aromatic ammonia into a glass. 

“Sit down and drink this,” he said, in a 
very He liked to feel 
that he could do something for her. Indeed, 


masculine voice. 
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there was something almost proprietary in 
the way he took her pulse. 

Some time after the early hospital supper 
that evening Twenty-two, having oiled his 
chair with oil from his tray, 
made a clandestine trip through the twilight 
of the corridor back of the lift. 
scandal pretended interest 
wards, but he gravitated, as 
pole, to H. And there he 
bationer, looking rather 
mothering a quiet figure on 

He was a trifle puzzled at her distress, 
for she made no secret of Johnny’s status in 
the community. What he did not grasp was 
that Johnny Fraser was a link between this 
new and rather terrible world of the hos- 
pital and home. It was not Johnny alone, 
it was Johnny scrubbing the steps and doing 
it badly, it was Johnny in her father’s old 
clothes, it was Johnny fishing for minnows 
in the pond, or lending his pole to one of 
the little brothers whose pictures were on 
her table in the dormitory. 

Twenty-two felt a certain depression. He 
reflected rather grimly that he had been ten 
days missing and that no one had apparently 
cared a hang whether he turned up or not. 

“Ts he going to live?” he inquired. He 
could see that the ward nurse had an eye 
on him, and was preparing for retreat. 

“Oh, yes “T think so 
now. The says they 
had a message from Doctor Willie. 
coming.” 


some olive 
To avoid 
in other 
a needle to the 
found the 
strained, 
a bed. 


he 


pro- 
and 


»’ said Jane Brown. 

house-surgeon have 
He is 
There was a beautiful confidence 
in her tone. 

Things moved very fast with the proba- 
tioner for the next 
Doctor Willie came, but 
smiling benevolently. Jane Brown met him 
in a corridor and kissed him, as, indeed, 
she had been in the habit of doing since her 
babyhood. 

“Where is the young rascal?” said Doctor 
Willie. “Up to his old tricks, Nellie, and 
struck by a train.”’ He put a hand under 
her chin, which is never done to the mem- 
bers of the training school in a hospital, 
and searched her face with his kind old 
eyes. “Well, how does it go, Nellie?” 

Jane Brown swallowed hard. 

“All right,’ she managed. 
to operate, Doctor Willie.” 


twenty-four hours. 


looking weary 


“They want 


“Tut!” he said. “Always in a hurry, 
these hospitals. We'll wait a while, I 
think.” 


“Ts everybody well at home 


It had come to her, you see, what comes 


to every nurse once in her training. The 


thinness of the veil. The terror of 
calamity, the fear of death. 

“All well. And he glanced round 
Only the house-surgeon was in sight, and 
he was out of hearing. “Look her 
Nellie,” he said, “I’ve got a- dozen fres 
eggs for you in my bag. Your mother s 
them.” 


She nearly lost her professional mani 
again then. But she asked 
the boys about and 


only him 


riding 


warn motors 
the backs of wagons. 

Had anyone said Twenty-two to her she 
would not have known what 
Not just then, anyhow. 

In the doctors’ room that night the house- 
surgeon lighted a cigarette and telephor 


} 
i 


Was meant 


to the operating room. 
“The trephining’s off,” he said briefly 


Then he fell to conversation with 
senior medical, who was rather worried 
about a case listed on the books as August 
Baird. 

CHAPTER VI 

QUARANTINE 
WENTY-TWO did not sleep very 
well that night. He needed exercis 
he felt. But there was somethi 


else. Miss Brown had been just a shade t 
ready to accept his explanation about Mab 
he felt, so ready that he feared she had be 


more polite than sincere. Probably she 





believed there was a Mabel. Not that 
mattered, except that he hated to mak 
fool of himself. He roused once in 


night and was quite sure he heard her voi 
down He knew ghis must 
they would not 
work all day and all night 
But, as it happened, it was Jane ] 
The hospital provided plenty | 
time, but now and then t 


the corridor. 
wrong, 


1 | 
because make 


too 


) 
} . 
nere 


and somebody paid. There had _ bee! 
night operation, following on a busy 
and the operating-room nurses needed he 
Out of a sound sleep the night as 
had summoned Jane Brown to clean 
ments. 

At five o’clock that morning she was 
sitting on a stool beside a glass t 


; pee 7” 
polishing instruments which made 


shiver. All around were things that w 
spattered with blood. 3ut she looked an 
thing but fluttery. She was a very grim 
and determined young person just then, . 
professional beyond belief. The other 


OE 


— 
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things, like washing window-sills and cut- 
ting toe-nails, had had no significance 
But here she was at last on the edge on 
mercy. Someone who might have died had 
lived that night because of this room, and 
these instruments, and willing hands. She 
hoped she would always have willing hands. 
breakfast the 
Also she 


hada new note of authority in her 


She looked very pale at 
next morning, and rather older. 
voice 
when she telephoned the kitchen and de- 
randed H sott-boiled eggs She 
washed window-sills that morning again, 
but no longer was there rebellion in her 
soul. She was 


ward’s 


how the 
hospital required all these menial services, 


seeing suddenly 


which were not menial at all but only pre- 
paration: that there were little tasks and 
big ones, and one graduated from the one 
to the other. 

She took from the ward 
houquet and put them beside Johnny's bed 
—Johnny, who was still lying calm, with 
closed eyes. 


some flowers 


The house-surgeon did a dressing in the 
ward that morning. He had been in to see 
Augustus Baird, and he felt 
vented it on 


uneasy. He 
Tony, the Italian, with a 
stiletto thrust in his neck, by jerking at the 
adh Tony wailed, and Jane 


| 
ae 
hesive. 

who was the “dirty ” 


grown, 
which does not 
mean what it appears to mean, but is the 


nurse 


person who receives the soiled dressings 
Jane Brown gritted her teeth. 


‘Keep quiet,” said the house-surgeon, who 
was a good fellow, and had never been 
stabbed in the neck for running away with 
somebody else’s wife 

Eet hurt,” said Tony. “Ow.” 

Jane Brown turned very pink. 

“Why don’t you let me cut it off pro- 
perly?” she said in a strangled tone 

The total result of this was that Jane 


dy a : 
Brown was reprimanded by the senior sister, 


and learned some things about ethics. 
“But.” she protested, On was both stupid 
ind cruel. And if I know I am right 

_“ How are you to know you are right?” 
demanded the senior siste1 crossly. She 
vas tired, ‘A little knowledge is a dan 
serous thing.’” This was a 
tation of hers, although not Browning. 
Nurses in hospitals are there to carry out 


the dox tor’s or ders. 


favourite 


Not to think or to say 
Wh > 
Nhat they think unless they are asked. To 
De intelligent, but ; 

“But not too intelligent!’ 


ationer, “y see.” 


said the pro 


This was duly reported to the matron, 
who observed that it was merely what she 
had expected and extremely pert. Her cold 
was hardly any better. 

It was taking the probationer quite a time 
to realise her own total lack of 
in all this. She had 
men who 


significance 
been accustomed to 


rose when a entered a 


room and remained standing as long as she 


woman 


stood. And now she was in a new world, 
where she had to rise and remain standing 
while a cocky youth, just out of medical 


college, sauntered in with his hands in his 
pockets and took a boutonnicre 
ward bouquet. 


from the 


It was probably extremely good for her. 

She was frightfully tired that day, and 
towards evening the little glow of service 
There seemed to be nothing 
Johnny but to Doctor 
think 
matters up 


began to fade. 
to do for 
Wille had 


would 


Wait. 

that nature 
there, and had 
She smoothed beds 
and carried cups of water and broke another 
thermometer. 

She had entirely forgotten Twenty-two. 
He had stayed away all that day, in a sort 
of faint hope that she would miss him. But 
she had not. She was feeling rathei 
worried, to tell the truth. For a staff sur- 
geon going through the ward had stopped 
by Johnny’s bed and examined the pupils 
of his eves, and had 


seemed to 
clear 


requested no operation, 


then exchanged a 
glance with the house-surgeon that had per- 
plexed her. 

In the chapel at pravers that evening all 
around her the nurses sat and rested, thei 
tired folded in their laps. They 
talked a little among themselves, but it was 
only a buzzing that reached the probationer 


hands 


faintly. Someone near was talking about 
something that was missing. 
“Gone?” she said. ‘Of course it is gone. 


The bath-room man reported it to me and I 
went and looked.” 
* But who in the world would take it?” 
“My dear,” 
7 


Goes 


said the first speaker, “ who 
take things in a 
Only— 

It was then that the matron came in. She 
swept in; her 


hospital, anyhow: 


a tin sign! 


grey gown, het 


that 


grey hair 


gave her a filled the proba- 


majesty 


tioner with awe Behind her came the 
senior sister with the prayer-book and 
hymnal. The matron believed in form. 


Jane Brown offered up a iittle prayer that 
night for Johnny 
one without 


Fraser, and another little 


words, that Doctor Willie was 
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right. She sat and rested her weary young orderly had stopped for a chat at the 
body, and remembered how Doctor Willie house, and had ended by pl 


was loved and respected, and the years he dominoes. When, at t clock. | 
had cared for the whole countryside. And returned to the hospital entrance, 
the peace of the quiet room, with the Easter found a strange policeman 
lilies on the tiny altar, brought rest to her. steps, and the doors locked 
It was when prayers were over that the The quarantine was on 
matron made her announcement. She rose Now there are different a 
and Ysoked over the shadowy room, where tines. There is a sort where a 
among the rows of white caps only the nurse and the patient are shut up 1 
probationer’s head was uncovered, and she and the family only opens the do 
said: peers in. And there is a s whe 
“T have an announcement to make to the front door has a placard on it, 
training school. One which I regret, and family goes in and out the back \ 
which will mean a certain amount of hard- takes a tram-car to tl fice the 
ship and deprivation. usual And there is the h pital le 
\ case of contagion has been discovered tine, which is the real thir } 
in one of the wards, and it has been con- hospital are expected to do 
sidered necessary to quarantine the hospital. thoroughly. 
The doors were closed at seven-thirty this So our hospital was closed up as 
evening.” ; as a jar of preserve The wert 
CHAPTER VII men at all the doors, quite suddenly 
locked the doors and put the keys it 


IN ISOLATION asks : hh 
pocke ind from that time on th 


ONSIDERING that he could not get them only to 





pa tnil ] 
out anyhow, Twenty-two took the news papers or milk or groc 
ol the quarantine calmly. He reflected members of the taff. But not to 
that, if he was shut in, Jane Brown was shut _ thin out—except the staff Su] 
inalso. He had a wicked hope, at the begin staffs do not carry germs. 
ning, that the house-surgeon had been shut And, indeed, even the staff w 
out, but at nine o’clock that evening that about entering. It thought of 
young gentleman showed up at the door of — things it ought to do about v g 
his room, said “Cheer-o,” came in, helped and prescribed considerably ov 
himself to a cigarette, gave a profe ssional phone. 
glance at Twenty-two’s toes, which were At first there was a eat deal 
all that was unplastered of the leg, and fusion, because quite a mber of 
departing threw back over his shoulder his had been out on various e1 
sole conversational effort: happened. And they came back 
“Hell of a mess, isn’t it?” tested to the office that they had « 
Twenty-two took up again gloomily the uniforms on under thei 
book he was reading, which was on Diseases hillings;: or then lippe id n¢ 
yf the Horse, from the hospital library. Or that they would sue 
tle was in the midst of Glanders. or two of them got quite di 
He had, during most of that day, been to crawl up the fire-escape, but fail 
making up his mind to let his family know This 1 f interest chiefly because 
where he was. He did not think they cared, foundly affected Jan STOW! M 
particularly He had no illusions about \doo, her ward nurse, had debated 
that. Sut there wa omething about Jan to wash her hair that evening, or to 
Brown which made him feel like doing the walk She had decided on the walk, 
decent thing. It annoved him frightfully, was therefore shut out, along. witl 
but there it was She was so eminently the junior medical, the kitchen t, tl 
rt of person who believed in doing the intendent’s mother-in-law 1 six 
decent thing i nurse 
So, about seven o’clock, he had sent the The next morn the senior ¢ 
orderly out for stamps and_ paper. He gave Jane Brown charge of H ward 
imagined that Jane Brown would not think “Tt’s very irregular, ( d 
of writing home on hospital stationery a exactly know—you have only one bad 
eood way to break bad news. Sut ‘the haven’t you?” 
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“Only Johnny.” 

The senior sister absentmindedly ran a 
finger over the top of a table, and examined 
it fox dust. 

“Of course,” she said, “it’s a great chance 
for you. Show that you handle this 
ward, and you are practically safe.” 

Jane Brown drew a long breath and stood 
Then she ran her 
was something 


can 


up very straight. 
over the 
vaguely reminiscent of Miss McAdoo in her 
lance. 

Twenty-two made three brief excursions 
back along the corridor that first day of the 
quarantine, but Jane Brown was extremely 
professional and very busy. There was an 
air of discipline over the ward. Let a man 
but so much as turn over in bed and show 
an inch of blanket, and she pounced on the 
bed and reduced it to the most horrible 
neatness. All the beds looked as if they had 
been made up with a carpenter’s square. 

On the third trip, however, Jane Brown 
writing at the table. Twenty-two 
wheeled himself into the doorway and eyed 
her with disapproval. 

“What do you mean by sitting down?” 
he demanded “Don’t you 
know that now you are in charge you ought 
to keep moving?” 

To which she replied, absently : 

“Three buttered toasts, two dry 


eye 


ward. There 


5 


V 
Was 


sarcastically. 


toasts, 
six soft boiled eggs, and twelve soups.” 
she was working on the diet slips. 


Then she smiled at him. They were 
juite old friends already. It is curious 
about love and friendship and all those 
kindred emotions. They do not grow 


nearly so fast when people are together as 
When they are apart. It is an actual fact 
that the growth of many an intimacy is 
checked by meetings. Because when people 
ate apart It 1s what they ave that counts, 
and when they are together it is what they 
do and say and look like. Many a be autiful 
alfair has been ruined because, just as it 
vas going along well, the principals met 
again, 

_However, all this merely means _ that 
[wenty-two and Jane Brown were infinitely 
Closer friends than : 


| fric four or five 
teally indicate, 


meetings 
The ward Was very quict on 
afterno m call of his save for 
heavy breathing, 
a hospital, betwee 
and the rin 
that the 


this late 
Johnny’s 
There is a quiet hour in 
j n afternoon temperatures 
ging of the bell which means 
Suppers for the wards are on their 


a5 


way—a quict hour when over the long rows 
of beds broods the peace of the ending day. 

It is a melancholy hour, too, because 
from the streets comes faintly the echo of 


fect hurrying home, the eager trot of a 
horse bound stableward. To those in the 


eddy that is the ward comes at this time a 
certain of spirit. Poor thing 
though home may have been, they long for 
it. 

In H ward that late afternoon there was 
a wave of homesickness in the air, and on 
the part of those men who were up and 
about, who shuffled up and down the ward 
in flapping carpet slippers, an inclination 
to mutiny. 

“How did 
inquired, 

She puckered her eyebrows. 


heaviness 


they take it?” Twenty-two 


“They don’t like it,’ she confessed. 
“Some of them were about ready to go 


home, and it—Zony/” she called sharply. 
For Tony, who had been cunningly stand- 
ing by the window leading to a fire-escape, 


had flung the window up and was giving 


unmistakable signs of climbing out, and 
returning to the other man’s wife. 
“Tony!” she called, and ran. Tony 


scrambled up on the sill. A sort of titter 
ran over the ward and Tony, now on the 
platform outside, waved a hand 
through the window. 


derisive 


> 


“Good day, mees! 


appeared. 


he said, and—dis 


It was not a very dramatic thing, after 


all. It is chiefly significant for its effect 
on Twenty-two, who was obliged to sit 


frozen with horror and cursing his broken 
leg, while Jane Brown raced a brown little 
Italian down the fire-escape and caught him 
at the foot of it. Tony took a look around. 
The courtyard gates were closed and a 
policeman sat outside on a camp-stool, read 
ing the newspaper. Tony smiled sheepishly 
and surrendered. 

Some seconds later Tony and Jane Brown 
appeared on the platform outside. Jane 
Brown had Tony by the ear, and she stopped 
long enough outside to exchange the ear 
for his shoulder, by which she shook him 
vigorously. 

Twenty-two turned his chair around and 
wheeled himself back to his room. 
filled with a cold rage—because she might 
have fallen on the fire-escape and been 
killed; because he had not been able to 
help her; because she was there, looking 
after the derelicts of life, when the world 


He was 








was beautiful outside, and she was young; 
because to her he was just Twenty-two and 
nothing more. 

He had seen her exactly six times. 

Jane Brown gave the warda little talk that 
night, betore the night nurse reported. She 
stood in the centre of the long room, beside 
the tulips, and said that she was going to 
be alone there, and that she would have to 
put the situation up to their sense of honour. 
If thes 
her. Also they would surely be caught and 
back. 
in a combination olf 


tried to escape, they would hurt 


brought And, because she believed 
faith and deeds, she 
took three nails and the linen-room flatiron, 
and nailed shut the window on to the fire- 
escape. 

After that she 
the beds with a whiskbroum, and rubbed a 
few backs with 


brushed crumbs out of 
alcohol, and smoothed the 
counterpanes, and hung over Johnny’s un- 


conscious figure for a little while, giving 
motherly pats to his flat pillow, and worry- 
ing considerably because there was so little 
about him to remind her of the Johnny she 
knew at home 

After that she sat made up 


her records for the night nurse. The 


down and 
ward 
understood, and was perfectly good, trving 
hard not to crumple its pillows or wrinkle 
the covers. And 


struggling, too, with a 


new idea. They were prisoners. No more 
release cards would brighten the days. For 
period the old Frenchman 
would moan. at night, and the Italian would 
and the East-ender 
indefinitely they would eat soft-boiled eg: 


db5S 


an indefinite 


snore, would cough. 
and rice and beef-tea and cornflour. 
The ward felt extremely low in its mind. 
Chat night the house-surgeon went in to 
with Twenty-two, and _ re- 


] lay cribbage 


ceived a tecture on leaving a young girl 
alone in H with a lot of desperate men 
They both 


discussion, and forgot to play cribbage at 


grew rather heated over the 
all. Twenty-two lay awake half the night, 
because he had seen clearly that the house 
surgeon was interested in Jane Brown also, 
and would probably loaf around H most 
of the time since there would be no new 
cases now. It was a crowning humiliation 
to have the night apply to the 


house-surgeon for a_ sleeping 


o 


nurse 
powde r tor 
him! 

Towards morning he remembered that he 
had promised to write out from memory one 


of the “Sonnets from the Portuguese” for 


the senior sister, and he turned on the light 
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down two 


and jotted 
wrote: 


‘For we two look two way ind cannot shine 


With the same-sunlight on our brow and hair, 


And then sat up ia bed for half an h 
looking at it. because 1e@ Wa sO awWiul 


afraid it Was true of 





Not, of course, that he wanted to 


all. It was the looking two ways that | 


The next evenine the nurses took tl 
airing on the root, While h Was a svuoty p! 
with a parapet, and in the court-yard, wh 


Was an equally sooty place with a brok 


fountain. And because t} whole situat 
was new they formed in little groups 
the wooden benches and sang, hands ft 


on white aprons, heads litted, eves 


turned to where, above the dimly light 
windows, the stars peered palely throug 
the smoke. 
The house surgeon sauntered out. | 
had thought he saw the probationer from 
window, and in the new relaxation of 


cipline he saw a chance to join her. B 


the figure he had thought he recognis 
proved to be someone else, « nd he feil t 
wandering up and down the court 


He was trying to work out this problct 
would the advantave of marrving earl 
thus being considered eligible for ce 
cases, offset the disadvantag 
expense? 

He decided to marry early, 
expense. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE IMMUTABLE LAWS 


HE days went b ‘ three, then 
And a little line of tension deeper 
around Jane Brown’s mo ith. Pe 
it has not been mentioned that she had 
short and straight, and av 
Johnny 
lying in a stupor. 
Jane Brown felt that something 
Doctor Willie came 


twice, making the long trip without c 


fighting nose, 
ful mouth. For 


wrone. 


plaint and without hope of payment. 


his busy life he had worked for the 


of work and not for reward. He call 


nel Nellie.’ to the delight of the Wa 


which began to love him, and he 

a long hour each time y\ John 

But the probationet wa qui k te ae 
that the house-surgeon disapproved Of ! 


Tr . a lor tel 
That young man had developed a © 


86 


lines of it, He 


and hang tl 
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inte H at odd hours, and 
table, leaving Jane 


dency to wander 
sit on the edge of a 
ace divided between proper respect for 

1 house-surgeon and fury over the wrink- 


ling of her table covers. It was du ing one 


of these visits that she spoke of Doctor 
Willie. o. P 
“Because he is a country practitioner, 
she said, “you—you patronise him. 
“Not at all,” said the house-surgeon. 


“Personally I like him immensely.” 


“Personally ! 

The house-surgeon waved a hand toward 
Johnny’ Ss bed. 

“Look there,” he 
that chap’s getting 

“Tf,” said Jane suspicious 
quiet, “if you think you than 
a man who has practised for forty years, 


said. “You don’t think 
any better, - 
Brown, 


do you? 
with 


know more 


and saved more people than you ever saw, 
why don’t you tell him so? ” 

There is really no defence for this con- 
versation. Discourse between a probationer 
and a house-surgeon is supposed to be 
limited to yea, yea, and nay, nay. But the 
circumstances were unusual. 

‘Tell him!” exclaimed the house-surgeon, 


“and be called before the executive com 
mittee and fired! Dear girl, I am _ inex- 
pressibly flattered, but the voice of house- 
surgeon in a hospital is the voice of one 


crying in the wilderness.” 
Twenty-two, who was out on crutches that 
for the first time, 
and extremely Twenty-two 
looked back from the lift and scowled. 
To add to his chagrin, the 
clapped him on the back in 


day and was looking very 
big awkward, 


house-surgeon 


congratulation 


a moment later, and nearly upset him. 
He had intended to go back to the ward 
and discuss a plan he had, but he was 
morose those days and really not a com- 
panionable person. He stumped back to 
his room and resolutely went to bed. 

There he lay for a long time looking at 
the ceiling, and saying, out of his misery, 


things not necessary to repeat 

» Twenty-two went to bed and 
refusing supper, 
marked on 
who hoped he would 
And Jane Brown went and sat be- 
side a strangely silent Johnny, and worried. 
And the house surgeon went down to the 
dis spensary, and 
of things, 

The dis spenser had been shav ing 
bedroom was dark 


skulked, 
the 


record 


and word 
the 


some 


having 


“Vicious ” his by 


nurse, 


: see it 
time. 


thereby altered a number 


his own 


and he saw the house 


gr 


surgeon in the little 
window frame. 
“Hallo,” he said, 
the door.” 
The house-surgeon 
then sniffed. “Smells 
mented. 


mirror hung on the 


over the soap. “Shut 


shut 
very 


and 
com- 


the door, 
odd,” he 
The dispenser 
his jaw, 
‘Little 


shaved the left of 
and then turned around, 
experiment of 
plained. “Simple syrup, 
dash cochineal 
flavouring extract. 
dial. Try it.” 
The house-surgeon was not a drinker, but 
was willing to try anything once. So 
he secured a two-ounce medicine glass, and 
filled it. 


angle 


he ex- 
alcohol, a 
and some 
imitation 


mine,” 
grain 
for colouring, 

It’s 


of 


an cor- 


he 


“Looks nice,” he commented, and tasted 
it. “It’s not bad.” 

‘Not bad!” said the dispenser. 

The  house-surgeon sat down and 


stretched out his legs. 
his hand. 
‘it's 


He had the glass in 


rather sweet,” he said, “but it looks 
pretty.” He took another sip. 
After he had finished it, he got to think- 


ing 
tall and 


things He felt 
important, 
like a crying in the 
had a strong inclination 
superintendent’s office and 
he in running 
restrained. 
tell 


Fraser 


over, 
very 


about seven feet 
and not at all 
wilderness. He 
to into the 
tell him where 
the institution 
And another to go up 
to H and Jane Brown the truth about 
Johnny which he yielded to. 

He was very explicit with Jane Brown. 

“Your man’s wrong, that’s all there is 
about it,’ he said. “I can’t say anything 
and you can’t. But he’s wrong. That’s an 
The staff knows it.” 
doesn’t the staff do it?” 


voice 


go 


went wrong 
which he 


operative Case. 


Then why 


The house-surgeon was still feeling very 
tall. He looked down at her from a great 
distance. 

“Because, dear child,” he said, “it’s your 
man’s case. You ought to know enough 
about professional ethics for that.” 

He went away then, and had a violent 
headache, which he blamed on confinement 
and lack of exercise. But he had sowed 
something in the probationer’s mind. 

For she knew, suddenly, that he had 
been right. The staff had meant that, then, 


when they looked at Johnny and shook their 


heads. The staff knew, the hospital knew. 
Everyone knew but Doctor Willie. But 
Doctor Willie had the case. Away in her 





little town Johnny’s mother was looking to 
Doctor Willie, believing in 
through him. 

That night Twenty-two slept, and Jane 
Brown lay awake. And down in H ward 
Johnny Fraser had a bad spell at that hour 
toward dawn when the vitality is low, and 
men die. He did not die, however. But 
the night nurse recorded, “Pulse very thin 
and irregular,” at four o'clock. 

She, too, was not a famous speller. 

During the next morning, while the ward 
rolled bandages, having carefully scrubbed 
its hands first, Jane Brown wrote records— 
she did rather well now—and then arranged 
the pins in the ward pincushion. She made 
concentric circles of safety-pins outside and 
common pins inside, with a large H in the 
centre. But her mind was not on this 
artistic bit of creation. It was on Johnny 
Fraser. 

She made up her mind to speak to Doctor 
Willie. 

Twenty-two had got over his sulking or 
his jealousy, or whatever it was, and during 
the early hours, those hours when Johnny 
was hardly breathing, he had planned some- 
thing. He thought he did it to interest the 
patients and make them contented, but 
somewhere in the back of his mind he knew 
jit was to see more of Jane Brown. He 
planned a concert in the chapel. 

So that morning he took Elizabeth the 
plaster cast back to H ward, where Jane 
Brown was fixing the pincushion, and had 
a good minute of feasting his eyes on her 
while she was sucking a jabbed finger. She 
knew she should have dipped the finger in 
a solution, but habit is strong in 
of us. ' 

Twenty-two had a wild desire to ofier to 
kiss the finger and make it well. This, 
however, was not habit. It was insanity. 
He recognised this himself, and felt more 
than a trifle worried about it, because he 
had been in love quite a number of times 
before, but he had never had this sort of 
feeling. 

He put up the concert to her with a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety. If she could sing, 
or play, or recite—although he hoped she 
would not recite—all would be well. But 
if she refused to take any part, he did not 
intend to have a concert. That was flat. 

“TI can play,” she said, making a neat 
period after the H on the pincushion. 

He was awfully relieved. 

“Good,” he said. “You know, I like the 


him, hoping 


most 
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way you say that. It’s so 
competent.” He got out a 
wrote, “Miss Brown, pian 


Well, it’s 


notebook 


and 
selections 

It was while he was writing that Jane 
Brown had a sort of mental picture—th 
home, kicked below 
many childish feet, but mellow and sweet. 
like an old violin, and herself sitting pr 


shabby piano at 


al 
tising, over and over, that part of Pad 
rewski’s Minuet, where, as everyone knows, 
the fingering is rather difficult, and outsid 
the open 
worthless 
friendly eyes and an extremely dirty fac 
To Twenty-two’s unbounded amazement sh 


window, leaning on his broom, 


Johnny Fraser, Staring in with 


l 


little ward linen room. 


flung down the cushion and made for the 

He found her there a moment later, he 
arms outstretched on the table and her fa 
buried in them. 
a rubber tube and had let the 


Someone had been boiling 
pan go dry 
Ever afterwards Twenty-two was to ass 
ciate the smell of burning rubber with Jan 
Brown, and with his first real knowledg 
that he was in love with her. 

He stumped in after her and closed th 
door, and might have ruined everything 
then and there by taking her in his arms 
crutch and all. But the smell of burning 
rubber is a singularly permeating one, and 
he was kept from one indiscretion by being 
discovered in another. 

It was somewhat later that Jane Brown 
} 


was reprimanded tor being in the liner 


room with a private patient. She made no 
excuse, but something a little defiant began 
to grow in her eyes. It was not that she 
work less. She was learning 


day, the endless sacrifices of this 


loved her 
day by 
protession she had chosen, its unselfishnes 
its grinding hard work, the payment that 
may lie in a smile of gratitude, the ago! 
of pain that cannot be relieved. She w 
held out 
chapel, 


through her days with hand 
night, in the 
little prayers to Di 


service, and at 
whispered scundless 
gentle and 
becom 


accepted, and to be always 
kind. She did not 

She knew, although she had 1 
between duty 


want to 
machine. 
words for it, the difference 
and service. 

sut—a little spirit of reb¢ llion was grow: 
ing in her breast. She did not understand 
about Johnny Fraser, for one thing. And 
the matter of the linen room hurt. There 
seemed to be too many rules. 

Then, too, she began to learn that hos 
pitals had limitations. Jane Brown’s hor 
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“HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR.” 


Multitudes of every social grade have proved the wisdom of linking the 
menial and laborious tasks of earth to the steady tug of a heavenly purpose. 














The Editor cordially recommends you to link up with the NATIONAL 
CHILpREN’s Home—a star of hope to thousands of imperilled little 
ones—by sending him a gift for the furtherance ofits beneficent and 
patriotic work. 





THE REASON WHY: 


Because the Children themselves 
appeal to you in trustful helplessness. 


**SORRY TO BE SO MUCH TROUBLE,” say they, ‘' but it is not ovr 
fault. We did not ask to be born.” 








** Besides, how can we help getting hungry and growing out of our 
clothes?” 


‘*Some day we hope to keep ourselves—then we shan't bother you 
any more; but now we have to learn spelling, and sums, and things, 
and sOMEBODY must keep us, you know.” 


‘‘If we had any money in our money-boxes, and you asked vs, we 
would not say No. Mother used to say it was horrid to be mean,” 


Please send a gift, however small, to the Editor, Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage 
London, E.C.4, or write for full particulars to 


THE PRINCIPAL (Rev. W. Hodson Smith), 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME ‘*icnucnMci 


Treasurers: J. R. Barlow, Esg., ].P.; Col. Sir Charles C. Wakefield, Bart. 




















The Dale Treatment of Epilepsy 


Mr. Giteerr Pace, in his very excellent little book on | 















“EPILEPSY: Its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment,” | ° 
claims full measure of merit for twenty years of successful at is 
practice in the eradication of this dread disease, n his own 


words, he designates himself as a Specialist in Epilepsy, and 

lisease. o cure Epilepsy ts his 
single purpose in life. Mr. Dale makes a firm rule never to 
ccept a case which is, in his opinion, likely to prove hopeless 
or unable to receive relief. If you desire to consult him, an 
appointment can be arranged by letter addressed to his secretary, 
lel | i 
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your 
Favourite 
Perfume? 


denies concern with any other 





Holland Park, London, W.11, or if this is not convenient, 
application by letter will bring back a particulars form, to be 
filled up stating the nature of your case, and the c mplete 
history of it. In the handling of so terrible a disease as Epi- 
lepsy there should be no hesitation as to seeking suitable 





g 
advice, ani the Dale Treatment for Epilepsy holds a record 
which would be hard to beat. His recent book, published at } 
one shilling, entitled ** Epilepsy: Its Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment,” will be sent, 1 free, on receipt of six penny 
Stamps, trom the Colston Publishing Co, Ltd., 1 Bond Street 
House, 14 Clifford Street, Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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TWENTY-TWO 


pital had no social worker. Much as she 
loved the work, the part that the hospital 
could not do began to hurt her. Betore the 
quarantine women with new babies had 
vone out, without an idea of where to spend 
the night. Ailing children had gone home 
to such places as she could see from the 


dormitory windows, where the work the 
hospital had begun could not be finished. 
From the roof of the building at night 
she looked out over a city that terrified her. 
The call of a playing child in the street 
began to sound to her like the shrick of 
accident. The very grinding of the trams, 
the smoke of the mills, began to mean the 
operating room. She thought a yreat deal, 
those days, about the little town she had 
ome from, with its peace and quiet streets. 
The city seemed cruel. But 
she learned that if cities are cruel, men are 


kind 


now and then 


Thus, on the very day of the concert, the 
quarantine was broken for a tew minutes 
It was broken forcibly, and by an 


the law. 


ottice1 
A little newsie, standing by a 
fire at the next corner, for the spring day 
was cold, had caught fire. The big corner 
He stripped oft his 
overcoat, rolled the boy in it, and ran to 
the hospital. Here he 
officer, 
The corner man did the thing 
that seemed quickest. He laid the newsie 
on the ground, knocked out the quarantine 
officer in two blows, broke the 


; 
man had seen it all. 


was confronted by 


a brother who was forbidden to 


admit him. 


glass of the 
door with a third, slipped a bolt, and then, 
his burden in his arms, stalked in, 

It did not lessen the majesty of 
entrance that he was crving all the time. 


that 


The probationet pondered that story when 
she heard it. After all, laws were right and 
there were hieher things than 

She went and stood by Johnny’s bed 
lor a long time, thinking, 


good, but 


laws, 


CHAPTER IX 
AN APPEAL AND A PROPOSAT 


NX the meantime, unexpected talent 
lor the concert had ck veloped. The 
Piano in the « hapel proving out 

or order, the lift man proved to have 
deen a piano tuner. He tuned it 
with a bone forceps. Strange places, 
hospitals, into which = drift. men from 
every walk of life, to finda haven and 
peace within their quiet wall Old Tony 


had sung, in his youth, in the opera at 


Milan. A pretty young nurse went around 
the corridors muttering bits of 


* Orphant 
Annie” to herself. 


The house-surgeoa was 


to sing the “Rosary,” and went about prac- 
tising to himself. He came into H_ ward 
and sang it through to Jane Brown, with 


his heart in his clear young eyes. He sang 
about the had with her 
pearls, and al! that, but 
he was really asking her if she would be 
willing to begin life with him in a lHtttle 
house, where she would have to answer the 
door-bell and watch telephone calls while 
he was out. 


hours he 


spent 


being strings of 


Jane Brown felt something of this too. 
For she said: “You sing it beautifully,” 
although he had flatted at least three 
times. 

He wrote his name on a medicine label 


and glued it to her hand. It looked alarm- 


ingly possessive, 
Twenty-two presided at the concert that 
night. He extravag 


the sort of squeaking 


was and 
solemnity with which 
things began turned to uproarious laughter 


very soon. 


antly funny, 


Everything went off wonderfully. Tony 
started his selection too high, and was 
obliged to stop and begin over again. And 


the two children’s 
a Highland fling 
tovetber, had a violent quarrel at the last 
moment and had to be scratched. But 


went well. The ambulance 


Silversteins, from the 


ward, who were to dance 


everything else 


drive: Pave a bass solo, and kept a bar or 
two ahead of the accompaniment, dodging 
chords as he did wagons on the street, and 
fetching up sort of garrison 


much as he brought in the ambulance. 


with a finish 


Sut the real musical event of the evening 


was Jane Brown’s playing. She _ played 
Schubert without any notes, because she 
had been taught to play Schubert that way. 

And when they called her back, she 


played little folk songs of the far 
of Europe. 


places 
Standing around the walls, in 
wheeled chairs, on crutches, pale with the 
hospital pallor, these aliens in their eddy 
listened and thrilled. 
but they smiled also. 

At the end she played the Minuet, with 


Some of them wept, 


a sort of flaming look in her eves that 
puzzled Twenty-two. He could not know 
that she was plaving it to Johnny Fraser, 
lving with closed eves in the ward upstairs 


He did not realise that there was a passion 
of sacrifice throbbing behind the dignity of 
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Doctor Willie had stayed over for the 
concert. He sat, beaming benevolently, in 
the front row, and toward the end he got 
up and told some stories. After all, it was 
Doctor Willie who was the real hit of the 
evening. The convalescents rocked with 
joy in their roller chairs. Crutches came 
down in loud applause. When he sat down 
he slipped a big hand over Jane Brown’s 
and gave hers a hard squeeze. 

“How d’you like me as a parlour enter- 
tainer, Nellie?” he whispered. 

She put her other hand over his. 
how she could not speak. 

The senior sister called to the probationer 
that night as she went past her door. 
Lights were cut, so the senior sister had a 
candle, and she was rubbing her feet with 
witch hazel. 

“Come in,” she called. “I have been 
looking for you. I have some news for you.” 


Some- 


The exaltation of the concert had died 
away. Jane Brown, in the candle light, 
looked small and tired and very, very 


young. 

“We have watched you carefully,” said 
the senior sister, who had her night gar- 
ments on but had forgotten to take off her 
cap. “Although you are young, you have 
shown ability, and are to 
cepted.” 

“Thank you very much,” replied Jane 
Brown, in a strangled tone. 


you be ac- 


“At first,” said the senior sister, “we 
were not sure. You were very young, and 
you had such odd ideas. You know that 


yourself now.” 

She leaned down and pressed a sore little 
toe with her forefinger. Then she sighed. 
The mention of Jane Brown’s youth had 
hurt her, because she was no longer very 
young. And there were times when she 
was tired, when it seemed to her that only 
youth counted. She felt that way to-night. 

When Jane Brown had gone on, she blew 
out her candle and went to bed, still in het 


cap. 
Hospitals do not really sleep at night. 
The lift man dozes in his cage, and the 


night watchman may nap in the engineer’s 
room in the basement. But the night nurses 
are always making their sleepless rounds, 
and in the wards, dark and quiet, restless 
figures turn and sigh. 

Before she went to bed that night, Jane 
Brown, by devious ways, slipped back to 
her ward. It looked strange to her, this 
cavernous place, filled with the unlove!lv 


noises of sleeping men. By the one oy 
light near the doorway she went back ; 
Johnny’s bed, and sat down beside him 
She felt this was the place to think thing 
out. In her room other things pressed 
the 


In 


on her; necessity of making good fo 


the sake of those at home, her love of th 
work, her cowardice. But here she say 
things right. 

The night nurse found her there son 
time later, asleep, her hunting-case wat 
open on Johnny’s bed and her fingers st 
on his quiet wrist. She made no report 


of it. 

Twenty-two had another sleep] 
written in on his record that nig 
up and worried. He worried about the 
the house-surgeon had sung to Jat 
that night. And 
he had done and shouldn’t have, and thi 
he should have in’ 
the first. At five the 
a letter to his family telling the 
was, and that he had been vaccinated, « 
that the letter i 
also wrote a cheque for 


he worried about thi 


done 





in morning he w 


would _ be 
an artificial | 
the boy in the children’s ward, and 
to and put 
reciting the “Rosary” over 


went bed himself to sleey 
last conscious thought was that the 
he had spent with a certain person w 
make much of a stril of 

The probationer went to 
the next day. Some 
the concert still bubbled in him, allt 
he shook his head over John record 

“A little slow, Nellie,” 
slow.” 


not 


of the exuberat 


Jane Brown took a lot a 
“Doctor Willie,’ she said, “won't you 
have him operated on?” 
He looked up at her over his sp¢ 
“Operated on? What for?” 
“Well, he’s not gatting any better, 
red desperately. “I’m—sot 
think he’ll die while we’re waiting 10! 


mana 


to get better.” 
He was surprised, but he was not a 
“There’s no fracture, child,” he é 
gently. “If there is a clot there, Nature 15 


probably better at removing it 
The trouble with you,” he said indulg¢ 


“is that you have comé¢ here. where +} 

operate first and regret afterwa ds. Nat 

is the best surgeon, child.” 
She cast about her desperately for som 


i Qt even whe 
way to tell him the truth. But even 


she spoke she knew she would fail. 
go 
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Typical scene on arrival of fresh consignment of 


WRIGHT'S 


Coal Tar Soap 
| THE SOLDIER’S SOAP. 


Dry canteens are swiftly cleared of 
new stocks of Wright’s. Send there- 


fore a cake or so in your next parcel 
and keep himcomfortable and happy. 


Soothes, tones and braces 
the skin. 


Protects from Infection. 
44d. per Tablet. 
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If You Desire to 
Look Your Best 


you must first pay attention to your 
skin and complexion. 
be beautifully clear but soft, and 
there is nothing quite so good as 
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COMPLEXIONS 
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PROV ED by just a 
touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,’ which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. No one can 
tell it is artificial. It 
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la 


for this purpose. A few drops in your washing water | 
and a little rubbed on the face, hands and arms after | 


washing, will soon effect a wonderful improvement. 
It purifies, refreshes and invigorates. Try one bottle 
and you will never be without it. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/1. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


ENGLAND. | 
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The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists may well be likened to a ‘Sign of Safety,’ 
for it enables you to identify an article of absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark’ tells 
you that an article is solid silver—it is a guarantee and a bond of goodwill which you, 
as a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage. 
Boots Thz Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safeguards you against 
impurily and ensures efficiency. It points the way to economy and satisfaction. It is a 
visible sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have in their own goods. 


Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark of Boots The Chemists. 


You are safe in dealing with 
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TWENTY-TWO 


the staff thinks that he 


“But—suppose 
should be?” ; 

Doctor Willie’s kindly mouth set itself 
into grim lines. . 

“The staff!” he said, and looked at her 


searchingly. Then his jaw set at an 
obstinate angle. 
‘Well, Nellie,” he said, “ I guess one 


opinion’s as good as another in these cases. 
And I don’t suppose they’ll do any cutting 
and hacking without my consent.” He 
looked at Johnny’s unconscious figure. “He 
never amounted to much,” he added, “but 
it’s surprising the way money’s been coming 
into pay his board here. Your mother sent 
a pound. A lot of people are interested in 


him. I can’t see myself going home and 
telling them he died on the operating 
table.” 


He patted her on the arm as he went out. 
“Don’t get an old head on those young 
shoulders yet, Nellie,” he said as he was 
going. “Leave the worrying to me. I’m 
used to it.” 

She saw then that to him she was still a 
little girl. She probably would always be 
just a little girl to him. He did not take 
her seriously, and no one else would speak 


to him. She was quite despairing. 
The ward loved Dotor Willie since the 
night before. It watched him out with 


affectionate eyes. Jane Brown watched him 
too, his fine old head, the sturdy step that 
had brought healing and peace to a whole 
county. She had hurt him, she knew that. 
She ached at the thought of it. And she 
had done no good. 

That afternoon Jane Brown broke anather 
ttle, She went to Twenty-two on her off 


duty, and caused a mild furore there. He 
had been drawing a sketch of her from 
memory, an extremely poor sketch, with 
one eye larger than the other. He hid it 


immediately, although she could not pos- 


sibly have recognised it, and talked very 
last to cover his excitement. 
“Well, well!” he said. “I knew I was 


going to have some luck to-day. My right 
hand has been itching—or is that a sign of 
money ? rhen he and 


not 


her 
; : 

duced his speech to normality. if 
heart 


saw lace, re- 


his 


“Come and sit down.” he said, “and tell 
me about it.” 

But she would not sit down. 
the window and looked out for 
It was from there she said: 


She went to 
a moment. 


“T have been accented.” 


gl 


“Good.” But he did not, 
think it such good news. He 
breath. “Well, I suppose 
should be glad for you.” 

‘I didn’t come to talk about being c 


apparently, 
drew a long 


your triends 


i¢ 
cepted,” she announced. 

‘I don’t suppose, by any chance, you 
came to see how | am getting along?” he 
inquired humbly, 

“I can see that.” 

“You can’t see how lonely I am.” When 


she offered nothing to tl 
larged on it. “ When it 
he said, “I sit in front o 
keep myself company. 


lis speech, he en 
] gets 
f the and 
if that doesn’t make 
your heart ache nothing will.” 

“Tm afraid I have a heartache, but it is 
not that.” For a terrible moment he thought 
of that theory of his which 
disappointment in love. 
have the unbelievable cruelty to tell him 


unbearable,” 
mirrol 


referred to a 


Was she going to 


about it. 

‘I have to talk to somebody,” she said 
simply. “And I came to you, because 
vou’ve worked on a newspaper, and you 
have had a lot of experience. It’s—a 


matter of ethics. 
life and death.” 

He felt most horribly humble before her, 
and he hated the that it had 
brought her to him. There was something 
so direct and childlike about her. 


But really it’s a matter of 


lie, except 


The very 
way she drew a chair in front of him and 
proceeded, talking rather fast, to lay the 


matter betore him touched him profoundly. 


He felt, somehow, incredibly old and ex 
perienced. 
And then, after all that, to fail her! 
“You see how it is,’ she finished. “I 


can’t go to the stafi, and they wouldn't do 


anything if I did-—except possibly put me 
out. Because a nurse really only foilows 
ordecs. And--lI’ve got to stay, if I can. 
And Doctor Willie doesn’t believe in an 
operation, and won’t see that he’s dying 
And everybody at home thinks he is right, 
because—-well,” she added hastily, “he’s 


been right a good many times.” 


He listened attentively. His record, you 
remember, was his own way some ninety 
seven per cent. of the time, and at first he 


would not believe that this was going to be 


the three per cent., or part of it. 

“Well,” he said at last, “we'll just make 
the staff turn in and do it. That's easy.” 

“But they won't. They can't.” 

“We can't let Johnny die, either, can 
we?” 
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But when at last she was gone, and the any too well in the hospital. A second 
room was incredibly empty, without her— case, although mild, had _ extended th 
when, to confess a fact that he was ex- quarantine. Discontent grew, and _ threat. 
ceedingly shamefaced about, he had ened to develop into mutiny. Six me 
wheeled over to the chair she had sat in’ from one of the wards marched en ma 
and put his cheek against the arm where to the lower hall, and were preparing 


her hand had rested, when he was somewhat rush the guards when they were discovered 





his own man again and had got over the The house-surgeon took two prisoners him 
feeling that his arms were empty of some- self, and became an emergency case for ty 
thing they had never held—then it was that stitches and arnica compresses. 
Twenty-two found himself up against the Jane Brown helped to fix him up, and 
three per cent. he took advantage of her holding a dressir 

The hospital’s attitude was firm. It could — basin near his cut lip to kiss her hand, ver 
not interfere. It was an outside patient and respectfully. She would have resented 
an outside doctor. Its responsibility ended under other circumstances, | 





with providing for the care of the patient, surgeon was, even if temporarily, a patient 


=) 


under his physician’s orders. It was re- and must be humoured. She forgot ab 

gretable, but, of course, unless the case was the kiss immediately, anyhow, although 

turned over to the staff - did not. 
He went back to the ward to tell her, Her three months of probation wer 


after it had all been explained to him. But drawing to a close now, and her cap was 
she was not surprised. He saw that, after already made and put away in a box, read 


all, she had really known he was going for the day she should don it. But she did 
to fail her. not look at it very often 
“It’s hopeless,” was all she said. “Every- And all the time, fighting his battle with 
body is right, and everybody is wrong.” youth and vigour, but with closed eyes, and 
It was the next day that, going to the losing it day by day, was Johnny Fraser 
courtyard for a breath of air, she saw a Then, one night on the roof, Jane Browr 
woman outside the iron gate waving to her. had to refuse the house-surgeon. He took 
It was Johnny’s mother, a forlorn old soul it very hard. 
in what Jane Brown recognised as an old “We'd have been such pals,” he 
dress of her mother’s. rather wistfully, after he saw it was no 
“Doctor Willie bought my ticket, Miss “We can be, anyhow 
Nellie,” she said nervously. “It seems like “T suppose,” he said with some bitter- 
I had to come, even if I couldn’t get in. ness, ‘‘that I'd have stood a better char 
I’ve been waiting around most all afternoon. if I’d done as you wanted me to about tl 
How is he?” fellow in your ward, gone to the staff 
“He is resting quietly,” said Jane Brown, _ raised hell 
holding herself very tense, because she “T wouldn't have married you,” said J 
wanted to scream “He isn’t suffering at Brown, but Id have tho t you we 
all.” pretty much of a man 
“Could you tell me which window he’s The more he thought about that the less 
near, Miss Nellie?” he liked it It almost kept him awake that 


She pointed out the window, and Johnny night. 


Z CHAPTER X 


peering up at it. Her lips moved, and Jane 
Brown knew that she was praying. At last 


Fraser’s mother stood, holding to the bar 
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she turned her eyes away. T was the next day that Twenty-tw 
“Folks have said a lot about him,” she had his idea He ran true to form 
said, “but he was always a good son to and carried it back to Jane Brown 10 
me. If only he’d had a chance—I’d be her approval. But she was not enthusiastic 
right worried, Miss Nellie, if he didn’t “Tt would help to amuse them, oi COUTSE, 
have Doctor Willie looking after him.” but how can you publish a newspapet With 
Jane Brown went into the building. out any news?” she asked, rather listlessly 
There was just one thing clear in her mind. — for her 
Johnny Fraser must have his chance, some “News! This building is full of news 
how. T have ome. bit already Listen!’ He 
In the meantime thing were not doing took a notebook out of | por ket. “The 
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TWENTY-TWO 


New baby in O 
developed 


stork breaks quarantine. 
The chief engineer has 
a boil on his neck. Liftman arrested for 
breaking speed limit. Wanted, four square 
inches of cuticle for skin gratting in W. 
How’s that?) And I’m only beginning. 

Jane Brown listened. Somehow, behind 
Twenty-two's lightness of tone, she felt 


ward. 


something more earnest. She did not put 
it into words, even to herself, but she 
divined something new, a desire to do his 
bit, there in the hospital. It was, if she 
had only known it, a milestone in a hitherto 
unmarked Twenty-two, had 


alwavs been a man, Was by way ol bec ming 


career. who 
a person. ’ 

He explained about publishing it. He 
used to run a typewriter in college, and the 
onvalescents could mimeograph it and sell 
it. There was a mimeograph machine in 
the office. 

The house-surgeon came in just then. 
Refusing to marry him had had much the 
effect of smacking a puppy. He came back, 
a trifle timid, but friendly. So he came in 
just then, and elected himself to the. ad 
vertising and circulation department, and 
gave the end, 
although it was not his paper, or his idea, 
and sat down at table 
started a limerick, 

“We're here in the citv, marooned 


probationer the society 


once at the and 
commencing 

However, he never got any 
it, because there are, 


further with 
apparently, no rhymes 
for “marooned.” He 
which 


refused 


offered 


“tuned,” 
several with 
extreme scorn. 

Up to this point Jane Brown had been 
rather too worried to think about Twentvy- 


him, 


people 


two. She had grown accustomed to seeing 
him coming slowly back towards her ward, 
his eyes travelling much faster than he did. 
Not, of course, that she knew that And to 
his being, in a way, underfoot a 
every day, after the matron had 
rounds and was safely out of the road for a 
good two hours. 


part of 


made 


But two things happened that day to turn 
her mind in on to her heart. 
she heard about the 
other was when she 
room, where 


when 
artificial lee. The 
passed the door of his 
a large card 


One wa 


now announced 


“Office of the Quarantine Sentinel.” She 
Passed the door, and she distinctly heard 
most _unhospital-like chatter within. Judg 
ig from the shadows on the elass door, 
too, the room was full. It sounded jovous 


and care free: 


Something in 
probably 


Jane Brown—her mind, 
right round and looked 
into her heart, and made an odd discovery. 
This was that Jane Brown's heart had sunk 
about two and very 


turned 


inches, was feeling 
queer, 

She went straight on, however, and put 
on a fresh collar in her little bedroom, and 
listed her washing and changed her shoes, 
because her feet still ached a lot of the 
time. But she was a brave person and liked 
to look things in the face. So before she 
went back to the ward she stood in front of 
her mirror and said: 

“You're a nice nurse, Nell Brown. To— 
to talk about duty and brag about service, 
and then to act like a fool.” 

She went back to the ward and sat beside 
Johnny. But that night she went up on the 
roof again, and sat on the parapet. She 
could the dim 
rectangles of her ward, and round a corner 
in plain Twenty-two.” Its 
occupant was sitting at the typewriter, and 
working hard. Or he seemed to be. It 
was too far away, to be sure. Jane Brown 
slid the roof, which was not 
very clean, and, putting her elbows on the 
parapet, watched him for a 
When he got up at 
open 


see, across the courtyard, 


view, “room 


down on to 
long time. 
last, and came to the 
hardly breathed. How- 
ever, he only stood there, looking towards 


window, she 


her but not seeing her. 
Jane Brown put her head on the parapet 


that night and cried. She thought she was 


crving about Johnny Fraser. She might 
have felt somewhat comforted had she 
known that Twenty-two, being tired with 


his day's work, had at last given way to 


most horrible jealousy of the  house- 
surgeon, and that his misery was to hers as 
five to one. 

The first 


Sentinel was a 


number of the Quarantine 


ereat success. It served in 


the wards much the same purpose as the 


magazines published in the trenches. It re- 
lieved the monotony, brought the different 
wards together, furnished and 
editorials, 


with the aid of a 


laughtet 


gossip Twenty-two wrote the 


published the paper, 
couple of convalescents, and in his leisure 
drew cartoons well, but all 
the girls looked like Jane Brown. It caused 
a ripple of talk 

The children 


distributed 


He drew very 


children’s ward 
back from the 
private rooms bearing tribute of flowers and 
fruit. Twenty-two himself 


from the 


them, and went 


developed a 
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most reprehensible habit of concealing 
candy in the Sentinel office and smuggling 
it to his carriers. Altogether a new and 
neighbourly feeling seemed to follow in the 
wake of the little paper. People who had 
sulked in side-by-side rooms began, in the 
relaxed discipline of convalescence, to pay 
little calls about. Crotchety dowagers 
knitted socks for new babies. A wave of 
friendliness swept over everyone, and en- 
gulfed particularly Twenty-two. 

In the glow of it he changed perceptibly. 
This was the first popularity he had ever 
earned, and the first he had ever cared a 
penny bit about. And, because he valued it, 
he felt more and more unworthy of it. 

But it kept him from seeing Jane Brown. 
He was too busy for many excursions to the 
ward, and when he went he was imme- 
diately the centre of an animated group. 

One day he happened to go back while 
Doctor Willie was there, and after that he 
understood her problem better. 

Through it all Johnny lived. His thin, 
young body was now hardly an outline 
under the smooth, white covering of his 
bed. He swallowed, faintly, such bits of 
liquid as were placed between his lips, but 
there were times when Jane Brown’s fingers, 
more expert now, could find no pulse at all. 
And still she had found no way to give him 
his chance. 

She made a last appeal. to Doctor Willie 
that day, but he only shook his head. 

“Even if there was an operation now, 
Nellie,” said Doctor Willie that day, “he 
could not stand it.” 

It was the first time that Twenty-two had 
known her name was Nellie. 

That was the last day of Jane Brown’s 
probation. On the next day she was to don 
her The Sentinel came out with a 
congratulatory editorial, and at nine o'clock 


cap. 


that night the senior sister brought an an 
nouncement, in the matrot’s own Writing, 
for the paper. 

“The matron announces 
pleasure the acceptance of 
Brown as a pupil nurse.” 


Twenty-two sat and stared at it. 


with 


Miss N. 


much 


Jane 


CHAPTER XI 


THE HAND OF THE REBEL 
HAT night Jane Brown fought het 
battle and won. She went to het 


room immediately after chapel, and 
took the family pictures off her little stand 


and got out ink and paper. She put the 


04 


photographs out of sight, because she knew 
that they were counting on her 
could not bear her mother’s eyes 
she counted 


» and sh 
And ther 
money, because she had 
broken another thermometer, and the ticke 
home rather expensive 
enough, but very little more 
After that she went to work 
It took her rather a long time, becaus 
she had a great deal to explain. She h 
to put her case, in fact. And she was not 
strong on either ethics or logic. She s 
so, indeed, at the beginning. She said als 
that she had talked to a lot of people, but 
that no one understood how she felt—that 
there ought to be no professional ethics, 
etiquette, or anything else, where it was 
life or death. That she felt hospitals wer 
to save lives and not to save feelings. 


her 


was She had 


aq 


seemed necessary, after that, to defend 
Doctor Willie—without naming him, 

course. How much good he had done, and 
how he came to rely on himself and his 


own opinion because in the 
was no one to consult with 


country ther 


However, she was not so gentle with the 
staff. She said that it 
letting the boy die, it was 
polite to interfere, although they had all 
agreed among themselve 
Was 


was standing 


because 


that an operati 
And that if they felt that 
way, would they refuse to pull a child from 
in front of a locomotive because it was 
mother’s business, and she didn’t know how 
to do it? 


necessary. 


Then she signed it. 
She turned it in at the Sentinel office th 
next morning while the editor was shaving 


She had to pass it through a crack in t! 


door. Even that, however, was enough ! 
the editor in question to see that she W 
no cap. 


3ut—-see here.” he said in a_ rather 
lathery voice, “you're accepted, you kt 
Where’s the—the sign?” 

Jane Brown was not quite sure she ¢ 
speak. she managed 

“After you that,’ she 
understand.” 

He read it 
ing more 


visible 


Howev er, 
read said, “vou 
immediately, of course, grow 


and more grave, and the s0aj 


drying on his chin it 
him gasp. 


heer courage mad 


“Good virl,” he said to himself. “Brat 
little girl! But it 
she knows it.” 


He 


because 


finishes her here, 


Was pretty about it, & 


} 


reaqdy 


well 
while he was 


cut up 


vetting it 
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TWENTY-TWO 


felt as if he was sharpening a knife to stab 
per with. Her own knife, too. 
The paper came out at two o’clock. At 


three the senior sister, looking extremely 
white, relieved Jane Brown of the 
H ward and sent her to her room. 


Jane Brown eyed het wistfully. 


care of 


“Tm not to come back, | suppose ? 
The senior sister avoided her eyes 
“Tm afraid not,” she said. 

Jane Brown went up the ward and looked 
down at Johnny Fraser. Then she gathered 
up her bandage scissors and her little dress- 
ing forceps and went out. 


The senior sister took a step alter her, 
but stopped. There were tears in her eves. 
Things moved very rapidly in the hos- 


pital that day, while the guards sat outside 


on their camp-stools and ato apples or 
read the newspapers, and while Jane Brown 
sat alone in her 


First of all the staff met and 


room. 


summoned 


Twenty-two. He went down in the lift— 
he had lost Elizabeth a few days before, 
and was using a cane--ready for trouble. 


He had always met a fight more than halt- 


way. It was the same instinct that had 
taken him to the fire. 

But no one wanted to fight. The staff 
Was waiting, grave and perplexed, but 


rather anxious to put its case than other- 
wise. It felt misunderstood, aggrieved, and 
horribly afraid it was going to get in 
newspapers. 


the 
On the 
contrary, it was trying its extremely intelli- 


But it was not angry 


gent best to see things from a new anvil 
The house-surgeon was waiting outside. 


He had smoked 


he received his 


eighteen since 
copy of the and 
Was as unhappy asa house surgeon can be. 
“What the devil made you publish it?” 
he demanded. 

Twenty-two smiled. 

“Because,” 


cigarettes 


Sentinel, 


he said, we have alwavs had a 
sneaking desire to publish an honest paper, 
one where public questions can be discussed. 
If this isn’t a public question, 1 don’t know 
one when | see it.” 

But he was not smiling when he went in. 
An hour later Doctor Willie came in. He 
had brought some flowers for the children’s 
Ward, and his arms were bulging. ‘To his 
surprise, accustomed as he was to the some- 
what cavalier treatment of the 


sa country prac- 
Ith or i ‘ 
toner in a big city hospital, he was in- 


Vited to the Staff room, 


To the eternal credit of the 


taff, Jane 
Brown's part J 


in that painful half hour was 


never known. The staff was careful, too, 
of Doctor Willie. They they were 


being irregular, and were most wretchedly 


knew 


uncomfortable. Also there being = six 
against one, it looked rather like force, 
particularly since, after the first two 
minutes, everyone of them liked Doctor 


Willie. 

He took it so awfully well. He sat there, 
with his elbows on a table beside a wither- 
ing mass of spring flowers, and taced the 
staff, and said that he hoped he was man 
enough to acknowledge a mistake, and six 
opinions against one left him nothing else 
to do. 

He had only one request to make. There 
was a little girl in the hospital who be 
lieved in him, and he like to 
the ward and write the order for the opera- 
tion himself. 


Which he 
there. 


would to go 


did. But Jane Brown was not 


Late that evening the senior sister, passing 


along a corridor in_ the Was 


accosted by a quiet figure in a blue uniform, 
Without a 


dormitory, 


cap. 
“How is he?” 
The senior sister was feeling more cheer- 


g 
ful than usual. The operating surgeon had 


congratulated her on the way things had 
moved that day, and she was feeling, as 
she often did, that after all work was a 
solace for many troubles. 

‘Ot course, it is very soon, but he stood 
it well. Look here,” she added, “vou must 
not sit in that room and worry Run up 
to the operating-room and help to cleat 
away.” 

She was very wise, the senior sister For 


Jane Brown went, and washed away some of 
the h the stains of Johnny’s opera 
The op 
Chey 


but 


ache wit 


tion. ‘rating-room Nurses were 
little 
go 


night nurse who told Twentvy- 
two that Jane Brown was in the operating- 


Very 


kind. paid her tribute of kind 


NESSES, they knew she must 
It was the 


room. He was still up and dressed at mid- 
ni rhe. 
“There’s a 


rumout =he 


lifted to 


about,” 
said, “that the quarantine’s to be 
Morrow Pll be 


gong 


rather sorry 


* To-morrow ! 


said Twenty-two in a 


startled voice. 


‘IT suppose you'll be going out at once? 


There wz wistful 


Sa tone in her voice 


‘TI wonder,” said Twenty-two, 
will 


clad at 


in a curious 
tone, “il 


He 


you 


give cane?’ 


that 


me my 


was 


time in a hideous 
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bath-robe, purchased by the orderly, over his 
night clothing, and he had the expression 
of a person who intends to take no chances. 


“Thanks,” said Twenty-two. ‘“ And—will 
you send the night watchman here?” 
The night nurse went out. She had a 


distinct feeling that something was about to 
happen. 

Some time later Jane Brown stood in the 
doorway of the operating-room and gave it 
a farewell look. Its white floor and walls 
were spotless. Shining rows of instruments 
on clean towels were ready to be put away 
in the cabinets. The sterilisers glowed in 
warm rectangles of gleaming copper. Over 
all brooded the peace of order, the quiet 
of the night. 

Outside the operating-room door she drew 
a long breath, and faced the night watch- 


man. She had left something in Twenty- 
two. Would she go and get it? 


“Tt’s very late,” said Jane Brown. 
it isn’t allowed, I’m sure.” 


“And 


However, what was one more rule to het 


who had defied them all? A spirit of reck- 


lessness seized her. After all, why not? 
She would never see him again. Like the 
operating-room, she would stand in the 


doorway and say a mute little farewell. 

Twenty-two’s door was wide open, and he 
was standing in the the room, 
looking out. He had heard her long before 
she came in sight, for he, too, had learned 
the hospital habit of classifying footsteps. 

He was horribly excited. He had never 
He had made up a 
small speech, a sort of beginning, 
forgot it the moment he heard her, 
surprised him in the midst of 
agonisingly to remember it. 

There was a sort of dreadful calm, how- 
ever, about Jane Brown. 

“The watchman 
thing here.” 


centre ol 


been so nervous beforé. 
but he 
and she 
trying 


says I have left some 
It was clear to him at once that he meant 
nothing to her. It was in her voice. 
“You did,” he said, and tried to smile. 
“Then—if I may have it- 
“T wish to heaven you could have it,” he 
said very rapidly. “1 It’s 
horribly 
“ce It’s 
“It’s an ache,” he went on, stil) rather in- 
coherent “A pain. A misery.” Then, 
seeing her beginning to put on a profes- 
sional look. ‘No, not that. It’s a feeling. 
Look here,” he said rather more slowly, “do 
you mind coming it 


” 


don’t want it. 
miserable.” 


what ?’ 


! . - 
and closing the door? 


96 


There’s a man across who's always listen ¢ 
ing.” o 
She went in, but she did not close # 
door. She went slowly, looking rather | 
“What I sent for you for is this.’ 
Twenty-two. “Are you going away? Be. 
cause I’ve got to know 
“I’m being sent away as soon ast 
quarantine is ove It’s—it’s perfect 


right. I expected it. Things would 
ro to pieces if the nurses took to took t 
doing what I did.” 

Suddenly Twenty-two limped across t 
room the door shut, 
followed by an 
tated ringing of bells at the 
desk. 


door. 


and slammed 


ceeding immediately 
night nurs 
Then he turned, his back against t 
“ Because when you do, 
in a “Pm 
go, and wherever you I’ve 
all the waiting around for a glimpse of 


I'm going 


said terrible 


voice. rong \ 
you 


v0. 
S 


that I’m goiifg to stand.’ 
A sort of band which had seemed to 
fastened around Jane Brown’s head for di 
suddenly removed itself to her heart, wi 
became extremely irregulat 
“And I want to say this,” went T 
Twenty-two, still in a savage tone. He 
horribly frightened, so he blustered mane 
don't care whether you want me or not 
you’ve got to have m« I’m so much in 
love with you that it hurts.” 
Suddenly Jane Brown’s heart settled 


down into a soft rhythmic beating that was 





like a song. After all, life was made up a 
love and work, and love came first. 

She faced Twenty-two with brave eyes 

‘I love you too—so much that it hurts.” 

The gentleman across the hall, sitting up 
in bed, with an angry thumb on the bell, 
was electrified to see, on the glass doo 
across, the silhouette of a young lady with- 
out a cap go into the arms of a very large 
masculine silhouette in a_ dressing-gow! i 
He heard, too, the thump of a falling cane 

Ren 


Late that night Jane Brown, by devious 





wavs, made her way back to H_ ware 
Johnny was there, a strange Johnny wi 
a bandaged head, but with open eyes 


day when Jane 
world of the 


world of two, consisting 


At dawn, the dawn of the 
grown was to leave the littl 


hospital for a littl 









of a man and a woman, the night uf 
found her there, asleep, her fingers still 
Johnny’s thin wrist. 
She did not repori 
THE END. 
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The Best Remedy Known for 


COUGHS, COLDS — "TOOTHACHE, 
ASTHMA, SRONCHITIG, \TISM, 
Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 


DIARRHCEA, COLIC 


and other Bowel Complaints. 





Always ask for a 


“Dr. GOLLIS BROWNE” 














Your friends ok a a huuclred! troubles 
~~ > A ; ba 
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vo Vaseline <2 


THE 


Vaseline: 
“Vasclinc" some 
Petroleum Jelly, a 
*‘Vascline”"™ protect 
the 


Public trom dangerous papers ations and adulterations. 





CHESESROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. Cons'd), 32 HOLSORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 





















‘*To Cure —is the Voice of the Past 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork nerve strait and ck ) xercise make yoy ted 


‘4 little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wron 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT MAY NOW BE I AIN MA AND STON 
Propared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S& 
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Ree on en thn ar cael a ten tit att a mes 


COFFEE ECONOMY! 
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“THE GLAD EYE” 
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BEECHAMS PILLS. 


ra | HEALTH STRENGTH AND BEAUTY.| 
oor : or a 
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I~ A great deal of Shaving Comfort 


is packed in this very small outfit. 


Next to the paramount fact that the 
“ Valet ° AutoStrop Safety Razor is the 
only razor that strops itself automatic- 
ally comes the point of its neatness, 
compactness, and the fine workman- 
ship and finish of the whole outfit. 


sé V. 'TALE'T” 


\y L7~ 
\ hy y 


Safety Razor 


Each Standard Set, in either nickel-plated or 
leather-covered case, velvet and satin lined, measures 
2 x 44 x 14 inches, and contains a New Model “B” 
adjustable self-stropping “ Valet’ Razor, heavily 
silver plated, superfine quality “Valet” strop and 
11 extra blades. You have only to slip the razor on 
the strop, pass it to and fro, and in 10 seconds you 
havea new keen edge ontheblade. Each blade with 
care should last several months. The price of the 
Standard Set is 21/-, and there are more expensive 
Sets fitted with soap, brush, mirror, etc. 











Any “ Valet” AutoStrop Set forms an ideal present 
to a soldier or sailor friend. It can be given with 


Phe word ‘Valet’ F the knowledge that the user will not find himself 
a ., stranded out of reach of shops with his blades all 
genuine product of dulled and no means of re-sharpening, 


theAutoStrop S afety 
Razor Co., Ltid., 61, 


oy = Ea Of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 


THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LTD. 61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Aad alse at New York, Paris, Milsa, Sydmey, Dublin, Torente, &c. 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 








































Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines). 





Thousinds of pounds of Vegetable Drugs were imported in 1913 from Germany and Austria. Help Britain to recapture this tra: 


Mrs. GRIEVE, F.R.H.S.., 
Whins Vegetable Drug Plant Farm and School of Medicinal Herb Growing and Drying, 





CHALFONT ST. PETER, BUCKS 
° . ? : 
Supplies Seeds and Plants for the development of this industry, Every garden can share in this War Work ’ 
Pupils received ; terms on application. | Growers having Medicinal Roots for Sale please 
Advice by Interview, §/-; by Post, 2/6. communicate. Good Prices paid. 





I'm never “down-at-heel |! 


A very few days and your ordinary all-leather 
shoes begin to be “down-at-heel” and all 
uneven, Then why not do as | do ?—when 
ever I buy a new pair of boots or shoes | 
have them fitted at once with Wood-Milnes, 
and it keeps them smart as long as they 
wear. And they wear much longer, too. 


Half the secret of success in dress 1s 1n the 


neatness and smartness of one’s footwear. 


Wood-Milne 
RUBBER HEELS & TIPS 


Made in various shapes and sizes 
in Black, Brown and Grey Rubber. 
Ask your bootman to fix them 
to-day. No Increase in Price. 
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For Our Supermen. 


Only the best is good enough tor the man who is 
fighting out yonder. So send him as a Christmas 
Gift not the second best or just a Fountain Pen, but 


a genuine Waterman‘s Ideal. Then he will have a 
pen which will hold a permanent place in his affections, 
a pen he can trust, a pen that is sure to write when 
he wants it to write, a pen that never goes wrong. 


Would you not like to be the donor of such a treasure? 


— Then be sure it is a Waterman's Ideal that you send. 


The Ideal Xmas Gift for 
Friends on Active Service. 


Three types: Regular, 10s. 6d. and upwards; 

Lever Pocket Selt-filling and Safety Types, 15s. 

and upwards, Styles specially recommended for 

Active Service, being extra strong and large: 

No. 14 P.S.F., 2908.; No. 14 S (Safety), 20s. 
O/ Stationers and Jewellers Everywhere. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pen Corner. 
: Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 




















Send a jar to your 
boy at the front! 


Litera 


The daily spread for the children's bread. 





Not only is it more delicious than jam 
or butter—it is more nutritious, pro- 
viding just those food elements that 
make up for the waste of tissue. 
And use it in the home instead of 
butter, it’s nicer and more eco- 
nomical, 
In dainty hygienic jars, of 
Grocers and stoves everywhere. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 


Cornbrook, Manchester. 











; N.B. Send a few jars to the boys: 
saanebeietons "s a welcome ch ; 
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NIGHT-TIME COMFORT 


Comfort is the key to restful 
sleep, and 


LAWRIE & SMITH’S 


) REAL SCOTCH WINCEY 


Nightwear is the surest key 
to comfort. Yj 





For Ladies’ Slumber Suits, Night- 
dresses, Children’s and Men's 
Pyjamas, there is no other fabric 
so ideally suited. It gives w armth 
without weight, will outlast two 








similar garments made in other Y 
materials, and its unshrinkability Z 

Pag makes it the most economical. 

PRLI Real Scotch Wincey is obtainable 

, in a charming range of stripes, 
self colours, and white. Any of 
the garments mentioned can be 


easily and speedily made by the 
aid of Lawrie & Smith's free 
patterns, and they will carry Z 


their fresh and dainty appearance 
through innumerable washings, 
and retain their cosy comfort to 


the end, a deciding factor in 
choosing Lawrie & Smith's Real 









Scotch Wincey. 

Prices from 1/- per yard. i 
Lawrie & Smith have also a ] 
beautiful range of Tartansinreal ZF 
Scotch colourings, and an assort- Y) 
ment of Scotch Tweeds of the Y, 
latest and most up-to-date designs, Y 
Patterns and prices sent on appli- Z 
cation. Y 


LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F), ~ GY 






Yare Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland. @/, 
YW VILE U yy Yo Wildl 
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WHAT IS THE CONDITION 
OF YOUR HAIR? 


Test Free the Wonderful Effect of ‘“ Harlene Hair-Drill” 
in Promoting Hair-Health and Beauty. 








1,000,000 COMPLETE TRIAL OUTFITS FREE TO-DAY 


Fo iter woman looks into the mirror, and | is a most delightfully refreshing toilet 


exercise, Yo 





there is every reason why she should, for | immediately wonder how you have done without it 
} past. It imparts new life to the hair, giving tone an 





Nature has given to woman the gift of 








- nourishment to weak, impoverished, stragely hair: 
beauty, and there are none who have received more same time it is especial ; beneficial’ te set Ay 
2 ns - : : s ar A i aintaining well. 
of Nature’s bounty than the “ English Rose.” conditioned hair in all its pristine freshness and beauty, 


But the Hair! . 
That is the crown of 
beauty. and special 
care is essential to 
maintain its tine 
quality,itsstrength, 
its gloss and lustre, 

Healthy, radiant, 
abundant hair 
makes all the differ- 
ence to woman’s 
appearance (and 
man’s too for that 
matter), and now 
you have the oppor- 
tunity to try the 
“Harlene Hair- 
Drill” method of 
securing and main- yo wide publicity in the 
taining hair-health Press and the recommen- 
and beauty free. dations of the public in 


promoting the popularity 
Reflect on the of “arlene Hair-Drilt” 
condition of your — brought om hope 
aol . at and inspiration to thon. 
hair. See what sands whvse hair has 
Harlene Hair pecome empoverisned und 
Drill” will unfail- unhealthy. 
ingly do to improve Millions of 
its growth and “Hariene Hai 
keep it in @ pertectly healthy condition, Drill” Outnis hu 


the people's 

TRY “HARLENE” FREE. homes eooreie. 
Two-minutes-a-day ‘‘Harlene  Hair- Oaths ye 4, 
Drill ” will quickly restore your hair to Cuupon below.) 
its best. If you are troubled with 





LETTERS OF PRAISE FROM ALL. 


Thousands of letters in tern 
have been received by the proprietors of ‘*Harlene.” 

Famous Actresses, Cinema Qué mesiail 
workers in the munition estab! 
offices, who have been wort 
their hair—all have en 
with the wonderful results obtained from the 
practice of * Hair-Dril! a = 


* HARLENE” FOR MEN ALSO. 


Men, too, find “ Harlene” prevents Scalp 
Irritation, Dandruff, ar 






















3 of unqualified approval 








id a tendency to Bald 









beauty. 

You will always 
be able to obtain 
future supplies x 
“Harlene’ from 
your loc al chemist 
> at 1/1}, 29, 
7 &. ee per bottle. Solidi. 
A short course of" Harlena on. fied “ Harlene 
Hair-Drilk” will male a 














« 


in_ tins at 2% 




















Thin or Brittle Hair, | Over-Greasiness of the Scalp, wonderful difference in Uzon” Bril 

a “ * . your personal appearance. It strengthens the tine costs l/- 
Scurf or Dandruff, Splitting or Falling Hair, | hair, improves ifs yriwth, removes f, 2/6 per bottle, and 
dandruff and greasiness, and isa remarkable “Cremex” Sad 
you should obtain at once a Free Trial Outtit. All yon aid to hair-dressing. poo Powders Vij 
have to do is to fill in and post the Free “Gift Outtit” per box of sevea 
Coupon below, which is published for your convenieuce, | each). Any or‘allo _ (single packetsa 

: ACT r all « ese preparations wi s sent post 
Yhe Gift Parcel contains : | on receipt of 4 Sedge at cm tom i te. Lid, 

1, A bottle of ‘Harlene,” the true liquid food andtonio | 7)77! aud 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, ws 
for the hair, which stimulates it to new growth, | a extra on foreign orders, Cheques and P,O.s show 

2. A packet of the marvel- Se 

lous hair and scilp-cleaning - — 












owe 


**Cremex’’ Shampoo, which 


—— the head for ‘* Hair- ‘Catan “ HARLENE HAIR-DRILL " | 
3. ote of“ Uzon || RE GIFT OUTFIT COUPON. | 


Brilliantine, which gives a 
firal touch of beauty to the 
hair, and is especially bene- 
ficial to those whose scalp is 
inclined to be ‘' dry.” 

4 <A copy of the new 
edition of the ‘‘ Hair-Diill”’ 
Manual, giving complete in- 
structions. 

You will be pleasantly 
surprised the first time 
you practise ** Harlene 
fair-Drill " (it occupies only 
two minutes a day), for it 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., || 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb's Condait St., London, W.C1. } 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me your Free 
“Harlene” Four-Fold Hair-Growing Ouattit | 
announced. I enclose 4d. in stamps, for postag 
and packing. 
NOTE TO READER. 
Write your full name and address clearly) 
on a plain piece of paper, pin this coupod)) 
to it, and post as directed above. | 
Quiver, December, 1917 
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REAL COAL ECONOMY 


THE “HUE” FIRE. 


FIRST & BEST ADAPTABLE 
BARLESS FIRE. 


Refuse imitations. 





K akeshift applian it is 
"! oroughly substantial, beautifully finished, 
and specially cc mstructedtofit YOU R stove. 


4. The cost is trifling oi aC ording 
to finish and size. 


The first illustration Shows an old- 
fashioned stove which we recently care- 
fully tested. In 134 ho it consumed 
74 \bs. Household coal It was converted 
into a HUE Barless Fire, consumed only 

2 lbs. coal, produced equal heat, warmed 
the oom instead of the chimney, and 
required little attention 

he second illustrs ition is the HUE 

Jarless Fire itself, the reputation of 
which is now literally world-wide. Apart 
from its many other advantages, the cost 
| is saved in two or three weeks by the 
ti reduced fuel cons — tion. 

The third illustration is the same stove 
as shown above, but “with the HUE 
adapted, The HUE is equally adapt- 
able for Tiled Stoves. Lhe HUE has 
been installed in thousands of privat 
| houses and adopted by the leading Rail- 
ways, Hotels, Institutionsand Hospitals 
equally suitable for large or small rooms. 

















A beautifully illustrated booklet, giving full 
t of the HUE FIRE, 
samy ocho: ten portant points. 


Stratford, 
Eg. 


POST FREE. 


pa 
Self-Fixing Model, « 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd.‘?°"" C.Q.), 


LONDON, 





showing 












































BAYLISS. JONES; 
Aw BAY LISS 70 


© WIRE 
NETTING. 























UNCLIMBABLE 


Sititiguesss 


I i 


Victoria works WOLVERHAMPTON « 


LONDON-OFFICES- a SHOWROOMS :- 1593 44 CANNON S' EC 

















































































































‘Writing 
for the 


ress 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword . . ._ by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “ Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of ‘“* Pearson's Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by * lsobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Corre sponde nce College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 

how to get a footing in the c'rcle of those who 
earn many fpare-time guinea as weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book wiii cost you 
nothing; but it can he Ip you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 
Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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Give “Swan” Pens this Xmas 


The “Swan” is a useful present. It is practical from every 
standpoint. 

It lasts for many years—2o and 25 years is a common record, 

It is suitable to everyone. Even if the recipient already has 
a pen, a second is a pleasant change. It is easy to send 
everywhere. 

It will be recognised that in choosing the “Swan” the best 
has been selected. 

Every “Swan” Pen is guaranteed—a printed guarantee goes 
with every pen. 








No. 300€. 








No. 1500. x 

Standard Safety mg: 

“ar ff] FOUNFPEN : 
10/6 @ 








The “Swan” Pen is easy to pack, 
easy to buy, and easy to send. 
Stocked with nibs to suit all styles 
of handwriting. Unsuitable pens 
rns willingly exchanged free of charge 
ih after presentation. 










2004 Ni€ww 7 


E NIG NYMS FHi<e 


AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
FROM - - - 10/6. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 










Illustrated Catalogue post free. 












MABIE, TODD & Co., Ltd., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
8 Cheapside, E.C.2; 204 & gsa Regent St., W.1, London; 3 Exchange St., 
M anchester. Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, &c. 
London Factory—319-32 Weston Street, S.E.1, 
Associate House— Mabie, Todd & Co. Inc., New Yerk and Chicago. 
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What Mr. Horatio Bottomley 


— THINKS OF — 


THE BEST OF ALL SALINES 
for Liver, Kidney, or Rheu- 
matic Disorders, Etc., Etc. 


— AND — 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


THE BATH PREPARATION PAR EXCELLENCE, cures Corns, and all Foot 
Troubles permanently, stops rheumatic or other aches and pains within ten minutes. 
(Nore :—It gives us very great pleasure to announce that the fearless and outspoken editor of * John Bull."’ 
whose readiness to praise anything good is only equalled by his promptness in condemning anything bad 
bas joined the long list of prominent men and women who have used our preparations wi h results sc 
sratifving that they ate oaly too glad to acknowledge the great benefits derived —Sai TRATES Liv.) 


f i PRY 











OHN Ui. EDITORIAL OFFICES, 
. ; 3637. 
TeverHones’ GERRARD ac3q. 25th 93, Lonc Acre, 
TeLearapnic ADRESS July, 


“ ” LONDON, W.C. 
“ HEROICALLY, LONDON. 1917 ONDON 


The Manager, 
The Saltrates Co., Ltd., 
214, Gt. Portland Street, W. 


Dear Sir :- 

Now that all German Spas are taboo, 
may I congratulate you on your Alkia Saltrates and 
Reudel Bath Saltrates, which to my mind (and body). 
beat Carlsbad into a cocked hat. 


In future, with your help, I shall 
certainly support Home Industries by taking my cure 
on the spot. 


Yours faithfully, 
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Dissolved in plain water it gives you an exact reproduction of the essential medicinal constituents found 
in famous Spa waters 

The dose. Less than half of what you have been accustomed to take of ordinary salines. 

The taste is pleasant. children cry for it. It makes a sparkling effervescent draught 

The effects. Stimulates the liver. flushes the kidneys. purifies the blood, corrects hyperacidity and other 
stomach disorders, and eliminates all uric acid or any other impu ities trom the entue system st 

of all anti-cheumatic agents Guitanteed free from any depressing or other bad afte 


The price. Only 29a large bottle. Enough to last the whole family for weeks. 


What is Reudel Bath Saltrates ? 


Dissolve this tn plain hot water and you will have an exact repro 
duction of the highly me icated and oxygenated cu:ative 
bathing waters found at celebrated Continental and other springs 
and spas 

The effects.—Softens and brings corns right out, root i 
and all. sc there is nothing left to sprout a new corn again, as when 
you merely cut the top off or burn it off with caus:ic liquids or plasters 

A Saltrated Bath wil! stop any rheumatic or other aches and 
Pains in muscles or joints within ten minutes. Alo is 
Strongly antiseptic and healing qualities will cure bad skin afiec- 
tions quickly and pe: manently. 

The price.—1/9 a half-pound or 2/9 a pound. Only a handful 
of the concentrated compound is required for a full bath, or a 
tablespoonful for a strong foot bath. 




















The above preparations can be obtained from any chemist 
Complete satisfac ion is guaranteed every user, or MO .EY 
BACK IN FULL IMMEDIATELY AND WITHOUT 
QUESTION. Saltrates, Ltd., 214, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1, 
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“A FRIEND IN NEED” 
In the Good Old Coaching Days 


Fry's Cocoa and Chocolate were, as now, acknowledged to be the best. 


THE COCOA OF aad i... FIRST IN 1728 
SEVEN RCIGNS. as FOREMOST EVER SINCE 
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“Beautifally Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - / son a 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - i 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut - 2 


2 
Player’s “White Label” Navy Cut re 











Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Player's Navy Cut, packed in 2-0z. and 4-0z. 
airtight tins at 1/9 and 3/6 respectively. 


This Tobacco is also supplied at 
Duty Free Rates for the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution to wounded 
Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms on application to: 


‘~) JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
4 Nottingham. 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


é S , 
“Uses PROCTOR'S Pinelyptus Pastilles with great suc lor Th 
T ANWORTH S 99 Voice and Chest, and recommends her friends to ein Hap 
e 


glee. f PINELYPTUS 


= CHEST, Se ASTHMA 
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UMBRELLA | ws wacce THROAT, gi) CATARRH 
) ,| VOICE, \4/ Coucn, 





photographed before 
>} and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops. 








/ A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, & 
LEAVES) | ade te Cnn Oe a 

You LikE/ Ee ae ee ee chee: y in Boxes, 1/8 
A complete wreck 







































































THI 
in the first picture, the , 
second shows the poor 
* patient’ atter being 
fepaired and re-covered \ ad Fi O j | N 
with the famous Stan 
worth “Defiance” 
Silk Union. THE FAMOUS LOTION 
Send us your Quickly removes SKIN ERUPTIONS, 
old Umbrelia ; A 
acy j ensuring A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
to-day together with \"a 7 
P.O. for @jey and it will | NS The slightest Rash, faintest Spot, irri 
reach you per return of ot | an agg eee : ‘ ss 
post, looking as fresh Az AND IS & di ving Blot : 2 = 
as on the day you first L RETURNED | DY api 
purchased it. Postaue \" feb 
on Foreign Orders 1 ez) LIKE NEW & | 
extra. =~ | 
: | 
A post card will bring | | - : F ‘ fr — 
you our Hlustrate 3 ss) | | which rend on 
Catalogue of Stanworth Lie \ a ' t 
* Defiance’ Umbrella CS. ot | | aerate en 
and patterns cor < } Bottles 1/3 and 3/- 
covering umbrellas from | Pena 
t/- upwards. | FOR 42 YEARS 
STANWORTH 80, || SULPHOLINE 
Northern Umbrella Works, | | 
iL BLACKBURN. | | HAS BEEN THE REMEDY FOR 
a - Eruptions Foughness Acne 
| Pimpics Rashes B otches 
Redness Ecz°~ma Spots 
P..oriasis Scurf Rosea 
aa talicis Sulphol pa vt t Skin S 
The Food Beverage gy roe 
ondon, S ind 
for all War Workers. “viene trip votagt 
the worid. 
| Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch 
| 
SVERYBODY should send for Gilbert Dak deeply in ne > o. % AM 
S teresting book on * Epiley ont Fust Free in seture fo FURS Black, £10 10s, Sct. Lage 
6 penny stamps forwarded to The ¢ Publisning Co., bet we Tan and : 
1 Bond Street House, 14 Clitior) Street, Bond St . We roo 8. age 5 £2 10s. ' . 
San Some ah H bu Lond 


T’S A SORT OF 
FRIENDLY POLICEMAN 


that arrests the actual intruders that are the cause of all the 
mischief—the very germs of the disease of CATARRH, HEAD COLD and INFLUENZA —that lurk II 
the secret passaves of the nasal organs and the throat. “NOSTROLINE” goes straight for them 

This is why it 1s so effectual —it goes right for the cause, and, kiting that, makes a cure such as 
internal me.Jicine will never effect. It is perfectly safe, simple and sure, and is applied through the 
nostrils; you sniff it up, and it goes searching for intruding germs which you have inhaled. It Is just 
a common-sense remedy and a good friend. Hundreds of testimonials saying it’s Al. Geta 1/3 tube 
: your chemist to day. Use it freely. Prevents and Cures. 


If cannot obtain, send P.O. or Stamps (1/5) to 9356, HAROLD & MATTHEWS & CO.. cuemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
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DYSPEPSIA IS 
DOOMED 





EVEN SEVERE AND LONG STANDING CASES 
OF DIGESTIVE AND STOMACH TROUBLE YIELD 
QUICKLY TO TREATMENT WITH 


BISURATED MAGNESIA 





Supplied under Cuarantee. 


Satisfaction or Money Back. 





YSPEPSIA and most other forms 
1) of digestive and stomach trouble 
were doomed from the hour scien- 

tists discovered (1) that such troubles 
were usually due to excessive acidity of 
the stomach, and (2) that Bisurated Mag- 
nesia was capable of neutralising this 
dangerous acid and rendering it harmless. 
Fortunately it is now within the power 
yz) ot every sufferer to 
\ . \ obtain a supply of 
—- this Bisurated Mag- 
st nesia from the chem- 

ist, and by taking 
half-a-teaspoonful in 
a little water after 
meals to secure 1m- 
mediate relief and 

oR 2 panes quickly effect a 
adical cure of the trouble for which, 
perhaps, a remedy has long been sought 
Mm vain. Even cases of long 
standing yield readily to this remarkable 
home treatment, as the following letter 
proves. Writing from <7, Hugh 
Gardens, Benwell, Mr. W. Armstrong 
says: “I suffered with Indigestion and 
Acidity for 5 or 6 years, during which 
time I tried nearly all the advertised 
remedies Without obtaining the desired 
results. I then resolved to give Bisu- 
rated Magnesia a trial, and I 
honestly say this has done 











severe 


can 
me 

. than all the others put together.” 
Chis is but one of many hundreds of 
efter . 

letters received, all tesiifying to the 
deneht derived 
Magnesia, and 


s 


,atter all, it is only natural 


that such results should be obtained, for | 


more | 


trom the use of Bisurated | 


Bisurated Magnesia neutralises the acid 
which is the underlying cause of diges- 
tive and stomach trouble ; it also stops 
the food fermenting, dispels wind, and 
soothes and heals the inflamed lining of 
the stomach. These results are certain 
in practically every case. So certain, 
that every package of genuine Bisurated 
Magnesia, which can be obtained of all 
high-class chemists, is accompanied 
by a binding guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back. That is to say, no 
matter what the nature of your trouble, 
or how long you have suffered, if Bisu- 
rated Magnesia fails to give you instant 
relief and effect a speedy 
cure, your money 











will 
be refunded and the trial 
will cost you nothing, 
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a | TABLET FORM | 
: 4 Large Flask 28s ; 
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. POWDER FORM (rae { 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
























"KEMOLINE” Razor Suarpener| 0 d AB ETES 
TRADE MARK. ? Chemically 











The Famous > Preserves Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for pos 
Metal >) YourRazor.J | CHELTINE FOODS co. CHELTENHAM 
FLOUR, BISC ’ ' 
ae SHARPENS ry acne geen hog 
DULL r 
SAFETY WHAT’S IN A NAMEP 
BLADES. 





A great deal—a very great deal! Especially 




















Of all if the name be ** UCAL,’’ which represents the 
Stores, United Cxemists Association Limite, 
Cutlers, &c. A Combination of THE BEST CHEMICAL SCIENCE AND CAKE 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 46 Kingsway, W.C.2. | EVERY ' UCAL” PREPARATION IS GUARANTEED j 
r pa ~ * 
Ce Re ENON 
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VENO 


- LIGHTNING 


“COUGH CURE. 


Checks Acute Colds—Stops Coughs 
—Relieves Bronchitis Immediately 


That is the experience of millions of users ot Veno’s 
Lightning Cough Cure. This pleasant, easy way 
removes all danger, whether the sufferer be a 
babe of six months or an aged person. Prove it 
yourself—take no risk with @ dangerous cough or 
cold. Free yourself to- night. Your nearest Chemist 
will supply you with Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure 
at 1l}d., 1/3, or 3/- per Bottle. 


Tus Vi#0 ORG Ca. Ltd, Vose Bégs, Banesestar. 
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A FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
number 28, showing many useful bargains 
at manufacturers’ prices POST FREE on 


application. 





Ar 1 
£1 19 6 


el 
“g2'S 0 


ALEX. LEFEVER, LTD., 


c 
230 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 























Biitish maae tor nee a 
It Delights Users Particulars, Lis Fre 
CRACKNELLS, VACUUM EXPERTS. BIRMING HAM. 
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Handkerchiefs 
for Xmas Gifts. 


We quote below an example of the 

value we are offering. Write for 

Price list of other handkerchiefs, 
sent post free on request. 


Robinson ,Cleaver 





LONDON 


BELFAST 


LIVERPOO! 
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There are 

Jways ‘uses 

for Luces 
° t 






















Present 
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THE USES 
OF LUCE’S 


are innumerable. It is the 
most useful and pleasing 
of all toilet preparations. 


UCE 


“pena erseyv 
Eau- aé Cologne 


Asa 
Mouth Wash 


ver 


ele 





fulfils the three essential 
conditions of a war-time 
Xmas Gift—being 
USEFUL, 
ECONOMICAL, 
AND 
BRITISH. 
Fc r more than three-quarters 
f entury it has delighted its 
y its purity and fra 


e, refreshing the weary, 
z the faint, and com- 






\ i Medals and 
highest award. 

Prices .1/9 33 6/6 12/6 

W rs 4/9 89 163 

Of Stores, Chemists and Per- 


fumers, or from 
LUCE’S, High Street, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
A 
dainty 
and 
useful 























Plastic Pictures look charming 


modelled in PLAY-WAX. 


We have told you quite a lot about 
PLASTICINE in the last two issues, 
now we will tell you about the new 


PLAY-WAX 


which possesses advantages over 
any other modelling material for 
Home use. Briefly they are: 
It is made in 28 brilliant colours 
— it is absolutely clean to handle 
— its normal condition is hard— 
this means that a model when 
finished soon becomes hard 
enough to be freely handled. 
This is a splendid point and 
much appreciated by all the 
little people who use it. Then 
again, the brilliant colours are 
a delight to the eye. 


Attractive Presentation Boxes 
Assorted Colours, 
1/7 Post Paid. 2/11 
All Stores and Toyshops. or from 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd. 
27 Bathampton, Bath 


London Show Room: 34 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 




















must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Fas 
Corset is the most healthy of a Every wearer § 
While moulding the figure to the t t re 
feminine grace, they vastly impr the health, 
loaeey The Natural 
OF Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2, 
f 1/11 pai 
Postage abroad extra 
Complete with 
\ Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 
. BN Stocked in 
sf all sizes 
' bh from 20 to 30, 
‘ Made in finest p 
As iW) quality Drill. - 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 
No lacing at the back. 


Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 


It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 


It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. . 


It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 


It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 





These Corsets are specially r ended for ladies wd 
enjoy cycling, tennis 

thing to hurt or break S \ctress 
will find wonderful assistar 
breathe with perfect freed \ 
house wive «lh tho | I 

mstant movement, appr e the ‘“* Natura 
Corsets. They yield free 
body, and whist i 


comtortable Corsets ever wor 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 
No goods sent without ca ut money 


tlimply vefunded 1 Passafts fied 


~~ J  ¢ 
lake your ] tal Ovder 1 t 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room %, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Diploma are made by the Makers of 
NORVIC de LUXE Boots and Shoes. 
2 = 
| Write for Booklet 
of other styles. 
Shoes. 
l Box Calf Shoe. 
HE Shoe illustrated is made of plump 
Box Calf, with a stout winter weight sole. 
It can be obtained in the Oxford shape as 
it | shown, or in the popular Derby style. It 
; will wear extraordinarily well, being _ par- 
ticularly suitable for autumn and_ winter. 
There are, of course, a number of walking D57 
le styles in glacé kid in Diploma, as well as two Box Calf. 
very charming cloth-topped Boots. 
lie Write for name of nearest agent who has stock of Dipioma Boots and Shoes. You are strongly 
te advised to write now, before stocks are depleted. NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 
rn (Howlett & White, Ltd.). 
est 
Ifyousuffer from Asthma, 
I, Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 
you will find nothing to 
equal 
’ 
. HIMROD’S CurE 
‘ FoR ASTHMA 
At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 
hich | 
od at 
ooks } 
ving | 
EH Lore om | 
In: UCKY BRIDEGROOM!” 
pres 
I to “The Bride looked simply charm- 


, ‘Ng, and everyone admired her 
lovely hair—a rich abundance of 
lustrous, silken tresses—absolutely 
captivating and 
entrancing. All 


ney, Stomach and War- 
bread Disorders, 
and is especially 








valuable 





| 
| 





ASK YOUR 
lwo car rox DR. WILSON'S HAIR RESTORER 


—— 









the women were 
asking each 
other whatever 
could have pro- 
duced it — Lucky 
Bridegroom! No 
wonder he succumbed.” 










IN, BON & Co., Ltd., Bull Ring, BIRMINGHAM 
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half a_tea- 

spoonful of SAL 

VIS in a tumblerful 

of water every morning. 

By this means the uric acid 

deposits will be dissolved and 

washed away, the liver and kidneys 

will be stimulated, and a perfect state of 

health will be the result. 
Sold in 1/6 packets at all Boots Chemists Branches, ag 
ost free for 18 stamps trom THE SALVIS CO,, 
16 King William Street, Blackburn. 
Aise jrom leading C/emasts. 
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HE sick 
for food, yet strength must 
be maintained at allcosts. 

It is not possible touse a more satis- 


k person has no taste 


factory food than the 
DIET, which has 
all other kinds of food have failed. 
The following unsolicited testi- 
monials from Medical Men are 
taken from among many. 


*‘Allenburys’ 
answered when 


A Doctor writes :— 

“I consider it a first-class Diet, 

not only in illness, but also in those 

cases where every other kind of 
food seems to disagree.” 

(SIGNED)..... 


Another Doctor writes :— 
“During recent family illness 1 
found your Diet a most convenient 
and nourishing food, and many a 
time when preparing it inthe ‘small 
hours’ for the patient I secretly 













-M.B. 


blessed .you for your valuable 
product.” 
(SIGNED)...... L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. 


Soothes, Nourishes, Restores. 

















For Adults 


Fe Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 
boiling water only. 

In tins at 2/- and 4/- each of Chemists. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 
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_ HARRINGTONS SHOW ROOMS 13. ut pr tt 
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HAVE YOUA boar. 

















x hen b on of the Bh any oy poe 
xX PowD yu can always ke 
Di ses d oth comy t and 
x most objectionable troubles due to tl 
X} WORMS. Use these Powders » 
Mi contidence; they are prepared fr t 
xX} of best-known and most s e r c ree der 
x) in the World 1/-; post free 
FH ‘PROSSER & CO., Ltd., Veterinary » Smt sta, 
: Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, oF th: , 
ri 
ve you any I will pay 
( each on silver, f 
| ( »1 ediately { ion rt 
| | | Write for FREI BOOKLI é 
} \ f Artificial Teeth. Al O S 
| J ht (broken or ot vwise), Full value kK 
Duk Quiver. Es } 


E. LEWIS & co., 29 London St., Southport, Lancs 















LIGHT—¢ MFO 


seater COT for Infants 


PRIC ES FROM 19 9 Post FREE 


Gren ire a t Showrooms ‘aa M2 
124 Victoria Street London, 8.W1 


























CHIVERS’ 
CARPET SOAP. 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW. 


One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet. 
SOLD AT ALL STORES és t) of 

FOR NEARLY gd. PER £3 Ay 
60 YEARS BALL 
Free Sample on receipt of f 
rd, stamp for postage 
F. CHIVERS & C0., LD., 
9 Albany Works, 
BATH. 
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JEWSBURYe BROWNS 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


rt) 


Tubes 1° Pots 16-26 


ITU 


Cee eee ee 








BIMBO 


THE MAGIC DRY 
Window and Mirror Cleaner 
2 , MAGICAL ALSO 
c= val For PAINTWORK, MARELE, 
1 es LAVATORY BASINS, BATHS. 
. LAMP CHIMNEYS, etc. 


€d 





“4 May be obtained of all Ironmongers 
i Stores, etc or write to 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 


&-' 4 Dept. C.), 40 York Road, King’s 
. = Cross, London, N.1. 














DON’T WEAR OTHER PEOPLE'S LINEW 
You wi ‘ r 


JOHN BOND'S, 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING IN 


Can be used with or without heat 
(whichever kind is preferred) 








Sold t 
all Stationers, Chemists and 


AQ, 
Stores, 6d. and 1s. : 





Used in the Royal Households. 


canine MY NAME. 





7 Henna Cult of Hair Beauty 
pte ype = 








FREE BOOK FOR 
THE NERVE:WEAK 


Timely Offer to All who Suffer from War- 
Strain, Neurasthenia, and Nervous Disorders 


SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE HOME TREATMENT 


What shell-shock means to the men in the trenches, 
the war-strain at home means to thousands of citizens. 
Anxious parents, relatives, and friends everywhere are 
realising, many for the first time, that their nerves are 
giving way under the stress of war 

Timely, therefore, is the publication for free distri- 
bution of a most interesting and helpful Book dealing 
with all forms of nervous disorders, their successful 
treatment and cure in one's own home. It deseribes in 
most lucid style the origin, treatment, and cure of all 
forms of illness. Any reader of The Quiver who is 
afflicted in this way can obtain a copy post free by 
making application as described below. 


RE CHARCINC THE WHOLE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


What will be found one of the most interesting 
features of the book is the full description of the most 
simple, inexpensive, and permanent method by which 
these conditions can be overcome in your own home. 
This is the remarkably successful Pulvermacher Elee- 
trological Treatment, a treatment that has completely 
won over the most conservative and tradition-bound 
yoysicinns and surgeons, and has wrought seemingly 
Iniraculous cures 

How this is done you ean read in the “ Guide to 
Health and Strength.” It tells you 

how to calm irritated and jangled nerves, 

how to overcome all neurasthenic symptoms, 

how to cure weakness and dyspepsia, 

how to recover mental power and stamina, 

how to acquire self-confidence 

how to banish depression and melancholia, 

how to live a happier and healthier life in every way. 


PLEASANT, ACREEABLE ano EXHILARATING 
TREATMENT 














An appealing feature of the Pulvermacher Eleetr 
logical ‘Lreatment is that, unlike so many other torm-s 
ot treatment, it pleasurable and exhil 
urating suparion e From the very tirst day the patient 
feels a deliclous sense of well-being he | uppliances are 
LUetat canpch prowtsadole You can Wenr them to your busi 
hess advily without anyone bens iware of the fac 
They cause no shock or other discomfort, and the 
cost is very modest 

Yhe appecite quickly improves. as also does the di 
tion, The whole system responds immediately i 
natural, n n-drug, and vitatising t eatment It vouare 
hervotis, “ftidvety, cde nedent, (ime -, or suffer tron 
tuVy bervel ounie, ein the first place, for a copy 
of the free “Guid te ies uth and Strength, On it « uN 
Vetlent, you can secure a free personal consultation 
With the Superintendent by calling any time any di y 
between the hours of lo and t : 


FREE INQUIRY COUPON 


- By Posting this Free Form To-day— 








you i \ t “Guide to Health and 
Strength,” ws | t the way S t to 
Annances Feiene kdor ; 

Nam 

ADD 
@ POST TO The Superintendent, Pennennties 


56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 








Electrological Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 














DONT WEAR A TRUSS’ 
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air 4 
r er it 
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ot ith Action oF 
= r price , 
' buy it 
er t r t send tt 
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t 1 for 
ye salv 
no harness, n« os, no fa ss deal at 
@ reas ble prs e. Write at once for our “tlustrated ‘booklet. 
BROOKS APP ANCE C0., Ltd., 638H Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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/ GOOD-BYE 


i, HEADACHE, COLD In THe HEAD 
TO CATARRH, HAY FEVER, 
DIZZINESS or FAINTNESS 







thanks to 


DR. MAGKENZIES SMELLING BOTTLE. 


HE FINEST CURE 





4ESE 
TRESSING AILMENTS 
1/1 Chemists and Stores, 7 r post free 1/6 fr 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S LABORATORY. Castie St., READING 
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END nine penny 

stamps to ——_ 
Newball & Milason 
Nottingham, and 
they will send you 

a bottle of Mason: 
Genser Wine Essence 
which makes(with th 
addition of Sugar) — 
one Gallon Ginger 
Wine 


Ali who apply before 
December 3ist will 
receive a Neat Money 
Box which makes a useful 


Gift for the Children. 














SHORTHAND 
IN 24 HOURS 


First Lesson Free. 


You can completely acquire the theory of 
Dutton Shorthand in 24. hours. This 
modern, simple high-speed system consists of 
29 characters and six abbreviating rules only. 

In the recent shorthand contest for novices, 
cheques for / paid by Zhe Dail 
News to two lady students who passed a test 
100 words a minute after only 
weeks’ study of an hour or two daily. 

Dutton’s Shorthand is now accepted in all 
Government Offices, and there are many 
vacancies waiting to be filled at good salaries. 
250 Women Clerks are wanted weekly for 
service in France. 

A First Free Lesson, a comparison of the 
Dutton with the Pitman, Sloan-Duployan 
and Gregg systems, particulars of the Day 
and Evening Classes at the new London 
Branch, 92 and 93 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
(4 doors west of the British Museum), and ot 
the unique pfosfa/ course of tuition, will be 
forwarded to every reader sending stamp to 
Dutton’s Business College, Desk 42, Skegness. 


25 were 


ol eight 








But restore your grey and faded hairs to the | 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR- "RESTORER 


juality « 
few day 5, thu ‘ eae ‘ ‘re t 
‘thousand ti retain thei’ pod tion 
1/9 Sold Everywhere. " 
ve r's Rive s health te the Hair and restores the « 
t cleanses the scalp, and makes the most} 
Hair Dre sing ‘ 
This world-famed Hair Restorer ia prepared } e 
Hair Specialists, J rreER & ¢ Ltp., 12} 
ator edd 


ies, London, 8. B.1., and cant 
by post or from any chemists and 
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YOU FIT AND ABLE 


? 


ARE 
TO BEAR THE BURDEN 


In these strenuous times we must have 

our tuli resources at our command. 

Weakly and suffering, you cannot bear 

the strain. You require vigorous health 

and strength, and these you will only 

oe with Nature’s own remedy: Elec- 
icity. 


Ajax” 









The celebrated “ Dry Cell B Battery gives 
you the rig ght nature of current, fsuthicient volume to 
rate your whole system with this life-giving element. 


It infuses new energy, vim and power into every ome 










— muscie and tissue of your organism. You just 
the Battery for one hour daily, whilst rest 1 
is pumy without shock, 

e, Or irrt It is powerful 
and thousands « * patients will tell 


laim for it. 


Ou that it acnieves all we « 


( 


res are obtained in the most chronic cases, even when 
y methods have failed. Wr at once for our 


ite ex- 
] “ Electricity ste Road Pe Health,” 


Weakhess 1S Overcome and repl 





bok entitle 





cribes how 
ant health 


Criven out and 


aced 
and strength ; how pai and aches 
all nerve troubles banished for 








ever 


WE SEND iT FREE 


t costs you nothing, vite at 
‘earn how Rheumatism, Lum 
Neuritis, Paralysis B wel, 
troubles, and a } 

cessful t reatment 1 
your mind, and 
trated, will at once 


OF ALL CHARGE 





You will then 
ago, Sctatica, ‘nia, 
ef, Stomach, Liver and Kidnes 
St of others, ave cured by the most suc- 

Write whilst you have it in 
tntevesting book, fully sllus 
ent to you under plain FREE 


once, 












S$ most 


cover 





if y veturn of post, together wath full 
shear to yon “aa. It will be an eye- 

° - AJAK LOD 
The British Electric Institute 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, 





LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Treatment which is guaranteed to 


32,000 CURES 


IN TEN MONTHS. 


This is the Record of my new Three-fold Absorption 


cure all forms of 


PILES 


My Free Offer. 


Every person cutting out and sending me the coupon below 
at once will get—Free to Try—my complete new 3-fold 
Absorption cure for Piles, Ulcer, Fissure, Prolapse, 
Tumours, Constipation, and all rectal troubles. 





7,000 cures months, 


int 

Giles W. Van : 
My treatment has effected a remarkable cure in the case of 
Henry F, Stott, of Bottomley Street, Middlesbrough-on 
‘Tees. Mr. Stott savs: ‘ 1 have suffered from Piles about five 
vears, and after using all kinds of ointments recommended 
by different people 1 became worse, so that I sought the 
services of a doctor. He treated me for about five weeks, 
and then said I was cured. A week later | became worse, 
until at last 1 could hardly walk. 1 sought another doctor, 
and he informed me that he could do nothing, that an 
operation was the only hope, This I declined to undergo, 
and fortunately at this time I saw your advertisement, and 
1 am pleased to say that from the first week I began to feel 
ease from your treatment. I can now safely say “that lam 
cured.” Mr. Stott wrote us months later, and said 
‘A thousand thanks to you for your kindness to me. I can 
say with contidence that Il am all right again.” 

I will send you my treatment; if you are 

with the benetit received you can send me 5s. 
have only to say so, and it costs you nothing; 
after a thorough trial. This wonderful 
ment, which I am offering free, is even curing cases of 30 and 
40 years’ standing as well as all the earlier stages. Act now, 
and save yourself perhaps untold suffering, for piles lead to 
fistula and the deadly cancer. My three-fold treatment 
cures to stay cured, because it is constitutional as well as 
local, and I want you to try it at my expense, 


FREE 5/- COUPON 


Entitling anyone with Piles to receive, prepaid, 
Free to Try, aregular 5/- Package of Dr. Van Vleck’s 
three-fold Absorption Treatment, together with my valuable 
New Book in colours (all in plain wrapper). 


some 


fully satisfied 
If not, you 
you decide 
Absorption Treat 


NAME. 





ADDRESS .... 


one trial pac cket to one address 1251 


Only 











Send no money, send no stamps, just the coupon—to 
CILES W. VAN VLECK, 1251 Eauclare House. Wine Office 
Court, London, E.C.4, Write to-day. 
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Life is strenuon; 

















I WAS BALD... 


I was born in 1852, and just as my photograph irrevularity causes tt 
shows, I now have a full grow of hair. Yet 

thirty years ago, I found sc upon wy scalp 
and my hair began to fall away until after a 














while 1 was classed as a bald-head be 
Call it vanity if you will, it was displeasing 
to me to remain bald Furthermore, I believe : . ‘ 
it is our birthright to have plenty of hair upon I and attendant on ¢ \ 
our heads ailme impt ang 
Seeking a Hair Growth. te vous ystem, i t in i 
interest in thrngs gener: 
It is scarcely ye vy f to " t tint } ‘ ; 
‘ 1 1 ad ex te vit th 
ote v : tt At a i 3 ~ é 
‘ r than I ! Lat I a tra t! 
Indian Territory of ULS.A., the Chet 
called me ‘ e whit thout a seca 
American Indians Never Bald. The Cure for Constipation 
I we rsa 1 ( I Bor . 1 
lia ! 3 Ye an 4 ; 
is et 
1 gout t 7 ’ 
uy very f va 
mation ¢ t] ; 
exa \ ‘ A l uriat ha 
i mf baldnes ' 
My Hair Grew Again. Send a Tin to the Front, because ( 
Then Lay ed these t yself, j hair bevar take the place of nat / vati (veget 
to grew Flere wast t 7 hont it. | and are much appreciated 
new Hairs e ted f y i s 
crows } t ! I i i 
hair t ne 


Price 2.6 per box 





i t 1 
aske what ‘ t ul V 13 
them Ind 1 n \ Sample box. ' 
spots = it iis l Ste at I : 

I i 
ret i Phat i 
Is statu the fa 

fhe hair that gro g ar k-like I as beat 
ful | n mips t Py ance of health and y 


Do you Wish Hair Growth? 


Dept. ® 

Hay t bis Lon ! irters, To now giv on 
notice that you may obtain Brittain’s Indian Elixir at any Labora 
good chemist’s or di tore After buying it, apply reg rma 
Jarly and wateh the result You are likely to be ast sl oa 
andl delighted, particula’l un have trie various liquids - ity Se nail 
lotions, ete,, without ber Or, if vou would like a testi 
box by post, send sixpes P.O. or stamps) to J. HART 
BRITTAIN 2 Perey Street GE, LONDON, W.1, and you { 
will receive the box, descriptive pamphlet, ete., post free ee 


KX 
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iF FREE CATALOGUE 
} » SKIRTS, GOWNS, COR- 
t SETS, Fa m Bulle 
Patt Book of 





























Tugent att ? Vs 

oe ] /l 21. 
Com bived Maternity, Nursing and 
Abdominal Belted Corset. Most 
gra ind serv mnmen 
Profession a ylutely n- 
ize required wh i 


eable Xe 


12/11 


yt : Med ul 


able. State 


“FINLAY & SONS, Limited, 























Thi 


Great 
Skin 


REMEDY 


FOR 


ECZEMA 


AND 4LL 


SKIN 
DISEASES 


D.D.D. C° Lro 


LONDON Ece@ 
e 


Sent Free! 


Yes, absolutely free, a liberal trial bottle of 
D. D. D. Prescription, the great new skin dis- 
covery which is bringing such marvellous relief to 
all sxin sufferers 

D. D. D. will give you instant relief from the most biting 
and itching pain. ECZEMA, BAD LEG, RINGWORM, 
PIMPLES, RASHES, yield to its first cooling touch. Send 
to-day for the large trial bottle, free. 


D. D. D. Prescription 


is a liquid wash. It sinks through the pores, 






























| kills and washes out the poisonous germs that lie 
90, Retna Street (Too Oldham Street), | deeply buried in the skin. It si eds where salves fail. 
MANCHESTER. | If you want instant relief from your torment, no 
SNE SNOWTOONN hs } matter how long you have suffered, secure D. D. D. at once. 
| The first soothing touch will wipe away your troubles like 
} magic, All leadir ng chemists sell D. D. D., 2/0 Ask your 
|} chemist about D. Lb. D. to-day Also about D. D. D. Soap. 9d. 
| —its steady use keeps the skin always pure and _ healthy. 
5 And D. D. D. Shaving Soap, 1,6. 
. ; slay - relief 
are a disfigurement—a distressing complaint that attracts un- Send To-day. Don't de = yous relief another 
; pleasant attention. Iam daily curing sufferers of same. I will ae sip sear Sue’ aay one 
100 care you by a simple home treatment at an infinitesimal cost. Just send to us for a iberal free tgial bottle. Do not send any 
Ialso have a machine for misshapen or ugly noses. Write me in money or stamps = Is Is your chance to tree yourself from 
confidence for particulars FREE. Enclose stamp to pay postage. — suffering. Ses 
Mr. B. K. Temple (Sfecialist), 39 Maddox Street, Regent Street, D. D. D. LABORATORIES, 1251 Eauclare House, 
London, W. Wine Office Court, London, E.C.4. 
THE MOUTH AND THROAT ARE | 
WHERE MANY ILLNESSES COMMENCE. | Nine varieties of delicious nourishing Soup. 
It is an imperative necessity to keep them You simply add water. 
— scrupulously clean and as free from germs as 
Possible, and-the best way to do so is to have 
a“ SOTOL MOUTH AND THROAT BATH” 
three or four times a dé ay—such as after meals 
and on retiring at night. Delightfully frag- 
rant, antiseptic and effectual, Insist upon 
box ~ : ; 
ld or For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 
13, | 
i / C 9 
THE EFFERVESCENT TABLEIS PTTL] ‘| S) 
| 
on“ Chomats and Stores sell 40 for 1s. 6d, or 100 
+i or 2s. 9d If difficult to procure refuse all 
Dept) substitutes and get direct supply for Is. 9d. or 
Stir 3s. from THE WESTERN DENTAL MFG ° 
nore O.LTD, 74, W igmore Street, London, W. 1 
jreeing? 


Testing samples on request acc ompanied by 2d 
stamps (to defray postage, &c.) 
address of usual Chemist or Store 


and name and 





Sold everywhere 64 I/ 26 & 46. 
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Send To-day for the Free - Whee 


Auto-Scooter 
Propelled by veda 


Give your children ured Auto- Sescter ~ Rides 
Easy metry be pels the: Ans 


] y pre : Geher oe S 
foot The free-w then allows the Aut ter to run on» 
the \ 


Health Giving. , ae 


fry ortant tru 
ech et ta d withe 


Strong. and | Simple. 


















HII AH UHYNANLAVALUAUQUNLUNVAUUUU LAI) y 
The most 
Sporty Toy 
yet produced. 


Vade 


n 
England. 


Tel. Address: 
AUTOSCOOT, a . 
STOCKPORT. woo "i part 


r 


‘Phone 


The eum Scooter is made in Th ree Style 
913 STOCKPORT. 


follows, and is sent complete, saiely packed 


carriage paid, 

Mopac 1,—Varnished finish .,, = 00) 

Mover 1a.—Varnished and titted with 96 
Mudguards & Aluminium Footplate | 

. MopkEL 1s.—Fitted with Mudguards, 

’ and Enamelled in Red, Green, 98/6 

' Royal Blue, or French Grey 


y De 
Send your erg to- iain te 


The Auto-Scooter Co,, 
pi erage SA ay gg CR GE A CHESTERGATE, STOCKPORT 
un ih 


ih] It! 
Hil] WLLLLLN DUAL 





To To To — To Ta 


A Smart yee 
at Low Cost 





The present higt i r 
Ja ms pri tl ty 
»btain th val r yout y Ww 
at any Ja ns’ Branche 
1} i ] ] il | ' ‘ i ® 
( b iality, have made | vorl 
Hats 3,9 and 66 
Boots .. -- 146, 16/6, and :86 
Shoes -. 14/6, 166, and 186 
Raincoats -. 35j- 
Umbrellas om wre 
Allin La 1 ( t 
Mail Order |)" | 
Department for our Hl 








JACKSONS LTD., 
Victoria Works, Stockport, England. 











Branches 
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La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. ( 4 4 “4 
q Christmas, 1917. 
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THE WAR AND CHARITIES | 


Dear Readers, 

The increased cost of living is felt by all of us, but it adds a tremendous strain 
to the burden borne by our great Charitable Societies. May I ask you to bear this in 
mind particularly this year, and make your offerings fit the needs? 

| earnestly commend to your consideration the claims of the charities mentioned 
in the following pages. They are doing a truly indispensable work. I shall be most 
pleased to receive donations for any of these. 


Your friend, 

















DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


7,000 


Children need Food this 
Christmastide. 


Please help them in these times of 
High Food Prices. 


The Homes are caring for Tommies’ Bairns. 


4,908 Children admitted since 
War broke out. 


WILL YOU SEND A 


10/- 


Christmas Box ? 





ging Ais mot Give yourscif the pleasure of feeling you are 
barna 4 supporting one Orphan Child for a Fortnight. 


‘ ( pas ’. Barnardo's Llomes Food B Fund,” and cri UV; and Parcels 
antetsand Clothing, may he addressed to the Honorary Director: WILLIAM BAKER, M. As, Ll 
Yr, barnardo’s 7 tS 1020 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1 


10,264 Barnardo Boys are serving their Country in the Army and Navy and Mercantile Marine. 





I gladly send a Chri tmas Gift 
NAME 
, ADDRESS..... 


Tothe Hon. Director, William Baker, M.A., LL.B., Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





Ch Sg 1. ‘ ; : 
leques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Bill Fund " and crossed. (Notes should be Registered.) 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS, !%) = 














- s s | THE 
Colonial « Continental | 
Church Society “a a 


Patron: H. M. THE KING. 
supports HUNDREDS OF RECREATION HUTS, 














Have you any conception what life TENTS, and CENTRES for our gallant men at 
in LILLE is like at the present time ? home and in every theatre of war, including 
‘hout 200 under shell-fire on the Wester 
Famine stalks abroad, the German oppression Front. An INDISPENSABLE BOON, | 
is terrible, the roar of the guns 1s unceasing the wounded and the whole. 
Yet amongst the suffering remnant of the 
tritish inhabitants -wome id old men 
ee eee MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 
them and cheer them Huts cost £500; Tents, £300—fully « juip- 
This is one examp of the work of the ped. £50 pays for a small Chapel at one 
society. 7 has Chap Lill for ‘He a the Huts; £30 for Week's Supply of F: 
country in’ Brussel in Lille, in) Holland, a ? “Gi, 
, Sti mery wr < 4 its, Xx 
and afl along the Western Front. a cat tationery for all the Huts, & 
our Colonies it has clergy ministering to We have to raise fully 
newly settled, scattered, or poor communities. 
It deserves well of all British Christians. £100,000 


within the next few months. 


It is very badly off for funds. 
Please help this deserving cause. 


Please send something towards this great 


Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, to Freben - 
@ 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4. a sarters ston St., 4 | 





























SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


A great Pioneer in Child Welfare. 





Would you like to help 
Little Children in the Slums, 
Cripple Children, 
Ill-clad and ili-nourished Boys and Girls, 
Tempted Young People ? 
Then send help to-day to the 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


that serves the cause of thousands of poor suffering children ; that supplies clothes 
and boots, surgical instruments, and spinal carriages in necessitous cases ; that provides 
country and sea-side homes all the year round for crippled children ; that 1s con- 
stantly doing Christ's redemptive work through 140 Branches and Missions in the 
poorest parts of London. Many of the fathers are away on National Service; 
their children must not suffer by neglect ! 

Help is earnestly invited for CHRISTMAS CHEER and to meet heavy winter 
demands. 

Donations and parcels of garments and boots will be gratefully 
acknowledged if sent to the Director, Sik JoHN Kirk, J.P., 32 John Street 
theo -ald’s Road, London, W.C.1 


73rd ANNUAL REPORT forwarded on application. BARCLAYS BANK 
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| ees The Editor of “The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 
CHARITABLE APPEALS. (0290 eco, 
) addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. . 
| 
| |/rowenmen prisoners | |The Orphan 
| — 
| APPEAL Working School 
| AN and Alexandra Orphanage, 
ORE than 300 FISHERMEN are PRISONERS 
M CWRU See ie chs Garton while weave HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
: ‘4 > n Se Some of dian: wae tae = eee — 
aptivity for nearly three years, and have endured severe 
privations WO THOUSAND POUNDS 
THE ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION T 
TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN needed at once to pay 
has sent six parcels of xda month through its Fishermen 
more Sarat dct es, aeemnet ||| for FOOD. Nearly 400 
tha ert whom it supplies four parcels : ; . 
a re Stace utara iiianes fatherless children look to this 
jit) ly des is of continuing the supply. o “ " . 
i See © evi, Se a are seins as Charity for their daily bread. 
4 I believes that, in spite f the « xcepti nally 
va foe ros a ne a hee te the Bhan PRA Y HELP. 
i while keeping up our supply, have lost their 
CONTRIBUTIONS, which will be gratefully received, Donations will be most thankfully received 
f should be sent to b 
FRANCIS H. WOOD, Svevetury, ' ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
_ i 1 QveeN VicroRIA STREET, Lonpon, E.C.4 
TO-DAY 
e 7 — 
fulfil your obligation to our men 
e 
who are prisoners in Germany. 
Send your gifts now, in time for Christmas, and while the call for help is clearly empha- 
sised by those men who have recently been repatriated. They speak on behalf of their 
comrades left behind when they say : 
“But for the parcels sent from 
Home we should have starved.” 
n- The Royal Savoy Association has already despatched over 50,000 parcels, but 
he the number per month must be increased if the needs are to be met. 
e; = 
Kindly sena a Donation to the 
ter 
} Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 7 Savoy Hill, LONDON, W.C.2. 
ally 
mf THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION for the 
RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 
NK Registered under the War Charities Act Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee 
— 
- 
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The Editor iy r receive and achn, 

CHARITABLE APPEALS. #32) 0:0 oes 
7 are jor 
a Belle wuva n 




















£50,000 


Needed AT ONCE for Hospitals for Sick and 
Wounded Horses at the Front. 


£50,000 will provide “beds” for 5,000 Horses, 


The only way in which you can participate in this 
: humane work is by sending a donation to the : 


R.S.P.C.A. FUND FOR SICK | 


AND WOUNDED HORSES, 


The ONLY FUND authorised by the Army 
Council to aid the Horses of the British Army. 


The R.S.P.C.A. FUND has already spent £120,000 


in this good work. 


How many Beds will you give? Remember, each Bed || 


costs TEN POUNDS. 


= ——————— 


CONTRIBUTION FORM. 
Cut out this form, fill it in, and send it with your contribution to the 
Hon. Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. Fund for Sick and Wounded Horses 
(Dept. Q.), 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 











I enclose ~@.................... towards the cost of hospitals for British 
Sick and Wounded Horses at the Front. 


Name 
Address 
H.Q Date 








| on 
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a if 2 . 
WHOLEMEAL 


for Health and Economy. 
On Sale Everywhere. 





None genuine without the band. 
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= TEAT ‘and VALVE 











Plat. esting Booklet, “* Baby's H ‘ 2 tree 
JmmlNCRAM & SON, Ltd., HACKNEY WICK, LONDON. E.9. 
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PERFUMES 


Courvoisier’s Concentrated. 








Of al! Chemists and 
Stores. 





3/9 per Vial 









Ask for 
a. s Concentrated. if 
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Wholesale: i Bre “a ., 1208.. | 
Le 


TT ul Hit if WMT WI 








WHY SUFFER 


miseries through 


Chronic Gout, Rheumatism, Arterio Sclerosis, Neu- 


ralgia, Neurasthenia, Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma, 


Nasal Catarrh, Exophthalmic Goitre, Chronic 
Headaches, Indigestion, Constipation, Mucous 
Colitis, Piles, Stone in the Kidney, and other 


Chronic Heart, Lung, Nerve, Skin, Digestive, Uric 
Acid, Kidney and Bladder Troubles, when gentie, 
simple, yet thoroughly reliable 


SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT 


might quickly relieve and surely cure th Chr nic Ma dic If 
you have taken the usual p rescriptions, tried many patent med 
cines, and are still uncured, order at « and read without dela 





EVI =RYDAY 
CHIRONIC 
MALADIES 


Their Causes, Course, and Cure 
By MAURICE ERNEST, 














Nearly 
200 pages, 
Illustrated, 
7th Edition. 











LL.D., Homeopathic Consultant. e 
The author, Db r. Maurice Ernest, of 93 Cromwell Road, 
London, 1s an unorthodox medical man who has given more 


thought to oad | thanks to his large pra e gained more ex 
perience in, the treatment of Ev. ryday Chi nic Maladies than 
any living authority. His book will sh« y 


lreatment can cure almost any Chronic Ailment 

of Chronic Sutfe vera teas Wenidioed tn 

Buy EVERYDAY CHRONIC MALADIES ; nearest 
bookstall, or send at once 1/6 (Postal Order or ce to tl 
Publisher: K. Adam & ¢ - #7 Glendisane Plaee: Eoin: SW, 
ind the book will arriv. post free, by return 
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WONT SHRINK 
WOOLLENS 
VERY housewife likes 
her woollens to wash 
like new, and so she 
uses LUX for washing 
blankets, flannels, fleecy 
shawls — in fact, every- 
thing made of wool. The 
creamy lather of LUX 
prevents the delicate 
fibre from matting and 

shrinking. 
LUX is just as good for 
washing all dainty fabrics. 


In 4d. & 2d. Packets 
Everywhere. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 
Lx 13 
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You can send this Magazine free to the troops by handing it in at any post office. 
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‘ The Editor’s Announcement Page ; 


é D 
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f 66 & Py 99 , 
é LONG ATCHERLEY : 
i ’ 
a By J. D. Beresford : 
v 
4 > 
< The January QUIVER “Feet of Clay” ‘ 
‘ Tue January Number of THe OvIVER * Feet of Clay” is a story of married » 
( will be packed with good thing The life, whilst **A Romance ot the V.A.D.” ) 
4 long complete story is by J. D. Beres- is just a love story—with, by the way, > 
% ford. Quite a different story from some exquisite illustrations by Balliol 2 
(! “Betty Uninvited,” but full of the Salmon. A.C. Michael. “2 E. Brock, ° 
é, humour, pathos, and human nature Stanley Davis, and H. M. Brock also 5 
that characterise this popular writer’s illustrate the January “eat r. ) 
te ’ . 7 , 
\ work. So 5 
é ‘Long Atcherley” is a master in a “ , 
f boys’ ry hool who falls in love with the For Wounded Soldiers > 
: “ He: oxi em a, ee pe a Do not forget to point out th > 
\' < < ie , a yu- . . . e,° , ® 
; wien pee ne ; i : sade 1 - rs Special Competition for Wounded 2 
( S unds. >is despairingly con- ES > 
N ee age hss yeaageai Peat Soldiers to those who might like to ¥ 
3 sidering the situation when suddenly : ve = 
4 - compete. Full particulars on page 3% 
S there comes ak ng the opportunity. He she re 
f just detested the idea, but he took it a <§o ») 
allthe same. Would you? Anyhow, it ~ 
‘ ; ¢ io ° ss . , ) 
provided *“*Long Atcherley” with a Bartimeus’ = 
' series of adventures which readers will ‘Bartimeus” is to write astorvfor & 
(! follow with keen interest. the February Number of Tue Ovuiver. 
f <fo More about this next m nth. Phe > 
: January Oviver will be published on y 
. “The Honour of Margaret December 22. Order acopy early to ¥» 
« Courteney” be sure of it. > 
fi In * The Honour of Margaret Cour- i > 
z  teney” M, Ellen Thonger tells how, in ~ 
iS the days of the French Revolution, Y 
x one woman defended her honour in Diicscenn aaa ) 
( trying circumstances. [For Contents of this Number see over > 
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y NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, ‘i 
4 the very best FLANNELETTES, SHEETINGS, a 
# made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, Y 
“swseuntss “HORROCKSES.” - 
Y ’ % 
th HORROCKSES'’ name on the selvedge is a protection tor you. Zi 
ih Us 
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“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, Dec., 1917 | 


Peaceful was the Night. By Grace’ “The Quiver” Army of Helpers. Con 
MARGARET GALLAHER. — Iilustrated by ducted by Mrs. R. H. Lock (Berry 


lavold Copbing vi ; T 
Harold Copping ; ; R ‘ x SIDNEY WOOLF) 


The Padre’s Story , : OXE > ; ‘ ss 
ory. By JoHN OXENHAM . 107 War-Time Christmas Presents. Ry 


A Friend in Need. By Mrs. MonicA WHITLEY Illustrated f 
— LIE REYNOLDs. Illustrated by J. Photographs 
Dei Mil ‘ ; . 108 a 
A Five o’Clock Tea-Cloth 
My Idea of an Ideal Christmas. By a : 
E. M. DELL, Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDs, BETTY UNINVITED. Long Complet 
E. F. Benson, MARJoRIE BoWEN, Rose Story. By RALPH Henry Barpovr 
Macaunay, the Dean or DvurRHam, Illustrated by Charles Hon 
Dr. Horton, M: : RCHESI, etc . wee 
oe a ‘sag TADAME MARCHESI, etc. = Competition for Wounded Soldiers, 5; 
llustvated by Leading Artists . - + Ee the Epiror 
The Return. The Story of a Christmas . . " 
Eve. By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER. THE HOME DEPARTMENT:— 
Illustrated by Balliol Salmon . / _ 119 The Contents of the Christmas Parcel, 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME. A Monthly ae 
Reflection on Life without Servants. By SECTION FOR YOUNGER 
HAROLD BeGBie. No. 2.—The Question READERS: 
of Houses. Illustvated by C. E. Brock . 129 rh 
P Eats a Story: Writing for Children. 8 
Then Let Us Sing.” = Jlustration by Frank ‘* DAPHNE ”’ ; i 
Dadd ; : ‘ ‘i e . 133 . 
Sas Be eat ~“hri s P s 1S 2 ii 
AN ENGLISH ROSE. Serial Story. By Chrmnens Poeee Se Heys: aes 
Davip LyaLt. Chapters V-VIL.  Ilus- Conversation Corner. Conducted by the 
tyvated by Stanley Davis . ‘ . « ee EDITOR . : . . . . ) 
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‘Chilprufe’ Kiddies 


Chilprufe Kiddies are always well and i 
happy because they are cosy and warm, : 
and protected from the risk of chill, 
and those responsible for their welfare 
are relieved of worry. Clothe your 
Children in Chilprufe, and ensure their 
comfort, good health, and happiness. 


S~, CHILPRUFE 
*\S for CHILDREN 


e ‘CHILPRUFE’ Fabric is gua teed all PI RI 
i Dy It is made from the hig t é tr 
is finished by a secret process wl 
natural durability of the wool, and re 
unshrinkable, and, as the name 


the risk of chill to a minimum. 












EASILY WASHED, UNSHRINKABLE, AND 
VERY DURABLE. 


Or Drape? s and Outfitters, o7 address of Me rrest 
shop on application 
a THE ‘CHILPRUFE' MANFG CO., 
Cehn A. Bolton, Propr.) 


LEICESTER. 
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SAFEGUARDS HEALTH. 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 


COUGHS, COLDS “ionic” 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 
DIARRHGA, COLIC of SPASMS, 


HYSTERIA, 


and other Bowel Complaints. PALPITATION, 





Of all Chemists, 


Always ask for a 1/3 3/- 5i/- 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
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There is No Substitute al hall : 
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Assets Exceed 5 ; 
£2,500,000. es ws 







, ae Claims Paid, 
dt) Over £9,000,000. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Limited. 


Established 1885. 


WAR ECONOMY. 


In consequence of the War, the cost of building material and labour has increased 
nearly so per cent. All owners of property should theretore increase their Fire 
Insurances ; this they can do at little or no extra cost by taking a 


Fire Bonus Policy. 
Ss effects a saving of 20 per cent. of each premium. 
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vest Particulars on receipt of post card at either of the undernoted Offices. 
0., Chi { General Buildings, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
e 
f Offices \ General Buildings, ALDWYGH, LONDON. 
i General Manager - - EF. Norre-MILter, £P. 
uit 
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Save for the Little One’s Future. 
DECIDE TO-DAY. 


VERY man and woman looking back upon the past years realises 1 
whatever share of the good things of life they now possess was won only 
by a constant struggle against obstacles and difficulties. If they are parent 


there comes the inevitable after-thought, ‘‘ And the children—-must they fig } 
same hard, sometimes heart-breaking, battle ? You, the middle-aged mothe: 
and fathers of growing boys and girls, have had your day ; you have wandered fa 


along lite’s highway—but your children have but started out on that rough road 
road that you can make easy for them by saving a little week by week a 
investing it in War Saving Certificates and National War Bonds. Prepare to ¢ 








your children a start Remember your early struggles and resolve 
lite shall be made less difficult 

You do not need to be rich to invest in State Securities I re within 

the reach of every War Saver. The investment is ab ite ir It 

is guaranteed hy the State You can buy War Savi ( 





National War Bonds at any Post Office or Bank. Start 
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